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PREF.ACE 


The six mirf IxSfhro th<f Royal fnfiiitution afo 

an attempt to make sotnething like a systematic application 
of a line of argument which has been often made use of 
in particular cases both by and by other writets, 

The>»are an atttnnpt to claim for political instftfttioiis a 
right to a scientific treatment of exactly th<j same kind 
As that which has bcen^so successfully applied to language, 
to mythology, and to the progress of culture*. But of ctmm 
they do not themst^lves atttnnpt to*do moK5 than make a 
beginning, by applying the Comparative meth.xi to some 
of the must praminent institutions of thoiHj among the 
Ayan nations whost! history was best known to myself 
and was likely to be best knoan to my hearers. Nothing 
morn than this could well be done in a course of h^ctures, 
even if niy own knowledge had enabled mo to carry my 
Bhistrations over a much wider range. But I. trust that 
others whoso studios have Jain in other branches of histoiy 
may bo led to take up the subject and to cany it on further. 
What I have done may perhaps be enough to show’ that 
'Oreeks, Italians, and Teutons have a large common stock 
of institutions, institutions whose likeness cannot be other* 
wise ac<x>unted for than by the supposition of their common 
primitive origin. |t remaiiis now |p show how much this 
common stock is common to the whole Aiymi Jhmily, how 
much of the common Aryan stock may be common to the 
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Aryan and Semitic how mu^h of the potseible 

common Ar^'an and Semitic stock may be common to the 
races of the rjastem hemisphere or to^ the whole of mankind. 
On none of these jK>ints have I even attempted to enJargli; 
1 have nifjrely pointed them out as cpiestioifs to which my 
own inquiries natumlly lead up, and which 1 hope niay be 
thoroughly workcsl out by some of those scholars who are 
qualitied to take them in hand. 

Kven within the mnge of the? three branches of the Aiyan 
family which 1 chos<**for speeiaT' examination, the limits 
and nature of a course of lectures did not allow of anything 
more than to choose Homo of the more prominent instances 
illustrating the |M>sitionH lai<l down, and even among these 
it was hf eoursfj rm{M>Hsiblo to follow out any matter in all 
its l)enri«g.^ The really practical object of a lecture is, 
after all, not so imich din'ct teaching a.s the suggestion of 
points for thought and study. With this view I have, 
since the lectun'H w^n» delivered, wlded a eonsiclemble 
number of notes and references, in which I have gone 
somewhat further into several pidnts than 1 «a)uhl do in 
the lectures themselves. These may, I hope, set some of 
my readera on further inquiries ; I can hardly •e.v])ect that 
in their necessarily desultory slm}K< they can do much mure. 

1 have no doubt that both in th(‘ lectures and in the 
not<'s many things will be found which have lx.‘en alnmiiy 
saiil Iwth by myself and by other writers. Prolxibly many 
things will 1 h! found which both myself and other wriU‘r» 
may find txx*asion to stvy again, ius often jis it may be 
lUHxlful to put forth com'ct view-s of matters about which 
p»pnlar errors and confusion-s are afloat. There is a large 
class of peivpie who |>ay little heed to a thing that is said 
only once, but on whom, when it is iM\id stweral times and 
put in several 8ha|)es, it at last has an effect. I believe 
that this class is more numerous—its needs are certainly 
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better worth atteodiog to^^than thoeo fiistidioue peiiKMui 
who are disgtisted if they ere ever called upoa to hear the 
same thii:^ twice. Bea^iea this, the same &ot ccmehuktly 
half to bo looked at &oni difl^nt points of view, to be 
used to iUustrafe several general pmptaiitiorui^ to be i»et 
before ^veml classes of readers or hearers. I find aim) 
that the best and moat successful writers are always those 
who have least scruple in putting forth the truths which 
they have to enforce over and over again. And 1 believe 
that their so doing is one element of their success. 

To the six lectures nwl bc*foro the Royal Institution this 
year I have addeil the Rfdo Lecture which I had the 
great pleasure of being caltmi on to give before the Uni- 
versity^of Cninbridge last year. It was of courseVritten 

bi’fore fhe Revel Institution I.^tun‘8 a*ere either written 

* • 

or designed. Without forming part of the same courst^, 
it deals with a kindred subj(?cU B«ith Mm meant as cjon-* 
tributions to tho wimc object, k» tHtJ breaking down of 
thij uniiatuml Isirrier betwt»en what art^ called “ancient** 
anil “ nuHiern” subjects in language, history, and everything 
else. If I shoukl evc'ir sec tho establishment of a real 
School of Histoiy' and a rctil School of Language in the 
University of Oxfonl. I shall ftjol, not only that tho 
principles for which I have been fighting for ycjars have 
been put into a practical shape, but also that a step has 
been taken towards the advancement of really sound 
learning greater than any that has been taken since the 
sixteenth century. 

Since these iixturcs were written I have fallen in with 
the work of M. do Coulangos called Za CUi AtUiqu^^ at 
least in the English form into which it has been thrciwn 
by Mr. T. C. Barker in his book called ‘ Aryan Civilisation.’ 
It doab of course with many of the subjects with which 
1 b^vo dealt, and those which it dot«s deal with, are 
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of counte dealt with tar more fully than 1 have dose. 
But the book, notwithstanding its general title, is almost 
wholly confined to Greek and B^man matters, imd deals 
hardly at all with the kindred Teutonic mstitutions. Nor 
can 1 at all pledge myself to the author’s views on all 
matters, as he seems t<jKi anxious to account for every¬ 
thing by refeixmce to a single principle, that of religion. 
How much I have horned from tlie writings of Professor 
Max Muller, Mr. E. B. Tylor, and Sir Henry Maine, may 
Im 3 seen throughout' the book. Among foreign writere 
it will be seen that I have drawn nu>st largely on the 
great Jhntm'ke Verfamun,g»ffestbuhU of G. H, Wait 2 . It 
should Isj a matter »>f rejoicing among scholars that we 
shall ftoon have a comjmniou work for our own history 
frtan the hands of Professor Stubbs. « 

SuMKkl.Kv/.K, 

Sfp/etnftfr 1S73. 


Notk.—W ith the exception of ultemtioiis in the head lines, 
rendei'id noucssary by the ehanpe of print, tliis wlition remains 
tfie samo as tluit of 1873 . ^ • 

Florknck Frkemax. 


UxrouD, ISUJ. 
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THK KANOK OF THE COMPARATIVE StMKXCKH 

m 

TfiK ^‘iitablishinc'Ut of tho C’oiiijvirativo Mi'thml of ntnily 
hits bt'cn thf grtaU'st intellootiial rtohiovoiufnt of our tirof. 
It ha* curri<*<l liglit anti tutlor into wholo bmnrhoH of human 
knowlotlgi* which bcftire won- ahnault^ in <larkrioss and con¬ 
fusion. It has brought a lino of arguniont which reaches 
inonii certainty inL> a region which bt^fon^ wjis given over to 
random guess-work. Into matters which are for the most 
j»arU incajNible of strictly external jtnsif it Inis brtnight a 
form of strictly internal pn>of which is nuirc convincing, 
more unemng. In one dejwirtment, the fn-st, jHTlwps the 
gn^atest, to which it has beam applicsl, th«? victory of tho 
Coin|)jirative Methixl may now be sjiid to K* fissurcHl. The 
Seience «>f Language has been place<l on a finn basis, fismi 
which it i-t impOHsible to lailieve that it can ever be di.s- 
lodgeil. Here and there we come across facts which show us 
that there are two classes of men on whom its truths have 
iia yet been thrmvn away. There are men w*hom we cannot 
exactly call scholars, far less philologers, but who often have 
a purely literary knowleilge of sevenil languages, who eecm 
really never to have heani of the discoveries of modem 
science, and who go on gating and dogmatizing a« if Com- 
pamtivo Philology had never been heard of. And there arc 
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others, a more hopeless but; I believe, a smaller class, 'wrho- 
really know what the objects and results of the scientihe 
methtxl are, but who cast them aw^ as delusion, who look 
on the sure truths of science as dreams and on their own 
ftuicies as the only realities. The former oclass, whom the 
light has not yet reached, may [lossibly some day learn; at 
all events they will some day die out. The latter cIeu4!i, whom 
the light ha.s reiiched but who count the light for darkness, 
will certainly never learn, and mo.st likely they will never 
die out. Such men are to be found in all branches of study. 
There are those who have heard all that iiatuml science 
has to say for itself, but who still l>elieve that the earth ia 
flat or that the moon do< s not go round on its axis. But 
tho niunbt*rs and importjtnce of .such men an' daily lessening. 
Some Jeiirs back there were men whose attainments .some, 
branches of linguistic study were of real importance, but 
who sneertnl at the hcieiititic jhadrine of the relatioiih of 
iangiuiges as the “ Aryan heresy.” Su<‘h men are most likely 
no lunger to Iw fouinl. The dislx^lievcrs in Comparative 
Philolog}', os distinguisluKl from who never hem^l of it, 
seem now to be confined ti> that class of hanuh'ss lunatics 
who ptit forth elaborate theories about “ Mail’s first woid,” 
or who still bt'lieve that the Irish language is derived fi-oiift 
j^e Pheeniciau. With ivgard to Coiiijianitive Philology the 
battle is won. No man who hiis any right to Ik? listened to 
on such a subject doubts that the (lo<;trine. of the relations 
of langmigo has jmlssihI out f»f the .stage of eontmversies and 
(juestions into the stage of admitted truths. There is, of 
course, still wsiiu for <lifference t*f opinion as to points of 
minuter detail: as to the main principle and its lewling 
applications then' is none. 

Compjirative Philology then is ftdly establisheil us a 
science. And, as far as this country is concemixl, w'e may 
fairly say that it was on the spot where I now stand that its 
claims to rank as a science were established. Other applica¬ 
tions of the Comparative Method an? later in date, and they 
have not yet won the same strong and unassailable position. 

I 
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Oae reason^ of couiae, m that they aie later in date, that 
they have not had eo long a time to work their way into 
men's minds. Bnt this is not the only cause why Compam- 
tiv«i Mythology and other applkations of the Oompamtive 
Method have ncy^ won the same complete acceptance from 
every one qualified to judge which Com[)arative Philology 
certainly has won. In no other case—st» at least it strikes 
me—con the application of the Coinpamtive Method be im 
clear end simple, so utterly boyatKi doubt or cavil, as it is in 
the cast^, of language. In, the case of language the method 
in self-convincing. It is hanl to cxtncelve that the doctrine 
of the ndations of language, if onct; clearly stated to a mind 
of ordinaiy intelligent,*, can fail to be reeeivoil at once. 
Wh«=*n it is not so it can only be btiausw? of the 

difiicul^y which wo all more or Itjas feed when wo ai^tcalled 
on, not aniy to learn but to unlearn. The opposition Up the 
scientific troatuiciit of langtuigtr or uf any other «ubj«K?t 
always ct»mes from teachei-s who fiml it hartl to cast aside 

tf 

«n old method luid lulupt a new. ^It never cornea fjam 
learnet's to whom all methmls am alike new, and who find 
the scientific meth«>d by far tht* eiisicst. Tliat Comparative 
Philology ivS Hoinetimes mistmderst«KKi, even by those a*ho 
proi#ss accept iU teaching, is shown by the fiict that there 
are a gtsjcl numbifr of f>4^)p]o who lielievo that the great 
n^ult of the .scientific study of language is to show that 
Gmek and English are l>oth of them derived from Banscrit. 
But this kind of thing will die out of itself. No one who 
has from the beginning been Uught according to the scientific 
mcthfxl, and who has never heanl of any other, wU ever fell 
into confuisions of this kind. And it seems impossible that, 
with any one whoso mind is able to give a fair field ami m» 
fevour, Comparative Philologj- can feil to be accepU^d at 
once. To many it will come, not as something new, but as 
the fuller revelation of something towards which they have 
been feeling their way of their own hea/ls. Every one who 
has learned any two cognate languages otherwise than as a 
parrot, must have found out detached pieces of Giimm's Law 
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for himself When a mari has got tjius far, and when the 
complete doctrine and its consequences are set before him, 
they carry their own conviction with them. We see what 
kind of words the various Aryan languages have in comi|»ou, 
and what kind of weirds each language or gij)up of languages 
has peculiar to itself. The inference as to the affinity of 
those languages to one another, and as to the condition of 
those who sjwko them at the various 8tagt?s of the great 
Aryan migration, is one which it is impossible to withstand. 
Coinpamtive Philology has in truth revealed to us several 
stages of the pra5-hisU>ric growth of man for which we have 
no rc'corded evidence, but which it inake.s fur more certain 
than nmeh which professes to ivst on recorded evidence. It 
leaches us facts nlsait which no exteriuil proof can be 
had, bftt for which tlu* internal j;roof, when once staled, is 
absolutely irresistible, * 

With Coiiijiarative Mythology, on the (»thor hand, the case 
seems to be <litlemit. • The men* statement of the doctriiu* 
does not ill the same way can-y et»nvieiu»n with it. The 
phamoimma ])ivsentod by Com[«irative Philology camiot 
reasonably be explaim‘<l in any t*ther way than that in which 
Comparative Philology professes to explain tlu'm. Wi* |^nd, 
for in.stance, the woitl mill, or some wonl evidently the same, 
•'u.se<l in the .siime sense in a number of difl’erent languages, 
Ix'tween some of which the ])n»ce.ss of bt»rruwing from one 
aimthor is historically impossible (O. Even in the Ciise of a 
.single wonl, it wouhl be hanl to believe that the likeness was 
the result of accident. It would be hanl to believe that, by 
sheer chance, without any connexion of tuiy kind with each 
other, a large number of isolated nations sejnmvtely rnaile up 
their minds to call a mill a mill. But when we hnd the same 
pluenomena, not in one or two words, but in many, the 
notion of accidental likeness becomes impossible. With such 
facts bi*fi>re u.s, there is no withstanding the inference that 
all those Itvnguagcs were once one language, that the nations 
which speak those languages were once one nation, and that 
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those natioim did not p»\rt aHiirvdor till they wen> so fiir 
civilketl an to have found out the usk^ of mills, and of all 
other objects the names ^f which aiv common to the whole 
)(njh)> <‘t‘ laiigiiai^fsa. But when we find a h?gvm<l, or scsveml 
legends, which aeem to be common n» several distiint agt?s 
and nations, the dwtrine of a common derivation fnmi a 
common* sus'ik is not in the same nay the only possible 
explanation. It may lx,* shmyi by argument to Ix! the 
right explanarien in each pjirtiriilar but the mere 

stjvn‘n»''nt <*f the d'X'trinc ci<H‘s not of itself convince u« that 
it must be the right explanation in any east\ The allegixl 
{toinis of likeiu>Hs between legonti and legend will not seem 
>o indisputable to ov<uy mind sis the identity hetween two 
C4»gimte vvoitls. Some minds may refns«’ ti* sih: the Jikene-ss 
at Jill •.•«>therR may se«! the likeness, but mav hold that*it can 
be iiceiaTnted for bv S4>me otln/i* means than that of inferring 
bt>th to a Common source. To fall Iwek on our fonner 
illustration, the art of grinding com may have Imvii invented 
over aiel iO'er again by any number ofrimh'pendent nati<»ns. 
The ])oint on whieh the Com|Kuativ(‘ Philoliger bvkes his 
.statxl is that it Is inconceivabh* that, in such a cjw«», they 
sh<aild all have called tin* instnme-nt of grinding a mill. In 
the •same wiy some of the simple stories, the olivnats 
irluiraj’tei's. the easily iinnginc*d sitiuui«uis, which form the 
staple 4>f the legendary lore of most nations, may have lx*en 
iiiveiitefl <)ver and over ag*aiii in <listant times and jdaces, 
ThertJ is at hvwt )M>thing obviously absuri in thinking so; 
there i^ no alK<olute ue<.*<l to account ftir the Hkent^as by the 
theory that all mu.st have come from one conmnon fWiurce. 
Comjmrative Mythology btjgins b* lx; rx*ally convincing only 
when it can call C'Om|>arative Philology to its help. When a 
name in a Greek legend cannot be reasonably explained by 
the Urecik language, but can be explained by the* Sanscrit, 
the prol)abiIity that the Greek and the Indian story really 
do eora© from the .same wuixxj coim.*s very near to niomi 
certainty. Yet even here there i« room for difference of 
opinion in a way in which there is not in the case of Philology 
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boms of the Sim» in the ]jidie]| mytheiogy* 
logioil connexion of ^e two ni^ee i« beyohd nl) 

Oieek and the Sanacrit word both obviotiiJy come h^: <a 
common root, from the |nimitive meaning of which both ha'^ 
wandered vety far inde^. Bnt it does not seem ft folkw 
that there must be any nearer connexion between the 
Charitesmd the Marita than the general connexion which 


exists between any two words which come from a common 
root Some minds may refuse to see any likeness between 
the solar horses of the Indian legend and the graceful female 
forms of the Greek legend. They may be inclined to think 
that the singular Ckaria of the ‘ Iliad/ the plural CharUea ot* 
the ‘ Gdyssey/ may be independent creations of 
mind, wrought out after the separation of the Greeks and 
their immediate kindred from the common family. They 
may deem that Charia and the Charika are as directly 
impersonations as Aid and the lAtai ; they may deem that 
they took their name from the noun X^*** ^*ter and 

ordinary sense of the word, after that later and ordinaiy sense? 
had parted off from the original root. Such a view is at 
least not obviously absurd, nor is it at all inconsistent givith 
the acceptance of the general doctrine of ^Comparative 
Mytholc^ ( 3 ). In the case of language, any particular 
language may develops any number of new words from the^ 
old roots; it may adopt any number of new words fre^ 
foreign tongues. But the invention of a new root in any 
particular language is a thing which we cannot conceive. As 
to mythology the case is different. We may allow that 
is a great stock of legend common to the whole Aiyan 
or common to all mankind, and yet we may bold that 
particular legends,. Hellenic, Teut<mic, or any other, aiO dtie 
to the independent play of fancy after HellSnee, Teutons, or 
any other branch of the common stock, had beeome a distihbt 
people with a distinct language. For my own part, I 
belkve that Comparative Mythology really has ^ 
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Jltfr « Tusi comnton Stock of legend, Ike gtooiidiwitisk 
whick is to be Ibund in the pbesnoiiiona of nstiim 

But 1 must decline to believe tbst the whole m^olegy <^the 
Aiyun nations, as we fin^ it in Greek and Teutonic Htoiature^ 
has this origin ^nd no other. I believe that a laige part of 
Greek and Teutonic mytholog^r has»its source in soh^ legends. 
But I must decline to believe that evmy h^of Gr^ or 
Teutonio legend must needs be the sun, save cmly that small 
minority who are not the sun bdt the wind ( 3 )^ 

The difierence then between Compaimtive Philology and 
Cumpamiive Mythology would seem to be this. Compamtive 
Phitoiegy is, within its own range, the absolutely univetsal 
solvent: Comparative Mythology must be content to bo only 
one most important solvent among oUters. To admit this 
implies no kind of nmtervaluing of the Comparative Method 
as a}»))be<l to mythological subjeota It is sUlt by that 
methorj that the m 3 l;hology of any people must bo tested. 
That method Ls .stilt the safegttard against all unsoientiho 
treatment of the snlject-ndgainst railing, for tns^nce, to 
Phoenicia, or Palestine, for the explanation of 
particular Creek legends. The scientiHc method is first to 
find out what there is in the Indian, Greek, Teutonic and 
otlyr Aryan mythologies %'hich can b«j fairly set down as 
springing fikm one common stotrk. When this is clearly 
made out, we are then in a position to fletermine what part 
of the m^'thology of each people is due to independent 
invention since the dispersion, what part, if any, is due to 
importation fbun non-Aryan sources, t^mitic or any other. 

Besides Comparative Philology and Comparative Mytho* 
logy, there is a thinl branch of knowledge b) which the Com* 
parative Method has lately been applied with much succiisa 
In truth, as in the case of Comparative Philology itself, this 
Institution has been one chief means of bringing what nmy 
be hiiriy called a new science into general notice, t mean 
the scientific inquiiy into manners and customs, ami the 
grouping together of the wonderful analogies whi<di they set 
befine us in times and places the most rmnote firom <me 
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unothi^r. This is ^ inquiry which fellows easily, and dmost 
necessarily, upon Comparative Philology itsel£ We have seen 
that, by Comparative Philology alone, without any external 
evidence of any kind, we can find oat a great deal as to ^he 
social, political, and religioas state of the vat^oos branches of 
the Aryan stock at various stages of their dispersion. We 
can see that some of the most important steps in thb march 
of human culture were taken while the Aiyan nations were 
still a single people. We can see that other steps were taken 
independently by different branches of the common stock, 
after they had parted off from one another. Sometimes we 
can go so fur as to see that some invention or discovery was 
made by a particular branch, after it had parted off from the 
common centm, but before it had parted off again into the 
particuhfr nations which meet us in written histor)'* The 
evidence of language alone thus gives us a general notion of 
the amount'of lulvance which had benm mmle by the Aryans 
before the dispt*rsion. It givtss us alst) tlie means of tracing 
in some degree the farther advance made by the Eastern 
and the Western Ar^-ans after the Eastern and Western 
branches had pai-tod, but while the foixjfethers of Or€«ks, 
Italians, amd Teutons still kept together. We can see that 
further steps were taken by the common forefathers of Gr^ks 
^nd lt«dians, after they had j^rarted compiny with\he Teiitons, 
but before Greeks and Italians wore parted asunder by the 
Hadriatic. But in this line of inquiry it is to language 
alone that the Compomtive Method Is directly applied. The 
knowledge which it brings to light as to the grow'th of human 
ouiture is most important in itself, and it is established by 
the most certain of proofs ; still it is only an incidental result 
of kn inquiry which has another immediate object. But in 
the third branch of inquiry of which I am speaking, the 
Comparative Method us directly applied to the growth of 
culture itself. The immediate object of research is no longer 
language, it is no longer legend as legend; it is the customs, 
the social institutions, the religious ceremonies, of the different 
nations of the earth into the nature and origin of which the 
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inquirer is now searciimg. Such a research could hardly bo 
carried on except by one to whom the studies of Oomparalive * 
Philology and Comparative Mythology wore already fiuniliar: 
linguistic science gives tfie inquirer help at every step; legend- 
luy lore gives h^n help more precious still; but his imiUtv* 
diate object is difleient from either. He deals with customs 
and cei%monies, oven with legends as they either spring out 
of or give birth to customs and ceremonies, much as his 
fellow-inquirers deiU with langSago and with legend looked 
at for its own sstke. He tnvees the ndigious rite, the soci^ 
or domestic onier, up ti^ its rout, just as his brethren do with 
wm^ls and with legends. He finds perhaf^s that the custom, 
civil or ndigioiis, has shrunk up into a more aujicrstition or 
pivjudice, which at first sight socuns purely arbitrary and 
itHnuiyigless. It seems arbitmry and meaningless* ijust as 
many if woitl, many a legend, w'hoso history is full of life and 
meaning to the scientific inquirer, seems arbitrary lUid mean¬ 
ingless to thiKSC’ who stand without the gate. But, by com¬ 
paring together the anah.>goiw custom^ of various, often most 
remote, age.s and ctiuntrifni, the scientific imjuiRT is led up to 
the root; he is led up to the origituil idea of which particuliu* 
customs, ct^remonies, and beliefs, ore but the ofthhoots. And 
ill %ll these case’s, as the inquiry can Inj carrksl upwards, so it 
can bo camltl dow'iiwards. Here comes in the doctrine of 
Survivals (4X It is a fiiscinatiiig |>r«>eoM 8 by which we learn 
to trace out the way in which a belief, a w'oni, a legend, w'o 
might add a giumniaticai fonn, surnvos in this or that 
phrase or custom, whose origin has long been foigotten, and 
which, without a knowledge of that origin, seems utterly 
meaningless. As the Comparative Philologer shows that 
infiexions and terminations w'hich seem to be purely arbi- 
tnify were once whole and living words, having as tnie a 
meaning as the root which they now simply serve to mod|^* 

—as he can trace out a long history of language ami of much 
beside language in the mngle letter, the mere KesV and 
Tef *n», to which a short and careless utterance has cut down 
the once sounding titles of Smior and mm Pmtim (5)—4s 

i 
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th^ Compamtive HyUiologer groups jtcgoth,^ the uttiei^oea 
^ of prinueval thought ou the great mjateriee of uottire, a^ he 
traces them on, through legends of and heroes,, dom to 
some feeble echo in the tales of the nursery or the cottage 
#ire'«ide—80 their fellow-worker, the vbtaiy of our third 
science which yet lacks a name, traces out the embodimenta 
of primseval thought in ancient rites and customs; hd* follows 
the ancient belief cmd its utterances down to some faint and 
forgotten shadow lingering on in some proverbial saying, in 
ssjme tamiliar gesture, it may be even in some common 
article of dress, in some iaint relic of any of these kinds 
which we see or hear or wear or practise every day of our 
lives, without a thought of the primieval source from which 
it sprang, or of the long pages of history of which it is the 
memoriaT For this science, I say, the oifspring doubtless of 
the two earlier sciences, but which has fully established its 
right to mnk side by side with either of them, we nee<l a 
name. Lt^t us hope that a name may be found for it, if not 
—what may perhaps |je hopeless—^within the stores of our 
own mother-tongue, yet at least within the range of the 
fryreign words which have been already coined. It would K*i 
a pity if a line of incjuijy which has brought to light so much, 
and from which so much more may be looked for, should pnd 
by cumberijig the dictionary with some ft^sh %rord of nevf 
*«aud barbarous formation ( 6 ). 

This third, as yet nameless, .science follows the Comimrative 
Method no less strictly than it is followed by Comparative 
Philology and Comparative Mythology. But it is still less 
safe in this cose than in the cose of Comparative Mythology' 
to argue that every instance of likeness in times and plaoea 
far away from one another necessarily proves that they are 
strictly sprung from a common source. When we jlintl either 
a legend or a custom repeated in this way in distant times 
and places, we may bo sure that there is a connexion betweitn 
the several instances; but we need not infer that there is 
the same kind of direct connexion which we infer when we 
find the Greek, the Teuton, and the Hindoo using the kanae 
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aa we eftm do, at <^9{»oaite ends of ide eaitd ^ ,iii 
away dom one sootfaeft^we need not in^t tbat tKat enstoni 
mdst liave been handed down from a time when the 
fsthme.of the two nations which are d>tind using it dmned 
<«ie pe^le. It may be so; doubtless it often is an But it 
may idim hf^pen that the custom is in each case an inde* 
pendent invention, the fruit of like ciicumstanose leading to 
like resulhi Or it may be that the custom, without being 
itself in strictness a common possession, nmy bo in each case 
the offspring of a common idea, an idea common to all man* 
kind or to some one of the great divisions of mankind. Or 
again it k quite possible that a custom may have been simply 
borrowed by one nation from another, either while its mean* 
ing was still remembered or after it had been (Ugotten. 
But, notwithstanding all these chances, the method employed 
in this form of itMiearch, just as much as in the other two, is 
strictly Comparative. The customs are dealt with ih the 
.same way in which the words and thn legends are dealt with 
in the other cases. And all three forms of inquiry stand in 
a close relation to one another* Corni^mtivo Mythology 
could not get on at all without Comparative Philobgy; and 


s(*ienco of customs, ceremonies, and survivals bears on 
both Philology and Mythology at every step* And the thret* 
may be rangeti in a certain order. Comparative Philology is 
the purest science of the three: its evidence is the most 
strictly internal; it makes the least use of any facts bcy<md 
its own range; its argument is that which most dhftioctly 
canies its own conviction with it. Comparative Mythology 
dues all this in a less degree; the third nameless science does 
so in a less degree still. Each depends more on facts which 
do not come immediately within its own rmige than Com* 
parative Philolqgy does. Still all three hang togetherall 
ate branches of one inquiry; all are application^ of one 
method, of that method the introduction of which marks the 
i^eteenth centuiy, like the fifteenth, as one of the great 
stages In the dev^pement of the mind of mam 
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My b«giimtngs have thus far, I fear, bto dry and abstract 
But I have been anxious to fix the exact relations betwe^ 
the chief subjects to which the Qompamtire method of 
resetvrch has as yet been applied It was important fbr tny 
purpose to do this, as my object in this course of Lectures is 
to attempt the application of the same method to another 
subject. Or, to speak more accurately, I should perlfiips not 
so much say another subject ^ a special and most important 
branch of that third class of subjects of which I have already 
Hjjoken. I wish that what I have to say n^y be looked on 
as an attempt to follow in the same path as two inquirers 
both of whom are well known in this place, Professor Max 
Muller and Mr. E. B. Tylor. With Mr. Tylor’s subject I wish 
specially to connect my own: I should indeed wish that 
mine ntay be lookefl on as a jMut of his. But, as the 
whole, so fbr the fwirt, it is not easy to find a name. My own 
subject I wi.sh to speak f>f as ComparaHw Politm ; but I feel 
that that is a fonu of 'wjjihIs which is not a little liable to be 
misimclerstocMl, But Imiay jxjrhups Ixj allowtnl to make u.se of 
it, after I have explained the seaso which I wish the words to 
bear. In the phmse of Comparative Politics I wish tho wonl 
Politics to be taken in the sense which it b<»ars in the name 
of the great work of Aristotle. By ComjMmtivc PoHtios I 
ni<^n the comparative study of political institutions, of forms of 
government. And, under the name of Comparative Politics, 

I wish to point out and bring together tho many analogies 
which arc to be st^n between the political institutions of 
times and countrii^ most remote from one another. In this 
sense my subject is the more minute treatment of a part of 
Mr, Tylor’s subject, namely those customs, cereraome.s, 
tbrmulas and the like, which have to do with the political 
iastitutions of different ages and nations. The analogies 
which may he marked between tho most remote ages and 
countnm iia to their forms of government, their political 
divisions, the partition of power among different bodies 
or magistrates, are fiir more and fiu* more striking than would 
come into any one’s mind who has not given special attention , 
# ' 
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to tlie inquiiy* In oonie atom the likeneiie is eeen st the 6ist 
glance;; in otheie it lies perhaps somewhat below the snihice: 
but it needs only a little thought, backed by a little practice 
in ^feseaiches of the kmd, in order easily to see ^e j^eal 
likeness which q^ien lurks axkder snperhckl unlikonesa As 
in Comparative Philology a small amount of practice teaches 
the learner to mark connexions between words at which the 
imleanied ore certain to mock, so it is with this study alsci. 
The most profitable analogies,* tlio most striking cases of 
direct derivutioi^ are not those which arc nitM obvious at 
first sight. 

But another warning must be given. In tracing out an 
analogy or })amllel of <Miy kind, points of unlikenOHS are as 
carefully to b«j studied as points of likeness; it is in truth 
the points of superficial imlikeness which often give •us tho 
surest proofs of essential likeness. When wo stop to com¬ 
pare, when we mark this and that j.>oint of difference in 
detail, it is the surest proof of a real likeness between the 
tw'o things which we are comfiaring When we stop to 
comment (»a the small difieretices Ix^twceii on<i human fa(H^ 
and another, it is because recognizu all alike aa human 
luces, because wo see in all of them that esseutial likeness 
wh^ lilonc enables us to see the {loints of untikeness. 8o it 
is with the subject of our present inquiry. Wo are concerm^fl 
with the essential likeness of institutir^ns, and we must never 
allow mcidental points of unlikenos.s bt keep us IVoni scjcing 
that easential likeness. And this caution is tho more needed, 
because points of likeness and unlikeness which, in their 
practical results, in their bearings on later hisioiy, are of the 
very first importance, may, in oiur way of looking at tho 
matter, be purely incidental. I will illustrate my meaning 
by an example. The £ngU^ Parliament consists of two 
Homwss: the Assemblies of most other mediieval European 
states consisted of three or more. The practical importance 
of this difference has been almost bootless in iln effects 
both on the history of England and on the history of the 
many kingdoms and commonwealths which have copied the 
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poHiic^ institutions oC England l^.poeuUar oi 

tho two Houses of Fafliament to one another tlepsuds on 
them being two Houses and not more. The whole doctrine 
of two branches in a legislature, the Umnt^al system as iiis 
called, the endless attempts, successful ahd ^msuccessfhl. to 
set up srtihoially in other lands what has come to us ready¬ 
made through the &cts of our history, all go on the pliaciple 
that there shall be two Houses and no more. How, if we 
look to the history of our own constitution, we shall 6nd that 
this particular number of two, as the number of the Houses 
of our parliament, is not owing to any convictimi that two 
Houses would work batter than either one or three, but was 
a matter of sheer accident. The Estates of the Realm are. 
in England no less than elsewhere, three—Nobles, Clergy, 
and Commons (7). In France, we all know, the Qlergy 
remained a distinct member of the Btates-General as Hong as 
the Statos-Oeneml lasted. In England the Clergy could 
never bo got permanently to act as a regular parliamentary 
Estate (8). The causf^ of this difference belong to the 
particuhvr hiatoiy of England; the effects of it «e that the 
Parliament of hlngland remained a Parliament of two Houses 
only, and that a crowd of constitutions, European and 
Ammican, have followed the English model. The acci(|pnt 
then has, in its consetpiences. been one of the great facts of 
later political histoiy; but, in our point of view, it is a mere 
accident with which we are in no way con<%med. How 
these Estates grow up in n«jarly every European countiy is 
essentially a part of our Comparative inquiry; how it 
happem*d that, in one particular countiy, one of these 
Estates fiiiled to keep its distinct political being is a matt^^i 
of ordinary constitutional histoiy. Still less have we anything 
to do with the questions whether the effect of Hie acqidetM^ 
that is the particular form of the English Parliament, haa 
been goml or bad, or whether the attempts to reproduce Hiue 
same model in other countries have been wise or fooiish. 
For our present purpose we must throw ourselves into a 
state of mind to which poHtioal constitutions seem “ae 
I 
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mind to whioh tho cha»|;;o from momurcKy to demoonw^ or 
from demoemcy to mo|iorehy seems m little o metter of 
montl praise or blame as the process by which the Latin 
language changsd into the French or the process by which 

the High-Oerman parted off from the Low. 

s 

For the purposes then of the ^tudy of Cmnparative Politics, 
a political constitution is a specimen to be studied, olassibefl, 
and labelled, as a building or an animal is studied, claasifred, 
and labelled by those to wht»m builduigs or animals are 
objects of study. Wo have to note the likenesses, striking 
and unexpected aa^ those likenesses often are, between the 
political constitutions of reroott^ times and places'^and w») 
have, «.s far as we can, to classify our specimens aocoj^iiig to 
the ptdbablo causes of those likenesses. For, though the 
genuine O^mpamtivo Method may hta as strictly applied to 
this inquiry as to any of the 4)thew, yet in this inquity it ia 
further off than in any of the othess from being the one 
universiU solvent. It is still less safe* than in the case 
of Comparative Mythology to infer that evoiy case of likeness 
between two political iastitutions is ncssessarily to l>e 
exp|aine<l by^supposing that both of the two are vestiges of 
one common stock. Thmro ari» at least three causes to which 
likenesses of this kind may be owing, and we must consider 
to which of the three any particular case of likeness ought to 
be referred. And, as always happens in such cases, the thre<> 
classes which we may thus form wUl be found to some extent, 
to run into one another, and there will be cases about which 
it may be matter of doubt to which of our classes we ought to 
refrw them. 

tfrus the likeness between any two institutions, identity 
of name, identity of naturo, or any other point of likeness, 
may be the result of direct transmission from one to another. 
And this transmission may take seireral forms. It may be in 
the strictest sense a direct handing on from one state of 
things to another: or it may be simple imitation, in all the 
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various 0hade$ which aimple imitatiqn zuay take^ Thus 
constantly hap|>ens that the institntions of a iraling city 
or country will appear again in its dependencies. They 
are adopted by or forced upon its subject provinces; 
they are reproduced as a matter of course«in the oolonies 
which it plants with its own citizens. Take, for instance, 
what so long was the greatest dependency of Engiand.-^-a 
conquered province if we look to one class of its inhabitants, 
a colonial sfjttlement if we look to another class,—the so long 
separate but dependent kingdom of Ireland. In Ireland, as 
an English colony, the whole machineiy of English Govern¬ 
ment, central and lociil, was reproduced as a matter of course. 
The Houses of Parliament, the Courts of Law and their 
Judgi'S, the Ecclesiastical establishment m all its branches, 
the io(Af admiuiatmti4m under Lonls LieuUmant, Sheriffs, 
Justices of the Peace, and the like, were all simply, as a 
matter of amrso, modeUe<l jiccording to the English pattern. 
Some differences may be found: thus the functions of an 
Iiish Grand Jury are »ot exactly the same as those of the 
English body of the same name. But diffeivntvs of this 
kind, mere matters of the minutest detail which have grown 
up in comparatively recent times, in no way affect the 
genera! reproduction of the institutions of the mother coiuitry 
in the colony, The English carried their whole' system into 
I^tnd ; so did the Crustuiers ctirry their whole system into 
their conquests in the East: the most perfect system of feudal 
law is to he found in the Assizes of the Christian Kingdom 
of Jerusalem (9). Tho.se cases, which are the types of countless 
others, are cases of direct handing on of names and institu¬ 
tions from one country to another. It is a process which can 
hardly be called imitation; it is not so much the framing of 
something after the model of something else; it is ratheir the 
actual translation of the thing itself to another seal. There, 
was most likely no thought about the matter: men who 
settled in a new land carried with ^em their own institu¬ 
tions and the names of those mstitutimis as a matter of 
course. Cases of imitation properly so called are something 
i 
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differoolfc Iti them men, Ato thought ami dehhte, cho(m 
model to follow, when they might h&ee ehoeea aaother. 
fhe imitative work, ht^ever doaely it may reproduce the 
litatueHS of the origmal, i$ not the onginal: it ie not even 
the transplanted original; it is something which has a 
distinct being and which starts from a beginning of its own. 
Such ai% the cases which I have already spoken of^ in which 
the constitution of the EogUa(^ Parliament, a constitution 
which in England came about as the mere result of circnm^ 
stances, has been deliberately imitated in other countritiu. 
Most ‘»f the legislative Assemblies of Europe have followed the 
English model more or less closely. But the reproduction of 
English forms in this way is quite another process firom their 
rr*pMdi»ction in Ireland. The ditteamco may bo lij^ened to 
the ddlerimce between the real kindred which s[>rin^ from 
natural ^mnmtage tmd the artificial kintlrorl which springs ftona 
the legtvl fiction of tuloption. And again, wide difierencos may 
Ihj marked Ixstwcon rlittcrent cases of simjde imitation. Let 
itte take an iiLsttince from the mere use of a iKurowed name. 
There is a Ca^ntol at Washington and there is a OapUol 
at Toulouse. lit both cases alike the name is used in mero 
imitation of the Capitol at Rome. 1 .say mere imitation, 
iK-cause it Is^ hiwily likely that, even at Toulouse, the name 
(JapUolimtr and the magistracy of the Ofieviri Vapitf^ini were 
strictly handed on by direct transmission from Roman days 
{to). Yet we feel that the name Capitol is in ita place at 
Toulouse in a way in which it is not in its place at 
Washington. In the sec»>nd birth of municipal freedom 
it was natural that the citi2ens of Toulouse, cleaving to the 
meramies of Rome, her laws and her longrtage, should give t4> 
theirJnstittttions names borrowed from the old stock. At 
Washington the name of Capitol was mere imitation, it wag 
the mere calling op of a name which had been dead for ages 
and with which those who made the new use of it h«d 
no direct cmmmdon of imy kind. At Toulouse, though I 
bdHeye the use of the name to be imitation and not direct 
triurimiasion, yet it is imitation of a kind which differs m little 
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tm may be from direct tiansmiaaioa So agaH to take 
another illustiaticm from the «ame region^ the city of Alby 
kept ite Ocmeuls down to the great«French Revoht»)& (U), 
and, before many years had passed from that Bevolntioti, 
Consuls were ruling, not only over Alby but«over all France. 
Both, no doubt, were cases of imitation, yet we feel that for 
the commonwealth of Alby to give to its magistt^tes the 
name of Consuls, in days wh^ the memory of the Eoinan C<m* 
sulship was still a living thing, was something different from 
that mere dead imitation of times and things which had 
utterly passed away which gave the name of Consuls ‘to the 
elder Buonaparte and his colleagues. We may thus dis* 
tinguish imitation from direct ti-ansmission, and we may see 
wide dilferences between flifferent cases of imitation. But, 
in the whole claas with which wc are dealing, the nanres and 
institutions of one time and place are consciously transferred 
to some other time and place. A thing which already exists 
is moved from an old home to a new one; the thing is done 
openly; there is no mastery about it; the pnxsess needs not 
to be search(Ml out by inibrence or analog}'; it takes it.s place 
among the facts of recorded histor}'. The [tolitical institutions 
of one people have been handed on to (mother jK'ople, or they 
have been purposely imitated by another |)eopl('. We 
antilogous cases within the range of the c^her kindred 
Sciences. Heligious beliefs and sacred legends have been 
spread in the same way. The creed of a conquering people 
has been spread over it.s subjects and neighbours, or a people 
have of their own free will adopted a creed which arose in 
some distant age and ooiintr}'. Christianity and Islam alike 
have been spread in both of these ways, by the swords of 
conqneroni as well as by the pi'eaching of missionarieis. Open 
and undoubted connexions of this kind between the religfotsi 
beliefs of different nations have nothing in common with 
thc^ subtler oonne.tions which aro revealed to us by 
Comparative Blythology. So too with language itself i a 
eonquerod or n^hbouring people adopts the langitage df a 
more powerful people. Thus the tongues of Greeoe» B«»£iie,. 
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have m^pted the epe^h of their oonqaevom or oinUmfs. 
Or a^o, a people, without ueoemity or oompulmoit^ i&ay 
adopt, if not the whole laugus^e, « huge part of the 
vocabulaxy, of another nation, just m they may adopt the 
whole dr part of ita inaiitutiotia In thhi way the puHty of 
our own tongue has given way^ a jargon dmwn every 
quarter of the worid, and even our High*0utch huufoik 
iieem to bo too ready to follow ua in the same evil path {t%% 
Processes like these, a'hich have their place among the 
nx^orded facts of history, stand disttnot from the no lorn 
certain though tinrocorded &cts which are taught us by 
Comparativo research. 

It for the most part not vciy hard to know when a case 
of likeness between political institutions ought to be rcfbrred 
to this first class. The coniiesion in such cases is fur the 
most part a matter *of reconkil history or of immediate 
inference from recordetl history. With regard to our second 
and third classes our course is not no clear; wu no longer 
have roconlod histoiy to help us, and it may often be a 
question to which of the two classes any potiicutar Instance 
Ixilpngs. When we Hud a likeness between the institotions 
of any two*aations, which likeneas we cannot nmsottably 
attribute to conscious tmnsmimion or imitation during 
blNtoricai times, there arc two pomiblo ways in which the 
likoncas may l>o explained. It may well bo that there is no 
direct emmexion whatever, conscious or uncohscious, between 
the two. The likeness may be n^al and beyond doubt, but 
l^ero may be no reason to believe either tha^ cme people has 
bestowed from the other, or that both have inherited from a 
common source. The cause of the likeness may simply bo 
that like causes have, at however groat a distance of tipio 
and place, led to like results. The institutions of a pac^e 
are the natural growth of the drcumstances under which it 
dmliitsehT: if two oatkms, however fiu* removed they may 
be from <me another boUi in time and in plaoe, Hnd them- 

\ 
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^iVes under like eiicomstanoes, the ch^cea ere thftt the 
effect of this likeness of circumstances will show itself in ^ 
Ukeness of their institu^ons. ^^satne evUs will sogge^ 
the same remedies; the some needs will suggest the^ ^ime, 
means of supplying them. There can be Uttle doubt that 
many of the most essential inventions of civilised life have 
been invented over and over again in distant tidies and 
countries, as different natioiu have reached those particular 
points of social advoncemem when those inventions were 
first needed. Thus printing has been independently invented 
in China and in mediieval Europe; and it is well blown 
that a process essentially the same was in use for various 
purposes in ancient Rome, though no one took the great step 
of applying to the ix'productioii of books the process which 
was lahiiliarly used for various meaner purposes (13). »What 
hapjxmed with printing we may believe also ft) have 
happtmed with writing, and we may take another illustration 
from an ait of quite another kind. There can be no doubt, 
from comparing th».‘ wemains of the earliest buildings in 
Egypt, Crecce, Italy, the British Islands, and the ruined 
cities of Central America, that the great inventions of the 
arch and the dome have been made more than once in the 
history of human art. And moreover, much as in thc^ase 
of printing, we can see in many places strivings after them, 
ahd near approaches made to them, which still never reached 
c<,rtnplete success (14). Nor need we doubt that many of the 
simidest and most essential arts of civilized life,—the use of 
the mill, the iiso of the bow, the taming of the horse, the 
hollowing out of the ennoe,—have been found out over and 
over again in distant times and places. It is only when we 
find the iinmistakeable witness of language, or some other 
sign of historic-al connexion, that we have any right to vifet 
that the commmi pc^session of inventions of this kind is 4uiy 
sign of commem derivatiem from one primitive source. So it 
is with political institution^ also. The same InstRutions 
constantly appear very far from one another, aimjdy beeausft 
the drcumstances which call^ fi>r them have arihuii in 
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tkm ftod places very hr fircm ope aaotlier. fke whole 
system of bistoneal analogies rests on this <loctriim* We 
see the same poUtical p^^omena lepeating themselves over 
an 4 over agam in various times arui places, not because of 
any borrowing fit imitation, conscious or unoonsoiousi but 
because the like circumstances have led to tho like multa. 
To master analogies of this kind, to grasp the laws which 
reflate the essential likeness and not to be led away by 
points either of likeness or ^likeness which are merely 
incidental, is the true philosophy of history. Of the way in 
which political circumstances and institutions refloat them* 
iwlvos, where no kind of borrowing or imitation can In* 
thought of, many instances will occur U* any one who thinks 
at all upon the matter. I<et mo take a nuwt striking 
from neiy modem history. It is shown beyond <lou^(f in the 
writing* of the foumjers of tho Constitution of the United 
States that they had no knowledge of the real nature of the 
Federal Constitution of the Achaian League (15), But two 
sets of commonwealth.^, widely removed from one another in 
time and place*, found thcmselvjss in circunistjmcos cfiMjentially 
tin* same. Th(* later Ferlcral union was thcrefur*' cast in a 
shape which in several piiiits pn^sonts a likenc^ss to the elder 
oiiof a likeness which is all the more striking and instrueti^'e 
Ixjcause it was m»>Ht certainly iindeaignedL Washington and 
Haniiiton hwl very fiiint notions that they were doing the 
same work which had l»oen done twenty agva before them by 
Harkrsf of Keiymeia and Aratos of Bikydn; but they did the 
work all tho same. But, on the other hand, the Federal 
O^nstitution of Switzerland is a conscious reproduction of 
the Fctleral Constitution of America, with such changes as 
Wen* called for by the different drcumstances of the two 
commonwealths (16), A better illustration can hardly be 
found of the differeuce between likenesses which are owing 
to direct transmission or imitation and likenoieies which are 
rimply owing to the law that like causes produce like 

We have thus seen that clam of likeness whicb come of 

t 
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• direct end CoBsdctia reprodueticoi or imifatioit, and lea 
eeeik ^e chm irhere the likeneae is mojfy the nstuisl vmsUk 
of Uke cimmuitsiicea But beyond these two ties ^e third 
dass^ the class which forms tl^ more immediate subject^ 
our inquiry, the class of likenesses where thaie is, os the die 
hand, no reproduction, no imitation, hut where, on the othm* 
hand, the connexion is something closer than that df n^ere 
analogy. These are the caaeg where there is every reason to 
believe that the likeness really is owing to^derivation from a 
common source# Where nations have been wholly cut off 
from one another during the historic times, and where there 
is no affinity of language to make us believe that they are 
scattered colonies of a common stock, this explanation is not 
to be thought of But when we see nations which have 
been, during the histone times, more or less widely parted 
off from one another, but which are proved by the e^dence 
of language really to be such colonies of a common stock-^ 
when, among nations like these, we find m their political 
institutions tho same %md of likenesses which we find in 
thoir languages and their mythology—the obvious inference 
is that the likeness in all these cases is due to the same* 
cause. That is to say, the obvious inference is that there 
was a time when these now pafted nations formed <Hie 
jq^tion, and that, before they piurted asunder, the common 
ffire&thers of both had made certmn advances in poli^cal 
life, had developed certain common political institutimis; 
Uaces or developements of which are still to be seen in the 
political institutions of the now isolated nations At tho 
time of the dispeision each band of settlexs took with it a 
common tongue, a common mythology, a common store of 
tho arts of social life. So it also took with it oertafri , 
prindples and traditions of political life, prini^plea and 
traditions common to the whole fronily, but which grew up, 
in the tevexal new homes of the scattered na^kms, into 
aettled political constitutions, each of which has charaoteiv 
istic Jbatures of its own, but all of which keep enott^d)^ o# 
likeness to show that they are all dikhoots from one common 
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To tm» o^ti 1910110 ^ of tlii« Idti 4 to distltigoi«ii 
Hkojoottms wluok teolfy marie tho offbhoota of a oomutem 
stock &oi>t thoeo which aro hotter relbnodl to mihor of the 
other clamos which 1 hafo disimgui^iod^ is Uio ohjoot of the 
mpmy whkh I juive ventured to call Oom|Mmtive FoUlioa 
Having thu»» in this Introduetoiy X^ure, tried to estahlifih 
the posAbility of such an inquiiy, its proper objects and its 
proper I wish to go on, in the lectnies whidb are to 
follow, to illustmta the subjeetf in some detail (rinn those 
political institiitionS whidi were common to the raCes which 
hold the highest place in the history of mankind. My 
matter hitherto has j^erhaps been uninviting: it has certainly 
been of a kind which carries with it a certain strain on the 
mind, and which does not allow of any lively treatment 
The tij^tter which I have in store ftjr the rest of thd•course 
will. 1 laust, be found of a more attractive kind; and I shall 
hope that those who have followed mo thus fiir will not 
refuse to follow mi» in tracing out the signs of origina] unity 
which are to be found in the primitive institutions of the 
Aryan nations, above all, in the thre** most illustrious 
branches of the Common stock—the Oreek, the Homan, and 
the Teuton. 
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II 

GREEK. ROMAN. AND TEUTON 

We arc now fairly cjmbarked on our subject. Wc are 
now in a position to trace out all that the Comparative 
metho 4 *of inqtiiry has to tell us of the earliest jxiliticf^ state 
of that branch of mankind to which we oui’selve.s "belong. 
Wo are now ready to stand fiice to face wnth our own 
immodiato forefathers and kinsmen. And, along with them, 
wo are ready to look, jyith fresh interest ami reverence, on 
those other branches of the common stock—kinsmen them¬ 
selves, though kinsmen less nearly allie<l—who went before 
our own race in holding the first place ajnong the nations 
of the earth. In the pages of history truly so calUsh^in 
the records which set man before us in his highest foitn— 
^he records which do not simply burthen the meniorj* with 
the names of barbarian Kings, but which teach the mind 
and the heart by the deeds and words of the heroes of our 
common nature—the recortls which set before us, not the 
physical bigness of Eastern kingdoms but the moral greatness 
of Western commonwealths—in that long history of eivilmd 
man which stretches on in one unbroken tale from the muon 
of the towns of Attica to the last measure of progress in 
England or in Germany—in this long procession of deeds 
wrought long ago but whose effects still abide among us, of 
men whose V017 memories have often been forgotten, but 
whose works stilt live in lands which they never heard 
in this mighty drama of European and Ary'an histoiy. 
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arhom, each in its aam day, the miaaion has haoii given to 
be the rulers and the te|w^heiu of the world. The natuea of 
thove threw races were the last words of my drat lecture, and 
the political institatiotia of those three races, and the relations 
of those institutions to one another, will bo tho main subject 
of my sftole comm Their history has ever been the main 
subject of my own studios; their hiatoiy I may reasonably 
suppose' to K' liett<‘r known than any other to moat of my 
hearci^ in thi*» or in any other audience. Aa the Ayran 
tamily of nations, as a whole, stands out almve the other 
families of the world, .so tho Greek, the Ibmmn, and the 
Teuton, each in his own turn, stands out above the other 
nations of tho Aryan family. Each in his turn hiuj reached 
the highest stage alike of power and cinlixation thal*was to 
Ik.* had* in his own age, and each has hande^l on his own 
tiTi Is' further enriched by 8ueccs8<us who were at once 
oonquerors and diaoiplas We get tmr glimpmwi of all three 
111 times when the light of authentic history is but beginning 
feebly n» stmggle through the mists of legend. Yet, even 
in thesf earii^'st glimpses, we see a people who have already 
nsen far above thi* state of savages, a jieople who already 
.>njy th.> most essential inventions of civiliaeil being, who 
hav# aiivaily grasped the first principh^s of dotmjatic and 
ndigious life, who have already t^en the first sti'jni in the 
gKiwth of social oitler, of miUtaty discipline, and of civil 
government. Our first glimpaes of history, in it« highest 
ami tnu'st 'W'nse, show iw the land which is at once the 
boidcr-land of Europo and Asia and tho most European of 
all European lands—the land which, above all others, is tho 
lajiid of bills and valleys, of islands and {leninsitlas, of harlsmrs 
and inland soaa—the land formed by tho hand of Nature to 
be the home of those countless independent comnionwealtha 
which vfere the earliest and the most brilliant, if not the 
;most lasting, of all the fbmis of man’s {lolitical life^fi). 
There, in the mother*huid of Hellas, the native land of art 
and song and wisdom, and mote glorious still as the native 
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land of’law cuad ^eed^m, we see the .diyan xWi In the 
lonu in which Bunof^ean histoty <w 1e|^d shows hhid|» ahcssily 
j^ossessed of aU the needfhl arte of !^e» already gathered hito 
oigaoised eivi] 'commimities, already taught te obey 4 he 
voioe of the elders of his people; hot alreo^ knowing how, 
hy the shout of applause or hy yet more emphatie silence, 
to teach the elders of his people what the will of thh peopk^ 
itself deems good. He has already Kings, but he hoe ciso 
already Assemblies; he has already courts where the man 
who has suffered wrong may come and seek for right at the 
judges’ hand. Out of the common stock of the common 
race he has already brought to perfection the noblest forms 
of the common speech and of the common store of legend: 
he speaks the tongue of Homer, and hows before the Gods 
of whdm Homer sang. We see him, in these his ep^rliest 
days, brought face to face alike with kinrlred tribes and with 
the worthiest rival of any alien stock; we see him spreading 
the name and arts of Hellas over all the /Kgsean and Ionian 
coasts (2); here winnipg island after island from the grasp 
of the mon of Tyre and Sidon (5); here mlsing his laggard 
kinsmen of Asia, of Sicily, and of EjHnros, to the level of 
the brethren who had so far outstrippetl them in the race (4). 
Wc see him, as time rolls on, planting his colonies, focb 
colony a centre of civilised life and political freedom, on all 
the coasts from the Iberian to the Tauric peninsula (5)1 
We see him in his own land rearing to the service of the 
Gods or of the State the first buildings, th^jSrst pmntcd 
and sculptured forms, that really deserved the name of art (fS^ 
We see him bring to perfection, as in a moment, the H^ung 
etnuns of the tragic and the comic muse, and we sec him 
handNown to all who shall come after him the fiiiit-firmla cf 
man’t political wisdom, the great possesoioa for al| time 
Another act of the diama shows us that a day so tuighi 0# 
this Was in truth a day too bright to last; we see Hkm 
inc^wideRee of the neti««.l)otii in ito own bad 
and in its plantations on foreign shores, die out stc|> 
till its very name has passed away. But it idmws luo^ 
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to li0r poKitieibl ^ne^om b^cam^ the armed apdelle 
her%a]^tiie$ hoir he eeiried her tongae» her art, and her 
wisdom into Isiids whieh the coikmiits of Imr of freedom 

had nevmr rmehed (8). And, yet more, we see how the 
l^er which was to tahe her ptace in the woM$ annals 
became her scholar in the act ol^ becomit^ her cotupieror^ 
how. under the Boman sway, Oreeh became mere than 
ever the common speech of civtlimii man^hoW at last the 
throne of Berne was fixed in a Qreciim clty^—bow Qreek and 
Boman came to be words of the same meaning (9V*-4iow the 
Greek speech and the Greek creed kept its hold on one half 
of the divided Empire—and how, even under the sway 
of IhecBarbmian, that speech and creed have Uvea*On to 
our own* day. 

Prom Greece we change the scene to Italy, Of the three 
great pvmtvmlar lands of Southern Europe, th« central one, 
as comparetl with the group of istandwe^ promontories to 
the east of it, forms a solid apd compact land, which nature 
seems to have marked out for a single dominion. And, 
placed in the midSt of that great inland sea whose shores 
forniKl the ^hole civilixed world of early times, no other 
land seems so clearly matked out as the destined home of 
universal Empire. And so it was: a single city of centred 
Itoly made its way, step by stop, to the dominion of Italy, 
and fipom theii)^ dominion of Italy to the dominion of the 
Ideditominean world. Step by stop, the ruling city called 
in her allies and subjects to ^are in her own eitixenship. 
A day at last came when York and Antioch not only ob^ed 
a ruler, but were as truly formed into a ainglo atom as 
were ike village of Eomultis and the village of Tatius m the 
first days of Bmnan legend (fo). Greece had won tbe| 
intoUectdal dcmmlhn the world by her arts and 
philosophy; Borne won the political dominion of the weidd| 
^ her aims, and kept hef h<dd of it by her abidiflg lAw. * 
For the song of Homer and the lore of Aristotle she hod the 
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Her tox^j^e and hier law ahe has h^ed on to evei^ later 
age^ and with them she handed jm another gi^, n^ like 
them, her own by birth, bnt which she had made no lesSKher 
own by adoption. The old creeds which» had grown and 
stiffened out of the traditions which were the ccHiunon 
heritage of the whole Aryan folk gave way to a cretsd which 
arose in a distant comer of Home’s dominion, among a 
despisfd people of alien bfood and speech. If the Aryan 
world of Europe has learned its arts and its law from its own 
elder brethren, it is from the Semitic stranger that it has 
learned its faith. But before a Semitic faith could become 
the faith of Horae and of Europe, its dogmas had to be 
defined by the subtlety of Grecian intellect, the constitution 
of its^Trganized society had to be wrought into shapely the 
undying gtmius of Homan rule. This Semitic faith, bjinishcd 
from its Semitic home, became the badge of Rome’s 
dominion: the* sway of Christ and Csesar became words of 
the same meaning (14)- It w;« with a true feeling of the 
doom which wjw in store for her, that the men of those ages 
which a shallow view of history looks on as the ages of 
Horae’s decline dared to give the name of Eternal to the 
city which was then in the childhood of her secondj^life. 
preparing for a new and mightier dominion over the minds 
of men (12). Eternal indeed Rome ha.s shown herself in 
her tongue, in her laws, and in the borrowed faith which, 
by her own law of adoption, she made her own. But she 
becanm eternal by still working out the same law which had 
been the law of her greatness from her earliest dayu Home 
became mistress of the world by doing what Athens an 4 
Sparta and Carthage had never done, by gathering those 
whom she had conquered into her ovm bosom. And she has 
remained the mistress of the world, because she knew how 
to carry on the same law in what seemed to be the days of 
her overthrow and bondage. The spell which she once ttow 
over those whom she conquered she now knew how to 
throw over those who conquered her: she won the Gqth to 
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rested }m mater^ fiiliriai (13), and 1H9 Fmidc to mtoro 
her poHtieal dooiiiiioii. The locid Borne has ^00 fiom her 
high «atate» but she k the EieroaJ City none the lean. 
Wherever meu itpeak her tongue^ wherever meu revere her 
law, wherever q^en profeea the feith which £uK>{>e and 
Buropeun oolomea have learned of her, there Home is afcill 
We hUve now come to the third race, to the race of which 
we ourselves are members, to the predomumnce of the 
Teutonic nations, alike on either aide of the Oermati Ocean 
and on either side of the Atlantic. Of that race wo may, for 
the pur)xm>a of the present inquir)’, boost uurselvca m the 
tmcat repri*JH>ntativca. The boaat may be a atartUng one, 
but, for the piur|>oses^of the present inquin*, it ia a true one. 
In purity of language indeed, our tongue, with the strong 
Romance infusion which has crept into its vocabulary*Cannot 
coinpard for a moment with the speiH'h either of our High> 
German or of our Scandinavian kinsfolk. And, if we would 
see the ancient Teutonic instittitioiiH still abiding in their 
ancient fomi. it is not in the Teutonic island btit on the 
Teutonic mainland that wo must se«*k for them. But those 
woll-nigh unchanged relics of th« earliest times linger on 
only in a fea* Alpine valleya Tin* JLandc*Hgemcindon of Uri 
and^^Unterwalden are the truest reproaentaiivea iUi earth 
alike of thc*Oermam of Tacitus and of the Achaians of 
Homer; but they are the Assemblies only of distiicts, not 
of nations, hardly even of tribe.s (14). Among the great 
nations of modem Europe, our own is, beyond all doubt, tht* 
one a’liich can claim for its political institutions the most 
unbroken descent from the primitive Teutonic sttxik. The 
veiy fiwt which for so many ago» gave Germany the highest 
place among nations at the same time cut her oflT fr«iin ail 
chum to be the truest representative of tho oldest Teutonic 
days. The Teutonic Kingdom, whose King was also Botmui 
Emperof^, was the foremost example of that fusion which bis 
made the modem world; it was the foremost example alike 
of Roman induence mt tho Teuton and of Teutonic induecice 
on the Romam But» frw that veiy reason, it could not be 
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^xatlkple of a state wlioee ^i;iQodeM 
Jtuttre grown of themselves, step by step, out of tbe oldest^ 
lostitntions of the common stock, the Scandinaviaii nathms 
have be«ffl even more ont of tile way of direct B#ean 
induences than ourselves ;%iU they too c^pnot lay claim to 
the same unbroken political descent. iUl honour, all success,, 
to the new-born freedom of those three noble realms; stU! 
ft is but a new-born freedom, a freedom which has come into 
being within the memory 1)f living men, a freedom whose 
foundations could be laid only by sweeping away the 
encroachments of despotism and oligarchy (i s). But, widely 
as our present constitution differs from the rude traditions 
and customs of thu followers of Hengpst and Cerdic, there 
still is no break between them; all in growth within the 
samoUixly; there has ncvi*r been any moment when |he old 
was swept away and the new was put in its stooch Alone 
among the political assemblies of the greater states of Europe, 
the Parliament of England can trace its unbroken descent 
from the Teutonic yotstitutiuim of the earliest times (x6). 
There w absolutely no gap between the meeting of the 
Witan of Wessex which confinued the lan-a of Alfred (17), 
or that hr earlier meeting which changed Cerdic from an 
Ealdonnan into a King (t8), and the meeting of the Qreat 
Council of the Nation which will come togefher in a few 
dajs within the pi-ecincts of the home of the Confessor. 

^ There are many points in which other lands have kept fer 
greafr^r traces in detail of ancient institutions than we have 
done; but no other nation, as a nation,'can show the same 
unlnrokoD continuity of ))olitical being. In this way we may 
claim to have preserves! more feithfully than any of ^r 
Idlisfelk the common heritage of our common fetheru 

This boast we may truly make; but the very causes which ^ 
enable us to make it shut us out from any claim to ropredbnt 
the general maxuh of the Teutonic'olement in ^uropeMt 
affeirs. Britain, Uko Scandinavm, was a world of its own, 
(t9): it was noti like the rest of Western Europe, a 
land overrun by Ttukmic settlexs who grew 9$ were frW, 
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W Boman bofinio its Tont^io oon^wois sot £>ot in ii 
Hence we tukve no true Botnan element in nn; we have 
nothing which Hue livel on u^tetraptedl^r ton the 
when Severoe a|i^ Conetaatin^xei^ed at York* and when 
London had ior a moment changed its name ^ that of the 
Boman Augusta (20). Whatever Boman elrnnent we have in 
us we owe* not to direct transmission ton th^ elder Empire* 
but to our conversion by Bcsnan^missionaries* to onr conquest 
at once by Bomanoe-spcaking warriors and by Botnanee* 
speaking lawyers, to the spirit of imitation which docked the 
lords of the island world with titles borrowed ton the 
Cas<ars of the mainland (2f>. In the three houtes of our 
folk, in the oldest England by the Eider and the $lei* in the 
newer« England which wo made for ittnselves in the* island 
world df Britain* in that newest Engiand of all which is 
spread over the islands and continents of the Ocean, we have 
of a truth had our mhtsion, but it has been a mimiott apart 
ton the mission of uur kinsfolk in •the general course of 
EurojX'an histor)-. On the £uro)>ean mainland the Teutonic 
concim^rors of Rome appear, like the BtHtian c<,>ni|a«roni of 
Orecce, in a character made up of that of conqiierom and of 
disciples. The process was indeed diifcrextt in the two cases. 
No Roman ever forgot tho name or the speech of Botne> or 
merged his national being in that of his Qreek inbjects. 
But the Teutonic conquerow of th<‘ Boman provinces were* 
proud to continue her dominion in their own persoist i they 
were proud to bear the titles of her ancient rule, and step by 
step to adopt her speech and to forget the land and the race 
from which they sprang. Never were the three races which 
hav|e been foremost in European history brought more closeiy 
tether—^never did the magic power of Rome stand Mh 
mmw clearly*—never did she show herself more proudly aa 
the hialodo centre, binding together the times befijre her 
and the times alter her*^ 4 han in the days when Greek and 
Oennan* %iMmtion and Aaeheh, disputed th^ heritage and 
the* titles qf tiie toninkm whidi the local Ecme had lost* 
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but wbioh was Boman still, into wbatover hands it fell {tz\ 
Ottt of the union of Boman and Teutonic elements atose t&e 
modem world of Europe. The other races of Entope {day 
but a secondary or a hidden part alon^de of them.«In 
Eastern Europe the Slave bas played ove^ again, with less 
brilliancy, the same part which the Teuton played in the 
West: he too has been half conqueror, half disciple. Bub 
gtuia, Sen’ia, Bussia, are to the Eastern Empire and the 
Eastern Churcil what the kingdoms of Western Europe are 
to the Western Empire and the Western Church. The day 
of greatness of the Slavonic nations is perhaps yet to come. 
Th<.'ir early advance was chocked, and their progress was 
thnjwn back for age.s, by a crowd of the most opposite 
enemies (23); and their nwival in later times haw placed 
theni ^igh among the rulers of the world, but has iardly 
placed them aimoiig its enlighteners. The other gn‘at 
Eurojaean race, the race which came before the Teuton as 
thi* Slave cmne after him, the great Celtic nu.*e which formed 
the vanguard of the ^lyaii march to the We.st, still lives, 
still rtourishes, still plays a fon^most part in the histoiy of 
the world; but ho play.s that part under a IwiToweil guist*. 
The Celt in his own person, speaking his own tongue, lingers 
only ill comers here and there, one degrt*e only more visible 
than the Iberum whom he dislodged. To fit himself to play 
1 i foreriKWt part in the history of Euro|x*, the Celt has had to 
borrow' the garb of tw'o successive conquerors. The Celt of 
Ouul htw wmught uwny a brilliant jiage in the histoiy of 
Eun>pe; but he has wrought it only as one who has taJeen 
to himself the name of a German tribe, and who speaks one 
of the many dialects of the imd}ing tongue of Borne. 

Thus much iviiittm history would teach us, that thi^ 
three races, the Greek, tho Boman, the Teuton, have pkyed, 
each in his own day, the foremost part in European history^ 
foremost alike in the arts of war and peace, foremost in 
literature and philosophy, foremost in the twofold rnfo over 
the bodies and the souls of men. But written histmfy^^by 
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Itself could aeveif havo to)d us in what tcMou thoaa tlu^ 
races stood to me another^ That th^ was sonieUiing in 
ocHEumon between the men of the two great peninsulas, that 
Oreioe and Italy were not foreign to one another in’ the way 
in which Egyptsand Carthage were foreignt could not but 
ibree itself on men’s minds. But for ages there were no 
better mhans of explaining their undoubted liheness than by 
dreams of primmval and heroic^ oolomsta pissing from the 
Eastern peninsula to the Western. Hdiaktto, Evandrus^ 
Odysseus, passecl from Greece to leave their mark on ltaly» 
and the Sabine Numa learned of the Samian Pythagoras the 
sacred lore with which his infant city was to worship the 
conunon Gods of Qreeco and Italy (24). But that Greece 
and Italy had aught in common with the Goth, the^Fronk^ 
and the Saxon, perhaps never came into men’s minds, bnless 
indeed ^e may sec some shadowa of the great truth in thmw 
wild tales which spoke of H^raklda and Odysseus as leaving 
traces of their presence by the banks of the Bhino and the 
Banubes as well as by those of the Tiber and the Arno (35). 
It is to the Comparative method of research that wo owe that 
greatest discovery of modem science which puts all these 
facta in their trac order and their true relation to each other* 
From that n^ethod we have learned that the throe ruling 
races were but tribes of one greater race, branches of one 
oommon stock, detachments of one vast army, some of which 
reached their destined quarters earlier than their ooinrades. 
We see and know the relation in which the three ruling 
races stand to ca<di other; we see also the relation in which 
they stand to other members of the great family whose place 
in the world’s history has been less brilliant It may bo 
that the Celt came too soon, that the Slave came too late, to 
have any direct share in the work of their brethren; but 
they are bretbren adfre the lees, We can now see the great 
fruDoily in its primmve} home, already risen fiir above the 
elate of savages, frindshed abee^ with the raling thoughts 
and the main inventions of dvUised life. We see men 
aiMiig whom the frunily life, the social life, has already taken 
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and gSiflieeib eb^ wh6 lum d0iMo|»ed ^ 
^0fekb comeptitm of govommmb and wko liM 

idready leamed to lniild-* 4 et ii« mt^eir aay to 
to eof* the ground, to tame the home and the hound aa tleir 
he^n in warfitfe. either with men of other atoeks or nith 
the wild deer of their own wooda and waatee^ with the hidl 
whoee honia have been taught to aound the aong of^eetoai. 
with the lion whose haokjraid path modem aoienoe haa 
mapped out from the carea of Hendip to the banka of the 
Stryindn (36), We aee the many kindred etreama doW off 
from the common source; one branch haa already passed olf 
into the frur East, again to meet in fru’>off ages with their 
severed brethren, to give worthy foes to Miltiadds and 
Alescander. to Julian Heracliua (27). and to give foes, 
aubjeols, teachers, and leamem, to the founders and ndent of 
our own i^m in the &r-ofr Aryan land. They ffrased to 
the land of morning; others took another line of march, as 
if to follow the great light whoso daily course held so deep a 
sway over their thoughts to his home or his tomb beyond 
the stream of Ocean (28). And in that great company 
marched together, not yet parted off into people, nations, and 
languages, the forelathera of Camillus and of Brennus, of 
Oesar and of Veroingetoria. There marched, as yet bretbrm 
of one house and speech, the forelathers of Th&seus and 
Ahhillens, the forefathers of Theodorio and Charles, the 
forefathers of Hengest and Cerdic. And there, carrying as 
it were the brightest destinies of the world within them, 
marched the men of whose stock should Come the great 
ehampions of right and freedom, the frre&thers. as yet cne 
in Speech and brotherhood, of Kleisthenfis the son of If ega-» 
klfrti of Oaios licimns, and of Simon of Montibrt But 
after a while they part company. One band leads the ^$1^ 
of the weatwerd march, to bear the hvont of the att^ 
against the olctor tenants of the Imd, themselves as it were 
to take their |^ice. to live on in distant islandi and pmifri* 
eulas as ieolated fragments of a <mce wide^^read and 
nAhrtdsen people (3p)^ While tite Oeitto vangifrud piMh 
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ihmidsm into tht niiUons of QeniMiiiy„ of 3 ( 3 «iwiinAvi% w«l 
of £&agUiid-^r Uio do^ whoa o 0 ^oohi Aom tlwoo mo^ 
stotoo ohould grow iato tho comiooawoimho whioh havo 
guordod tbo oouree ond (bo nfbuMi of (ho groot Toatonio 
stream (50X which have plaatod a toot of hoodom ovoa oa 
the dro^ shoroe of Iceland, and which have callod into 
being the mightiest commonwealth of ill in the new K^iigliidi ^ 
land beyond the Ocean. But our own day was not to come 
tih our kinsmen who pressed on, as it m^t then seem, with 
a hapiper lot, to the brighter shores of the southern Sea bad 
done their work and had made the way ready for us. 
Leaving the common oentro as an united band but parting off 
into two compames at the head of the great Hadriatto Oulf, 
the tefiithers of the Hellenes and j|>he fore&thers of the 
Italiaus spread themselvea over the two pemnsulaT lands 
where the written history of Aryan man was to begin. They 
played thotr part, each branch in its turn, the Western 
branch enterod into the hentago of the Eastom, till the time 
came when odr own race wmi to enter upon the heritage of 
both, to become the direct inheritors of Bopie, and, through 
Borne, the indirect inheritoni of Greece. 

The^e then are tho three great historic races, the races 
which have played the fi>remost part among mankind, the 
laoes whose history really makes op the political histoiy of ^ 
man. But striking and instructive as the histoiy of each 
of them is in itseli^ it becomes more striking and instructive 
stiU when we look on those three races as brethren of one * 
comman stoch, parted kinsmen who shared ^ a common 
heritage which they knew not of And there aro moments 
iniha history of t^ world whei» not only these three races, 
but ^ (he Europesn branches of the great fiimily seem as 
it ww gathered together» someti^ to do battle agatnst a 
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oomiaon ^my, sometimes, m it were., to toeet ftt tbe 
of that abiding power which might well pass for the eotiiio^ 
centre of them all We. read a casual notice that fVankish 
and English ambassadors f»»nd their way to the court of 
Justinian, an(J the utmost that we feel is 30 kind of languid 
curiosity, awo^ened by one of the very few times when the 
name of our nation in its earliest days is to be foudd in the 
pages of writers who still s^ke the tongue of Greece (3 s). 
But when we think that those Frankish and English 
ambassadors represented the two great branches of the 
Teutonic mce, that they brought with them, if not the 
homage, at least the awe and wonder, of the conquered 
Celtic lands of Gaul and Britain—when wc think that the 
prince to whose court they went was himself a kind of 
triple-bodied O^iy'fin, a Boinan Cffwar of Slavonic obirth, 
reigning in a Greek city over all lands from thj Ocean 
to the Etiphrates (32)—it would seem as if representatives 
of every Eim)pean branch of the common stock had beim 
gathered together beBoath the roof of the man who gave 
the world the abiding gift of the Imperial Law. Or take 
another instance, not this time from a jHjaceful gathering, 
but from the held of battle. On the field of Chfilons every 
European branch of the Aryan family seemed^ to have sent 
its contingent to the host which was to drive back the 
^Turanian invader. Side by side, equal in might and dignity, 
emblems of the world that was passing away and of the 
world that was coming in its stead, marched Actios and 
Thoodoric, the Boman and the Goth. But the Roman 
came from the Illyrian land by the Danube; the Goth 
ruled over Celt and Iberian on either side of the Pyrenees 
(33). And around their banners gathered the Frank 
«the Saxon, representatives of the two great branches of the 
Teutonic race, along with the Celt from his Atmurican 
peninsula and the Sarmatian from the farthest European 
home of the oommcm frunily <34X One name alone ^ 
wanting. Greece and Haced<mia sent no hdp igaihst; a 
ibe in whose presence they m^t veil have remember 
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X€tx«8 and Dawiw we*e their Iteieii. Ait that the 
eid^ biethreti of the hotuie ootdd give was the Hell€auo<* 
sounding name borne by- the Patiictan who led the hoete 
of ^me to their Ja»t netoiy. 

Those days were the true Middle Ages, the days when 
the Eoman and Teutonic elements of modem £un>pean 
life stood side by side, not as yet wrought together into 
the whole which was to comi of their ftwion. And the 
history of thosit wonderful ages gains a ftesh life if we 
remember that when Alaiic his host from the walls of 
Athens to the walls of Home (35)* he was marching through 
the lauds of men of the same primeval blood and speech as 
his own. And now what had those scattered brethren in 
comii^n ? Wliat, above all, had the thive great Wes in 
common, the Greek, the Koman, the Teuton ? For those 
three must, as I have already said, form the main subject 
ot our inquiry. Their own importance is higher than that 
of any other race: I who have tak^ the matter in hand 
am better able to deal with them; you who hear me will 
nmst Ukely better able to judge of what I say, if I keep 
myself for the more jMirt within the limits of the races which 
hold the foremost place in European history. For the more 
part, I say^ not exclusively. While keeping our main 
attention fixed on these three races, I shall still Wly, as 
occasion may servtj and as my own knowledge may allow 
me, draw illnstratiomi from other branches of the Aryan 
toily, and even from nations which stand outside the 
Aryan pale. In an inquiry of this kind, which as yet is 
purely tentative, it is well to draw our illustrations from 
as wide a range as may be. The points of Ukenefi» beta'cen 
the primitive political institutions oi the various Aryan nations 
are beyond doubt, but we meet with striking likenesse!i also 
among nations which are not Aryan. These facts suggest 
that we should very carefully examine every case of Uheness, 
that we should see as well as we can to which of the three 
esmses of likeneas which X traced out in my fiwmer lecture 
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most ssie^ he tefme^, 0ns of,t|knse itos 
of dinect t^nBmlwdon, whether teking the Of 
OonseiQQs imitstioti or noi^-^may ho petty well laid aalde 
while dealing with the pimi^e instittitione of any nuill^* 
Hen who are in the state in which any of the Aryan natiorw 
were at the time when we get otur hrst glimpses et them are 
not likely to borrow institutions from any foreigif Sooroe^ 
except wh^ they come in contact with nations in a state 
of civilization out of all comparison with their own. The 
Celt of Gaul was not likely to adopt the manners or institu¬ 
tions of the Iberian, nor was the Iberian likely to adopt the 
manners and institutions of the Celt But both stood ready 
to be moulded by the manners and institutions of the Greek 
colonis^ of Massalia or of the Roman colonists of Aqua» 
Sextim (36). It is absolutely certain that the primitive 
Greek, the primitive Teuton, and the primitive ^Italian 
did not borrow from one another. Wo may even be certain 
that the different tribes of the three races did not borrow 
from one anothei^thal; the Ionian did not borrow from the 
Borian, the Latin from the Oscan, or the Frank from the 
Saxon. But, setting actual borrowing of any kind aside, 
it requires close examination in each particular case to say 
whether the likeness between the institutions^ of any two 
given tribes or nations is due to the actual sharing of a 
common heritage or to the like working of Uke circuit' 
stances in different times and placea Even between 
twq Atyan races, even between two tribes of the same Aryan 
laec. it is not always safe hastily to decide that the likeness 
must be due to one or other of these causes. Greater 
cau’tion still is needed when we come to likenesses between 
Aryan nations and nations of another stock. We shall 
present see that the Old Testament, to go no {hrthmr, 
furnishes us with several cases of striking likeness betwemi 
HeUenic or Tentonio institutirms and the institutions of the 
primitive Semite tribes. Is such a likmiesB as thik) not 
indeed accidental hut incidental f Is it duh simpfy to tlie 
wmking of like rirenmstances hrinjpig about Him leaulp ? 
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‘whkb <lury»a tad Semite nations dbare alike (37b ^ 

A aader betitage atilb oAnmon to all mankind f X will not 
ventove to dogmaticaUy in &vonr <4 any ol ^ete 
altemativea 1 do not tbink that ^e time hm emne in 
whndi ft is safe to decide degmatieaUy in k^voiir of any 
of them. In an inquiry whieh is still only in its 
it is sa^r to mark such osaesafbr farther esnmkiation, bnt 
to leave their full explanation till the inquiry itself abaH 
have reached a Ibrther stage. With oar present amount 
of knowledge, the wisest course is to collect instanose ftmn 
all quaiteis, to clasmfy them so fiur as wo have the means 
of doing so, but not to be hasty in such clas^oation, not to 
bo di||Keartenecl if there are many instances which we have 
to leave unclassified altcgethen 
In carrying out our inquiry as to the couneruon between 
Primitive institutious, we may apply nearly the same rules 
as those which have been suggested in the case of Com* 
parativo Mythology. It is not safe to*set down any instance 
of likeness as being necessarily a case of an inheritance 
ficom the common stock, unless we have some horrtdKmitive 
evidence besides the likeness itself We have the highest 
degree of stifeh corroborative evidence whenever Comparative 
Philology Steps in to help un If two distinct nations 
the Aryan fiunily--or, by the tame argument, if two distinct 
nations of any other fiumUyx-^'have a common 
called by a common name, and if the likeness is plainly 
not a case of imitation or borrowing from one another, such 
an institution may be set down without any kind doubt 
as being a clear case of common inheritance from a common 
stacks But the negative argument the other way as by 
no means equally strong. The caprice of language is so 
great, woidB drop out of use in one tongue and an loq^ 
In use in jmotber in such a singular way, that the mere 
Hoa cognate institutloiis axe not calted ly otgnate 
names is not of its^ isroof that they are not jpaxi df n 
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coiomon beritago. We weigh all the dxetiieet^oee 
all the diieient forms of evidencel Of all the toha ^ 
corrobovatlTe evidence, the |>hilological form is douhtlesa'the 
highest, but it is not the only* dhe. If two nationSina^ 
^own by other evidence, especially by philological evid^ee 
applied to other subjects, to be kindred nations, holding in 
common a large share of the primitive common stock—if 
the nature of their political institutions, no less than of 
their language, their niytllology, their customs of other 
kinds, naturally suggests the thought of a common derivar 
tion—the mere fact that their institutions do not bear 
cognate names is not enough to disprove, or even to throw 
doubt upon, the common derivation of those institutions. 
In many, ^mrhaps in most, cases we shall 6nd that the 
kindreckinstitutions bear names which are not philologically 
cognate, but which translate one another, sometinms in a 
very remarkable way. The institutions are the same; the 
names are not the same; they may not even come from 
a common root; but they are the names which most 
closely answer to one another iik meaning in a later stage 
of the two languages. This is in truth exactly what we 
might loc)k for. The common stock of language which the 
undivided Aiy'au family possessed in common—oven the 
stock which its Buropean branches possessed* in common 
'^fter their separation from the Eastern branch—was, in 
the nature of things, a vocabulary of the simpl^t kind, a 
vo<S>^lary consisting mainly of nouns expressing the most 
faiiifliar objects and verbs expressing the most familiar 
actons. Words expressing objects or processes which are 
at all complicated or abstract belong to a later stage. Those 
each nation has formed for itself; it has formed them out 
ofHhe old common roots, hut it has formed them each for 
itself, and after its own fashion. Now this aigument. 
spedally applies to the names of political institutions. We 
nmy believe that the primitive Aiyans, before their sepam^ 
tiem, had already taken the first steps in political lifo; that 
they had already developed a ^unfde form of govenctniMmt* 
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tnicea of irhich ore atili to be foand among itbe ooottered 
membera of the emurnon &mily. That' ^ch i$ coae, 
or k likely to be the cm, is the ground-work of whole 
of the present inquiry. ^But, though we may believe that 
the Aryans bofo|e the dispersion had worked mit for them¬ 
selves something which vre may fiurly call common political 
institutions, we cannot believe that they had wc^ked out 
for themselves any refined or exact politick vocabtilaiy. 
IHie political stock which the sSatterod brethren earned ofif 
with them at the dispeision must have consisted of a few 
acknowledged customs, a few acknowledged simple pdnciples; 
but their dictiomiry of political terms must htive been short. 
They may have haii—;! firmly believe that they had—among 
them the germs of monarchy, of aristocracy, and of demo* 
cracy,,but they certainly had not names th»)se abstract 
ideas. *ii was each nation working for itself alter the 
dis|)ersion, which worked for itself, out of the common 
stock of principles and cu.stom.s, such more elaborate political 
forms as suiteii its own circumstances.^ And for those forms 
it devis4?d names out of its own vocabulary as it stood at 
th«,' time. In this way, while we fully b<*lieve that there 
is a common political heritage bf)longtng to tho whole 
family, yet it i 4 in no way wonderful, it is rather what we 
^ould in every way expect to liappen, that each nation 
should have a political \'ocabtilary of its own. That is to 
say, most of the names of particular officers and th^Uke 
in each particular nation were iDde]>endent}y given b)n^h 
nation in the particular language iiito which the comi&n 
speech had by that time grown among them. 

And now let us illustrate all this by examples taken from 
the political histoty and political nomenclature of the throe 
great ral^es of which we have mainly to speak. In future 
lectures I hope to draw out more ftiUy in detail how, as for 
as we go back, by the help of tustoiy^ or legendrinto 
HeUenic, Italian, or Teutonic antiquity, we find in all atUce 
the germs alike of the monarchic, the aristocratic, and the 
democratic principles of government. That unmn of the 
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which Ikdtwi though^ if posaih^, oDuIdi m% W Ittaliiig, 
Ke«ms in tnith to have bean a common Arym hetit^g^ 
poanhly a heritage of all mankind (38). In later thaec^ 
cdnadoYis attempts have been made, or, without a&yoojQaaioua 
attempt, men have been led hy the drcunsstancee in whi^ 
they found themselves, to devise forms of government alW 
this model In so doing,«as in so many other cdses, they 
have o^n, wittingly or unwit^gly, &llen back upon the 
earliest models that were be found. There is one form 
of government which, under various modifications, is set 
before us in the earliest glimpses which we get of the 
political life of at least all the European members of the 
Aryan family. This is that of the single King or chief, 
first ruler in peace, first captain in war, but ruling, not by 
his own arbitrary will, but with the advice of a coypcil of 
chio^ eminent for age or birth or personal expldits, and 
fiirther bringing all mattem of special moment for the 
final approval of the general AKsembly of the whole people. 
I am fiur from sayipg that this form of government is 
peculiar to the Aryan nations; but 1 wl^h to deal with it 
first of all as something which seems to be common to all 
the Ajyan races, and which is undoubtedly common to the 
three great races with which we are chiefly concerned. It 
is the form of government which we see painti^ in our fir|t 
picture of European life in the songs of Homer; it is found 
alike in the r^hn of the King of Hen at Myk^n8 and in 
the Walm of the King of Gods and Men on Olympos. It 
is the form of government which tradition sets before tia 
as the earliest form of that ancient Latin constitution out 
of which grew, first the Commonwealth and then the Ibipire 
of Borne It is no less the form of government which ww 
see in the first picture of our own race drawn for ns by the 
hand of Tacitus (39), and in the glimpses given ns by our 
own native annals of the first days of our own hran^ 'd 
that race whoa they made their way into this island in 
which we dw^L Hififorences of detail may easily be mail^ 
in the diSbrent focins of the common constitothm, as it 
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i^s^ewn tn of tbe thfoo gtofti laooo hum} eveii^l 
lilbte and among diflbmnt tribaa of Hio aama taoft^ T|i<i 
litres of the ohief itilef, t^io mann^ of Ida a|i|>omttnaat^ the 
tmgs of hie iwwerB^ dider in difibr^t oaaea. Wi^ theiie 
differenoaa of detail 1 shall have to detd in my nexh {eottma 
1 hhve now only to speak of the common olement in alt 
And in & 11 ^ I think, we «^ali see the same geneml system 
of the single head of the statgi, the smaller Coonoi], and 
the final authority of alt, the general Assembly of the arbote 
people. And, when tho likeness is so close bei#een (Jie 
three branches of this great fionily which cannot poadhly 
have borrowed their institutions horn utfe another In ktet 
times, but which remained together as one people till a late 
stage of the general dispersion of the Atyan natiops, the 
presumption surely is in favour of the belief that political 
institoti^ns which are so strikingly alike are in truth a 
<x>mmon heritege, a prinueval form of government under 
which the forefather of Greeks, Italians, and Teutons lived 
together, before Greeks, Italians, anch Teutons had parted 
oil' into separate nations. This presumption may he met 
by the objection at which I have alreruly hinted, namely, 
that the sevoral powers of the State, analogous as their form 
and powers ipay he, are not, as a rule, called by eognate 
names in the three langtiages, Greek, liOtln, and Teutonio. 
But, if I have suggested the objection, 1 think I have also 
answered it beforehand. I think that the diveivitiea of 
name are exactly what we ooght to expect. Each race 
carried away certain general principles of government from 
die eomnion stock; hut the details of each particular con> 
stitotimi, still more the details of its political vocabulary, 
were woHced out by each nation for itself or rather by each 
tritle 'of each nation for itadf, in times hmg after the 
disper^on. At all events, the points of likeness and im* 
likeness between the early political vocabulaiy of the thxUe 
tacee form a part of oor snhjeot, and it is with some ifnjntiy 
into them that 1 purpose to dll up the rest of the space 
wbkdi is left me to4ay, We shall find fow or no cases in 
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wlueh the actual names of any oMce^are akin In the thr^ 
]angnag<^; but we shall hnd that most of them can be 
tmced up to common roots, and that there are several oas^ 
in which names, though they are not cerate with«one 
another, yet most certainly translate one another. 

■I 

Let us begin with the ^miliar names of the chief of the 
State in the three languages. It is plain at first sight that 
the words M&s, an^ King are not words of common 

origin. Nor is the matter mended if, instead of those three 
fmniliar names, we use older or less usual names in each 
of the three languages, if we take the older or poetic Greek 
title &pa$ (40), or if for the comparatively modem title of 
King we take the older Thiudam or Drihten. But the fact 
that (fyning^King, in all its form.s,i.s a comparatively ^odem 
title, is an important point in the argument. It slfimvs how 
offices which were substantially the same were called by 
different nanie.s at different times, or by different bmnehes 
of the same race. Gothic Thiudans and tho English 
Cyning must have expressed an office substantially the .same, 
because the Latin JRex and the Greek translate 

both of them. The names are in no way kindred in origin, 
but they are closely kindred in meaning: Cyning firom cyn 
and Thit(d«M from thinda., each calleii after the'^ta or people, 
pretty well translate one airother (41). We thus find two 
nations so nearly allietl in speech, though so widely cut off 
in history, as the English and the Goths, nations about 
which we can hardly doubt that their in.stitutions came ffom 
a common source, calling the head of the people by names 
which in both cases mcrnit the head of the people but whitdi 
are in no way philologically akin. There is, than, no need 
to bo surprised if, among branches of the Aryan fomily which 
are less nearly akin, wo do not always find cognate offices 
called by cognate names. We shall rather be surprised to 
find in how many cases the names are cognate. The ZMiA 
K&o and the Teutonic Cyning have nothing in (xanmon in 
their names \ but, if we go one step beyond the titles bovne 
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by the men themeelvee, 'we sboU ^nd that tha^ nyviHia d£ 
the one ia the same thing aa the o£ the other; if we 
my of the one that he ftseU, wo eay of the other that ha 
fixtMe (42}. We may go further East and Weat» am! find 
the same name an the Celtic both of Wales and Irelaiid, 
and in the hur^ofiP Sanscrit (43). We then see that both 
the idea bf g[»vemment and this particular root to express 
government had borne fruit in the Aryan mind» not only 
before the Latin had parted ofjf from the Teuton, not only 
before the Celt had parted ofr from both, but before the 
great separation had happened between the European and 
the Astatic branches of the great family. It is therefore 
owing merely to one of the accidents of languid that, while 
Latin and English had a cognate noun and a cognate verb 
to expaess the kingly ofBce, Latin had, and English had not, 
a cogna^ noun to express the King himself. And if the 
comparatively modem forms, both of English and of High* 
German, give ns no cognate name f<.>r Bean, we have in the 
older Gothic the fonn Reiks, which, if It does not strictly 
translate Bfx and Oyning^ is not very for removed from 
them in meaning (44). If then we find these tmees of 
common origin in Latin, Teutonic, Ccitic, and Sanscrit, we 
may be suro that the absence of any such analogies, at all 
m'cnts of any such palpable analogies, between laces so 
much more closcdy allied as the Greek and the Latin, must 
be a mere caprice of language, though a strange one indeed. 
1 say no such palpable ai^ogies, because I leave it to 
stronger philologers than myself to say whether any kindred 
may lurk between and regere. However this may be, 
it is at least plain that the most obvious words^ foiuf ^d 
are in no way akin either to Beao or to Oyning, 
Bur, whatever may be the origin of those names, there is 
nothing wonderful in each tribe calling its particular officers 
by n^mies of later formation in its own language. That 
words Mbk and /ScurtXffr should be quite distinct Is no more 
wondmfnl tiian that the names given by dhSerent Italhin 
sad different Qre^ tribes to other closely sUied officers 
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MOfilld be wboUjr dietmct alao. Xa^uih Ite ejikd 

Samniimi hae its lUj^e ban 

f^wtorii '«nd Imperahrs fdl at onoe. ^e 

(iifoence—« difiTerenoe of ao im^fiartance f<ar our 
tboagb of great importance in a strictly p^ological view-t^ 
i» that J^oBtor, Dictator, and Impmxtor cm all aroida of eaig^ 
formation in lAtin, while haa plontj of Creek 

derivativos, but, as &r aa we can see, no Creek cognatee. 
So the Assembly is in old time the dyopif; at Athens it is 
the iKK\rf<r(a ; at Sparta it is the ttXia. But the Spartan 
name appears again at Athens os the name, if not of the 
popular Assembly, yet of the popular court of justice (4$), 
and, by that cycle which in so many ways binds together 
the last and the first days of independent Greece, the iyof 4 
which fre have seen among the Achaians of Homer ^pears 
again among the Achaians of Polybios (46^ The Creek 
yitnj and the Latin gentes iwpe palpably the same in name 
as well as in substance; but the ^parpUii and ^p<iro/xf ot 
Athens have in their ^^litical use no Latin cognates, though 
wc see in them the missing Greek cognates of the names of 
kindred, brother and Jroier (47X Ho the Athenian ^ouAii 
answers to the Spartan y€povtr(a\ but now mark that the 
Spartan yepowrta translates the livtin Senatite. Mark too, 
that the aristocratic order at Athens and M Rome are 
re^[»ectively the iwir«ir and the DquUea, words which have a 
phrloK^cal connexion m the far-off kindred of tmtoc and 
but which in their actual shapes are distinct imd 
comparatively late formations (48). A whole fiood ot 
analogies now pours in upon us. The yepowrta and the 
Senate are kindred institutions, institutions which, one mm 
hardly doubt, are really port of the common hentage. But 
the analogy of the names is simply a case of that kind of 
analogy wldch i^ngs ffom like causes producing like effeeta, 
In an early state of society, age implies rule and rule impli^ 
ago; this is tanght ns by a whole crowd of words in all 
languages, from the Elders of Midian and the 
of IBoa, we have not only Spartan and Roman Senat^ 
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mUmdm, ^nhxm nttme ^ Imhi fmmd iiito m 
tum^ otiSoe: w^ tiftve mold l^iigMi 

Meidmnm ; wq hav« the hmg etfing of tmsnm which cpiiiig 
fioni the medheral uae of Smwr {40), Mmtii^Hirt 

Sifti Sir, cod eniileM others. And, to end m we hove h^n, 
beyond Ihe Aiycn fold, wo hove ^e Sht&i^ of tfoe i^b, 
and emotkg them the moot fomoue of hie dues, the Old Han 
of the Mountain (50X So e^itt die IweifAeitu of Homer, 
the tirefte of Athene, the ISquiith of Borne, af^^ear again in 
the the GemOfifi, the of JROmaiioe 

Europe, and in the of the Teutomo ntainkod, 

Here again the natnea ace aimply anidogotta. Wherever, 
tm always will be in an early state Of aodety, there ia no 
prolbeeional army, but an am^ ftation eervea without pay, 
if such an army ueea honiemen oa part of ita force (S^), that 
force t# sure to be made up of the noble and wedthy: 
mwiiy and ekkctlry will be the aame. In the later daya 
of Bomc the JEquiki ceased to be a nnlitary body; but in 
after agee, whoa the name state of tj^inge came again, new 
words mrr made, no longer foom the now bbaolete but 
from the word cnballm which had taken its place. |n 
Germany again tho same oausos again calierl forth the word 
HtUer, and its English equivalent oomes into use in the later 
years of our*national Chronicle, when King William duba 
his son Henry to ruUr (52). No such title fo heard of in 
the earlier days of England. The Thegn, the Ealdormaii, 
the King himself, alike fought on foot; the hocse might bear 
him to the field, but when the fighting itself came, he 
at4iod on his native earth to receive the onslaught of her 
enemies (53), 

All these are instances of the way in which, especially m 
so ymng a form of reseiunch as this, we must ever walk 
waril(y, and most carefully distingnish oases of likeness whioh^ 
these Is every reason to bdieve are xeatly owing to inherit* 
ance from a oommon stock, and cases where the likeness is 
Shn^y the tikenesa of analogy, the effect of like resnlts 
«^iiin^g foom like causea We have seen how much 
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k ptoved by the presence of cognate names of offices, hoir 
little is proved by its absence. Our preliminaiy wmrk is now 
over. We have defined the nature of our method; we have 
traced out the limits within which it will for the present be 
wise commonly to confine its application. Jin the following 
lectures 1 shall tiy to grapple with the leading analogies to 
be found in the great institutions of the three r^bes with 
whom we have mainly to deal. In my next lecture 1 purpose 
to deal with the State ItseliTwith the primitive conception 
of the commonwealth, as wo see it in our first glimpses of 
Greek, Roman, and Teutonic political life. I shall thence 
go on to tho head of the State, the King, and to its body, 
^e Assembly. And the course may well be wound up with 
some instances of special analogies in the institutions of the 
three r^es, all helping to show, on the one hand, hov^ truly 
human nattire is one; how, without regard to races and times, 
men are by like circumstances moulded to like forms; and, on 
the other hand, to show how great is the common heritage 
which tho tribes of th<^ common family bore away from their 
primfoval home, how many are tho signs of ancient brother^ 
hood, which, notwithstanding distance of ]>lace and time, 
notwithstanding mutual ignorance and mutual hatred, may 
still be traced among them. 
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THE STATE 

In my two former U'cturos wo Havo, I trust, soon somewhat 
of the general nature of that ccmimoii (political herijage a 
shore ^ which probibly belongs to eveiy member of tho 
grrot Afyan family, ami most certainly belongs to each of 
its thrw most illustrious branches. Our earliest glimpses of 
the life of our fori'fathers one! kinsfolk set them before us as 
already gotherwi together in organizoil societies, os having 
already dovelopwl the first principles of political government, 
and, what is more, as alnwly showing the genus of the 
thrive great forms of political government,—os showing the 
genus of monarchy, of aristocracy, and of democracy. Wher- ' 
ev<jr we find, in however rudo a shape, the King or other chief, 
the Council of olden* or nobles, and the general Assembly 
of the people, the sul)stanco of all three is there. Nor must 
we in this matter he led away by mere names. The first 
element, that of the King or other chief, may remain after 
the kingship in the ordinary sense has been abolished, just 
M the forms and titles of kingship may remain after the n^al 
kingly power has passed away. The aristocratic element 
again, vhe Council, may or may not take the form of an 
bereditaiy body. Aristocracy, I need hardly say, in its strict , 
sen9e» is the rule of the beet: indeed aristocracy would bn 
the nde of the ideally best, those who are retdly wisest, 
bravest, and most upright. Any other standard, be it that 
of age, of birth, or of wealth, is simply a substitute which 
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18 acoe{>ted because, in (ui imperfect wmid, tbe rote of 
the ideally best is something which may be talked about,, 
hut whidi will never be found in ^tnal being (iX In the 
most conservative society of men that ever was, the 6 om^ 
munity which never wholly abolished anyane of its ancient 
institutions, in the Commonwealth of Rome, we see how both 
the kingly and the aristocratic elements of the StaV, in the 
common sense of those woit^, might bo swept away without 
at alt sweeping away the substance of either the kingly or 
the aristocratic power. Pe^nai kingship was swept away, 
but the kingly power was not swept away: it was amply 
put into commission, entrusted to two men for a year, inst^ 
of to one man for life (z). Afterwards, as the needs of the 
State galled for such a change, it was further divided among 
various magistrates of various ranks, but to all ofAwhon^ 
some portion of kingly dignity still clave (3> Sb again, 
when, as the monarchy had changed into a commonwealth, 
so the commonwealth changed into a monarchy, the change 
was not made by abolishing old otHces, or by creating new 
ones, but by gathering all the offices of State into the hand 
of a single man. As the separation of the various duties of 
the King created the various magistracies of the Common¬ 
wealth, so in turn the union of the various magistracies 
of^liho Commonwealth created the Emperor ![ 4 X So with 
regi^ to the aristocratic branch, the object of all popular 
movements at Rome was, not to abolish the Senate, not 
even greatly to lessen tho powers of the Senate ($), but to 
break down the distinction of old and new citizens, and 
to throw the Great Council ol the Commonwealth open 
to all its members. In this way the three poweiu went on, 
though the hands which hold them might be changed Hie 
kingly power went on, though there was no longer a peieon^^, 
King; rile aristocratio power went on, though it was no 
longer cohiined to a particular order of the Commimwealth; 
and thereby hir two glorious centuries Rome came nearer to 
being aristocratic, in the litoral sense, than any o^er, 
government that the world ever saw. If the rule of the best- 
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nfTMi «rer f^aohed in any politioftl cmmmiif apon oavlh. it 
mely iraus in ihe aovfimattwealib iHikh tBmti agaiiwt 
Hannibal and oTarihraw^ inro. If tbare av^ was a tuna 
wbeb the ideal pictaie of poet waa to be found on earthy 
the time when a 


Nchm wfMi for a put; i 
Wbm all wero for IIm itato; 

When the great maailieI}Md the poor. 

And the poor mao tov^ th« great, 

that time was aorely to be found in thoao brightest daya of 
the Roman Commonwealth, when the elder diatmotions of 
patrician and plebeian had pawed away, and when the later 
dfotmotiona of rich and poor had not begun to show^tbem^ 
selves «(6X The great idea of the State, the City, the 
Commonwealth, the groat whole in and for winch each of it» 
members lived and worked and fought tmd died, had never 
reached to greater sway over the minds of men thiui in the 
long struggle between the first of citietand the font of meih 
Thus it was shown that the very greatest of men, in tbo 
single strength of the wisest head, the stoutest heart, and 
the strongest arm, was, aRm’^all, a power less mighty than 
the ^durin^ strength of an united people (7)1 To i^ow 
how the idea of the State^-that is, in those days, the idea of 
the City»~could rule men s heads and guide thmr actions, 1 
might hnd examples equally to the purpose in the history of 
other commonwealths, in democratic Athens or in oligarchic 
Venioa But Borne stands out above all, because in no 
other eommmiwealth did the three primitive elements of 
government live on so long side by side, with changed forms 
indeed, but with the strength of all three undimimshed. 
Amox^ the ranks^of her own oitilEens, Borne had in those 
days no elements of weakness: every citismi had his jj^boe, 
and knew his place, ai^ did his work in his place. Her one 
element of weakness lay without her walls, in that she was a 
dHy n^ling ov^ other ettiee <d). But here, as in aB faistory, 
and is pne-endnently in Bomai} history, the good and the 
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bad, the etnmg and the weak aides, simi^ ftom the same 
source, and can hardly be separated brom one another. Ihe 
noblest and the vilest deeds of th^ true Boman went hand 
in hand To Rome, to the State, to the whole of which he 
was but an unit, be was ready at any mdment to sacrifice 
himself and all that he had; and to the State, to which he 
was ready to sacrifice himself, he jvas no less ready sacrifice 
all that came in the way^of the greatness of the Bomim 
Commonwealth. To Rome he would sacrifice the laws of 
eternal justice, the rights of other nations and common* 
wealths, the very faith of treaties, and what we should deem 
the truth and honour of Romo herself. 

The State then, in what is in some sort the highcist con- 
ceptiop of it, is a City; and it can hardly fail to be a City 
bearing rule over other cities. Now the conception^ of the 
State as a City i-s far from lieing the ejtrliest conception of 
the State; still it is one which has much in common with 
the earliest conception of the State as opjiosed to the con¬ 
ception of it which now prevails in rnodera Europe. The 
modem conception of the State is a Nation. It is perhaps 
not veiy easy to define a Nation; still the word conveys an 
idea which, if not always very accurate in point of philosophy, 
is at least practically intelligible. Whatever else a nation 
Ipay be or may not be, the word suggests to us a considerable 
j continuous part of the earth’s surface inhabited by men who 
jat once speak the same tongue and are united under the 
! same government. Anything differing from this strikes us 
as exceptional Thus Switzerland and Scotland give us 
examples of nations, which we feel to be nations, but which 
are formed by the artificial union, through the circumstances 
of tbeir history, of parts of three a(\joining nations which 
have parted oflf from their natural bretbran and have fi>uiid 
adoptive brethren among strangers. On the other band, in 
North Arnica we see, in the United States and the adj<w- 
ing dominions of the Britirili Crown, a continuous teiriioiy 
inhabited by men speaking the same language, but wl^, 
being separated fipom one another by the circumstaziess of 
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iheb histoiy, no longor fool themselves to be members of the 
same nation. % a process analogous to the Homan law of 
adc^ion, that law by which a man might artifictally beoooie 
, a member of a family to which ho did not belong by birth, 
those parts of the^German, Biugundian. and Italiw nations, 
which have joined together to form the modem Swiss nation, 
and those parts of the Irish, ^glish. and British nations 
which have joined together to form the modem Scottisli 
nation, have cast away their oifginal nationality and have 
made for themselves a new one (9). But the Publius 
Coraelius Scipio who tinally overthrew Carthage was, 
dSinilius as he was by birth, as good a Scipio as the elder 
Publius who had given Carthage her death-blow at 2 tama. 
And so the artihdal Scots, the artidcial Switzers, have 
fonne<l,a nation as real and true as if it had been a nation 
strictly tftwwering to some linguistic or ethnological division. 
And, in the other case, the events which have caused the 
English settlers north and south of the great American lak®s 
t<» part off into two distinct nations ha^e the character of a 
family quarrel, which, because it is a &nnly quarrel, is harder 
to heal than a quarrel between strangers. But we feel that 
all (suses of this kind either way are exceptional cases, 
accounted for by exceptional cause.s; the normal nation is 
one where th*e continuous speakers of a singlo tongue are 
united under a single government; such a nation forma the 
ideal of a Stato, w'hether kmgdotn or commonwealth, which 
forms the ground of all modem political speculation. 

Now. this feet that we expect, as a rule, the nation to form 
a single government—the fact that political unity enters 
into our general idea of a nation—shows how greatly we 
have changed in this matter from the political ideas of earlier 
times, 'Pake Greece for example. There was in the Greek 
mind a dis^ct idea of a Greek nation, united by a common 
origin, speech, religion, and civiUzatioa Every Greek Was 
a brother to every other Greek, as contrast^ with the 
oUtakfe Barbarian (10). But that the whole Greek nation, 
or so inueb of it as formed a continuous or nearly oontinuous* 
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could be united into coie |K)llticel commuintjMieter 
came into tbe mind en^ Greek statesman or Giteek 
l^biloaopber, The independmce of each cH^ waa <me 
caidiiial principle 6K>m which all CTreek political life started* 
The State, the Commonwealth, was in Gre|k eyes a Qitf^ an 
organized society of men dwe^g in a w^led town aa the 
hearth and homo of the politick society, and with a iuntnmd* 
ing territory not too large to allow all its free inhabitants 
habitually to assemble within its walls to discharge the 
duties of citizena During the most brilliant times of the 
Greek Commonwealths, the City, and nothing higher or 
lower, was the one acknowledged political unit. A scattered 
tribe was not enough, an nnwalled village was not enough; 
while, on the other himd, no Greek of those days willingly 
merged his city in any greater aggregate (ii). A^id the 
higher was the civilization, the fuller was the apolitical 
developoment, of any branch of the Greek nation, the stronger 
was the feeling with which it clave to the full political 
independence of overj^ separate city. The feelings which we 
bear towards the Nation, the Greeks bore towards the City 
(IZX W© have heard in nwlem times of ^'oppressed 
nationalities'"—a form of words which, I suppose, means 
much the same as oppressed nations. That form of words 
in^Ues that such nations are wronged by bein^ put under a 
government which is not of their own nation. With exactly 
the same feelings did the old Greeks look upon those cases 
in their own political world when it was not nation that was 
stkbjeot to nation, but city that was subject to city. For one 
city to bear rule over another was common enough, when one 
city was stronger and another weaker; but such a relation 
was always deemed to be unjust, at all events in tbe eyes of 
the weaker city. And in such cases it was always, in the 
Strictest sense, city bearing rale ove^ city; tbe subject dty 
still kept on its bring as an organized poiitica! community, 
and it therefrare frit only the more keenly the loss of its frdl 
poUtkal indeipendence (t3X The theory of the in<^>elM{eiice 
of each city, the umveraal doctrine of Greece, was, ns 
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we pceaentty aee in a veiy inodtfied ItMcni* the |>oUtical 
dootafioe of ao^aent Italy abo. The Seling haa a^Eboted 
hmgnage in a way which makea it hard to repr<iaejEit aome 
^umiliar Greek and Latin^expienaiona in any modem apeech, 
Tlarpitf p<am, may often he well enong^ tmmdated by 
eounfty, patrif Vaieriattd; but the tnie pairia of the Greek 
or the Bonian wae not a*oouiitry ii|Otiraenae; it waa not 
Greece but Athena, it was not Italy but Borne, which waa 
the ya/ria of the Athenian oradio Boman (14), Soiptoat 
latemum ^va» held to be in exile aa much fui if he had 
baiibhed himself to Spain or Syria. And when Tiberiua 
removed his liwelling from Rome to Oprm, men wondered 
that a Roman citizen, a Roman prince, could m long **carere 
patria '*; a phrase which, if we translate it " to be without a 
counter/* Houndn* atmuge indeed when applied to one who 
had simply movetl hie dwelling from Rome to an island off 
the cooKt of Campania (15). 

But the idea of the City, on the fruje of it. marks in tn»th 
a very advanetnl sti\te in the politicaf devolopement of any j 
pi'Ople. If we look nt the hiatoty of Greece only, wa shall 
find abundant signs that that political life of the city which 
cornea out with such brilliancy in the days of the Pcwion 
an<l Pelopoiftjesian ware, and which woe already fully 
eHtablished in the days of Homer, was far from being the 
earliest social condition of the Greek people. The th^g in 
fiiot hardly needs proof: it needs no evidence to show that a 
wandering tribe cannot build cities, nor is it likely that men 
should gather themselves tc^ether in political societies within 
walled towns till they have been long accustomed to the 
practico of agriculture and of life in settli«d dwellings. As 
the settled village is an advance on the wandering tribe, so 
the walled city is an advance on the iinwalled village; its 
origin is ofie» to be found in the hiU-fr>rt which formed the 
rude eitsdel of the village, the primsBval fortress where men 
and catlile might seek shelter in case of a sudden inroad of 
their enemtea The hiH-fiMrt might itself grow into the ci^, * 
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AA flo fitanf ancient Gauliab hill-forta have grown into andeht 
jBoman and modem French cities (i6), or as the greater 
Athens of later times gathered round the holy rock of 
Athln 4 , once itself the city, but n<?Mr its venerable Akrofwlis 
(17). Or again, as population grows and civilization advances, 
the hill-fort may be wholly forsaken for some more tempting 
site in the plain; as when the lofty DardaniS made way for 
holy Uios, the city of articulate-speaking men (18). .Clreek 
city life could not have oxiufted as long as the forefathers of 
the Hellenes were slowly making their way firom the head of 
the Hadiiatic gulf down to the peninsula of Attica and the 
great island of Pelops (19). The point is that even the first 
mdiments of Greek city life could hardly have come into 
being till the Helldnes had long been in possession of the 
ponin^lar land between Mount Olyrapos and CapeJIdalea. 
The Homeric jiootns contain passages which seem to’contrast 
the social stitte of the Achaian princes and people with other 
mces, at least not wholly alien, which were still on a lower 
social level (20). It is worth noticing too that the familiar 
word bfjfiot, the people, seems to have first of all meant the 
ground, and thence to have been transferred to rije inhabit¬ 
ants or tillem of the ground (21). Thb change of meaning 
e^uld hanlly have taken place after city life was fully 
established. And side by side with the greatest develope- 
ment of the later meaning of the vrord, side by side with the 
Athenian Denies himself, wc see the local divisions of the 
land, which still bore the same name, witnesses of the time 
when D^mos had meant the land itself, and not those who 
dwelt upon it (22). But other proofs show that the state of 
society which we see in the Homeric poems succeeded, no 
doubt by gradual stages, to one fiir less advanced, which still 
loft traces of itself in historic timea In historical times iiin 
cities aiweverything; treaties and leagues were, in the more 
advanced regions of Greece, made only between city and 
city, f»he most ancient of common Greek insritutmos, 
I the great religious union of the Amphiktyons, was not an 
1 union of cities. Athens imd 8parta« as Athens and Spoita, 
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had no part or lot in it The Amphiktyonio body wa^an 
union of laees, FBM^ea some of which had risen to greatness in 
other parts of Greece, while others remained in their ancient 
obscurity in their oM s€Ats by Thermopyhu. In that great 
i^igious convocation, the Dorian and the Ionian race had 
each its equal vote alongside of Malians and Fhthidtio 
Achaians. Athens and S|jarta, as severally the greatest 
lonioand the greatest Doiiau city, might practically command 
the lonimi and the Dorian vohfS but, as the cities of Athens 
and Sjtarta, they had no formal place in the Council. This 
ffiofcure in the Amphiklyonic body, a feature which could not 
|x)ssibly have been introduced at any momont in the recorded 
lustorj' of Clret'ce, at onco shows the vast antiquity of the 
Amphiktyonio union, and it also shows that the system of 
* cities^with which we ore so i&uiiliar in Grecian history grx^w 
out of*an earlier system of tribes <23). So again, even in 
the historic times of Greece, we find that there were large 
districts, i£tolia, Akaniauia, some parts of Arkurlia, in which 
city life was very iutjierfectly develojijjd, where walled towns 
at special ])oints were not unknown, but where the city ha<l 
not wholly swallowed up the tribe and the vtllagi;, in the 
way in which it had done in the lands of Athens, Corinth, 
or Bceotia (24). We find abo in the hist^>ric times more 
than one intilance in which a Greek city—Elis for example, 
and Megalopolis in afW times—was formed by the union of 
several villages, or of towns so small that they hardly 
desei-ved the names of cities (25). And we see too, in the 
case of Mantineia and of Sparta itself, a tradition so strong 
that it can hardly have been groundless, which told that 
those cities had themselves lieen formed in a like sort, in 
daylb which must have been older than the Homeric catalogue 
(26);/ So again, in those neighbouring nations which were 
not atricily Giwek, but to whom the true Hellenes seem to 
have stood in the relation of members of the same family 
who had outstripped their brethren, among Epeirota and 
Mafsedmiians, we hnd much the same state of things as in 
the ruder parts of Greece itself; the city is not unsown. 
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but th« tnbe and ibe village atUl ^i^^inabi tbe leading 
* ligatures of.national life (27), We might have infenced 
vritbont historical evidence, the veiy nature of the caae, 

I that the Greek system of cities out of an eaiher 
{system of tribes and villages, but there ij[ in truth quite 
enough of strictly historical evidence to prove the point 
The sptem of cities was thus, even in Greece, ^r fiK>m 
being a thing which had been from the beginning. But it 
became, as we all know, the *|proat characteristic of Grecian 
politics, the feature to which Greece owes at once the 
brilliance and the shortness of its history. For the city, 
according at l^t to Greek political ideas, kept on one 
feature of the life of the *ribe, oven more strictly than it 
was kept on by the trib<‘ itself. The City, the State, the 
t commonwealth, was an assemblage of yipt), of of natnral 
\ or artificial fewiliea Citizm^hip^ was thus a msftter of 
l| hereditary descent ; mere roridence, even to the ninth and 
tenth generation, could never confer the civic franchise (28). 
Once or twice in the^ history of a city, when the original 
citizens had shrank up into a narrow oligarchy, a large 
admission of the imenlranchiaed classes to the rights of 
citizenship might change the commonwealth from an oligarchy 
into a democracy (29). Now and then too citizenship might 
be bestowed by special decree on a stmngeff whether a 
rd^ent on the spot or a distant prince who had deserved 
well of the commonwealth (30). But there was no way by 
which the necessary extinction of citizen families could be, 
as a matter of ordinary course, supplieil by new blood. A 
Greek city might hold other cities in bondage; she might 
have other ciUes united to her on terms of either e<|ua} or 
dependent alUanco: but the breaking down of the oitlm , 
barrier, the admission of allies or subjects to a eenm^ 
firanchise, was, wo may say, unknown in the historical times 
of Greece, It had been done once before history began, 
when all the Atric towns were either persuaded or constiained 
to merge their poUtioal being in that of the one city of 
A^ons (31), It was nded once in historical times, in a 




£^ 1 ^ and nnaitooaeafdl way, whea the eommonwealtha ef 
Aigoe and Onath were for a moment thrown into one (33^ 
Bat,a$ a nile,,throo£^h^the moet brilliaiit days of Greece, 
each city ckve to its separate political being. The higher 
the political devidopemeiit, the higher the material imd social 
civilhtation of any Oieoiaa city, the more fomntly, the more 
obstinately, it clave to its distinct and independent being as 
a sovereign commonwealth. It might be a ruling city, and J 
it never dreamed of granting 16 citiaenship to ita subjeeta; < 
it might be a dependent city, and it dreamed perhaps of 
throwing off the yoke of its too powerful neighbour, but 
never of asking for its fmnchise. ^ 

From this cause sprang two results. Greece never became, 

* 111 any political sense, a nation. And those j»rts of Ortsece 
whicl^ in her latest da^'s of independence, came nearest to 
becomiftg a nation were not those parts which had filled the 
foremost places in her earlier and more brilliant da^i). In 
the last, the Federal, age of Greece the parts of Greece 
which showwl the fiiJlest national l^e were precisely thorn* 
Jniore backward districts where Oret*k city life had never 
' dovelopeii itself in its fulness. .tlStoIia, Akamauia, even the 
hellenizc'tl Kpeiros, now show a truer national life than 
Athens. But in those later da^vi one great step in political 
progress was taken. Ftnleral principle had hitherto lurked 
j in Greece only in the parts when* either city life waa hardly 
t developed at all, or where the cities were small lemd of little 
^ account in Grecian politics. It had long bound together the 
fierce tribes of iSltolia and the respectable but insignificant 
towns of the original Acliaia (33). It now became the 
leading principle of Greek politics. The greater |»rt of 
Oreche was mapped out among Federal cf>raroonweaItha. 
But idle greatest cities of the olden time kept aloof from 
a system which so greatly trenched on the separate inde* 
pendenoe of each particular city. Athens never joined the 
Achaian X^eaguei Sparta waa enrolled in it againat her 
wiff {34X In these last di^ of independent Greece a new 
fom of poBUcal Hfo arose. But it was simply adeveti^meAt 
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or modification of her old system of independont eitie^ 'Elie 
cities gave up so much of their independent poliiictd being 
as to group themselves into Confederations, to let several 
cities ibrm a single State in their dealings with other SUftea 
I But the Confederation was still a Confederation of cities, 
j The internal constitutions of the cities remained untouched. 
Bach still remained a distinct and sovereign commonwealth 
in all its domestic aifaixs. The form of a Federal Common¬ 
wealth, a Bmdestiaat (35), &nd that a Federal Common¬ 
wealth formed, not of tribes or cantons but of cities, was 
the nearest approach to national unity to which the most 
advanced jmrts of Hellas iu the days of her independence 
ever reached. 

Here then w one idea of the State: that in which the 
State, tlie Commonwealth, the body in which a man enjoys 
politicivl rights and discharges political duties, thb body 
round which all his jmtriotic feelings centre, is not a nation, 
not a country in our stmse, but a single city. There is no 
doubt that such a sys|cm as this calls forth the |K)wers of 
man to their very highest point; thcit* hajs never been 
another political society iu the world in which the average 
of the individual citizen stood so high as it did under the 
Athenian Demuemey in the days of its greatness. The weak 
ip^nt of such a system is that it is too brilliant' to last; the 
high-strung enthusiasm to which it owes its being, and 
fwithout which it cannot be kept up at the same level, is 
fnot likely to last for many generations (36). Again, such 
a system can last only as long as it forms the whole of Its 
own civilized world. Where the strength of a country is 
cut up among a number of absolutely independent cities, 
indifiTcrent or even h<.istile to one another, they must give 
way as soon as an united power of equal strength and equal 
intelligence is brought to bear upon them. Greece di^ 
increased strength, and even u^creased union, from the 
attacks made upon her by the brute force of Feisia; she, 
could not bear up against the sii^le power of Macedemia, 
schooled in her own arts and discipline. The lesson did its 
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work in tho revival of Greek independence in tke Federal 
period. But even then the degree ^ union that was reatdied 
was simply Fedeml. and even that degree of union was 
ne'^ extended over the* whole land. Greece never becanie 
a nation; a people whose idea of political life does not go 
beyond the separate and independent city never can become 
a natioif; it never can endure when the forces of a nation 
are brought against it But it none the less shows the 
powers of man in a higher foi4li than they can n^ach under 
any other spteni; and, although the system itself is one 
which cannot last in its fill! force and glory through more 
than a few generations of men, its history is none the 1^ 
rich in abiding lessons for all time. 

Fr^pn the idea of the State as the single indej^ndeiit 
city, the idea w'hich gave all its bnlliance to the p<$ainMula 
east of the Hadriatic, we turn tf» another idea of the State, 
or rather to a modiheation of the same idea, which was 
worked o\it in the political histoy of the other great 
Mediti<»rrancan land. Italy, no l»**w than Greece, w«is 6v»m 
the earliest times |>arted out into small commonwealths, or 
rather it was occupied by distinct settlements, clans, or 
tribes, which grew into distinct common wealths The idea 
of the independent city may be said to have be<*n the leading 
political idea of ancient Italy, no less than of ancient Greece, 
but it was never carried out in the some completeness. We 
must sot aside that part of Southern Italy which was in 
after times directly colonized from Greece, and the history 
of whose Greek cities is simply a )>art of the histoiy of the 
Greek cities elsewhere. In that much larger part of Italy 
which was untouched by Greek colonization, though the 
wall^ city seems to have been eveiywher»* the ideal political 
unit, yet true city-life, according to Greek notions, mr&e 
reached the same complete predominance. Prom the be¬ 
ginning the towns were smaller, and they were more ready 
to join tiiemselves together by a Fedeml tic. There never 
could have been more Uum a very few Italian citiee, and 
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tjhoioe scattered at diatances aa great as tliat whielk SC|)aiated 
Borne fh>in Capua, wbich oouJd have had aajr olai&i tos»dc 
fdiwgside of the great cities whic^ in Ore^ lay as near 
together as Thebes, Athens, Connth, Sikydn, and Algos 
( 5 yX Hence the history of ancient Italy^ is a history of 
1 confederations, &r more than a history of single cities; and 
the Italian conf^lerations had from the Ix^ning^a closer 
union and a nearer approach to national unity than the 
later and more brilliant codlBderations of Greece. Latium, 
Samnium, and the rest, had more in common witii ifitolia 
and Akamania than with the more strictly civic confeder¬ 
ation of the Achaian League. The real elements of old 
Italian life are the gens or clan and the tribe. The city 
is rather the tbrtress, the place of meeting, the place of 
shelter, of the tribe or collection of tribes, than the ^tuai 
home and dwelling-place which it was in Greek ideas (38). 
At the same time it was in Italy that the idea of the city, 
the single inde}>ondent city—the niling city—was carried 
out on a scale in which it never was before or after. A 
group of Latin villages grew together to form a border 
fortress of Latium on the Einiscan march (39). That border 
fortress grew step by step to be the head of Latium, the 
head of Italy, the head of the Mediterranean world Thu 
idep^of the city—the ruling city—^gathering sSonnd it the 
various classes of citizens, half-citizens, allies, and subjects 
(40), all looking to the local city as the common centre, 
whether of freedom to be exercised or dominion to be 
endured, all this finds its gn'atest and mightiest develope- 
ment in the Latin city of Rome. Rome alone among cities 
can rightly call hoiself eternal; but she won her etemi^ 
by caking off, more than any other city ever did, the 
trammels which narrowed the greatness and shortened the 
life of the other ruling cities of the world The course by 
which Rome rose to her dominion was set forth by one of 
her own Offisars in her own Senate; it was by gituitin|; 
step by step, equal rights with her own alike to ihititM 
alb^ and to conquered enemies. Claudius argued, iritk 
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imiglit ittto ih» histMuy oi Hie Steto mr vfkwh. 
he tuled, thet the dominies of AUiene and had heeH) 
iduHi, because they had^&tled to grant their oitiienship to 
thefr allies and subjects; that the dommion of Rome had 
been lasting, because the allies and subjects of Rome had' 
been freely allowed to become Ronuma Hie plebeian^ the ‘ 
Intin, the Italian, each in hia turn, had been admitted to 
the rights and hmmurs of the conquering city. From Italy, 
so Claudius argued, the same {trocess should go on to Qaul 
and Spain; and so it did go on till, when the franchise of 
the Roman city had become nothing worth, all the free 
inhabitants of the Roman world were admitted to it (41). 
But mark that it was to the franchise of the Roman city, 
to the local burghership of a single town, that |iatiutii, 
Italy,•and the world, were gradually admitted. They were' 
admitted to a body of exactly the same nature as the 
hereditary burghers of on old Ontek or a medusval Italian 
city, to a body essentially the same as the freein<m of a 
mi^cm English borough. Wo majg in a soniie, say that 
a city grew into a nation, or int*^) more than a nation, when 
its citizenship was thus extended to the whole of the then 
civilizc<l world. Still it was the lo^nil frenchiao cd* a mty; t 
it woH a franchise which, os long as it remained any real * 
franchise at all, could be exercised nowhere except in that 
city (42). The result was that, long before the world had 
bc^me Roman, even before alt Italy had become Roman, 
the municipal government of the Roman city had been tried 
and found wanting as the government of so large a part 
of the world- The constitution which, for its own proper 
nse, had been one of the best that the world ever saw—a 
constitution all the bettor because it grew up bit by bit 
was wanted—^broke down when it was put to an use 
$0 which it was utterly unfitted. Hie burghers of a sin|^e 
Itelian dty could not govern the whole world; they could 
not evmi gcwerti Italy. They could not even admlnlsier 
the adhirs of their own city, when they thetiMelvee weto 
numbered by hundteds of thousands. The despotilsitt of tlnr 
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Ciesars was the stem remedy for on incumble dise^ M 
regards the city itself, if, as Maecenas thought, life even 
in torments is better than death ^(43), the disease was> 
smaller evil than the remedy. As regards the subject lands, 
they gained by getting one master instead of many; The 
nj tor al of Grecian history is that a system of independent 
cities cannot bear up against an united kingdom or common* 
wealth. The moral of Roman history is that, if a single 
I city aspires to universal dominion, it may indeed become 
I the seat of a power which deserves to be called eternal, but 
I it can become mistress" of the world only by the sacrifice 
of its own freedom. The distinction between citizen and 
subject may be swept away; but it will bo swept away, 
not by raising the subject to the level of the citizen, bur 
by bringing dovm the citizen to the level of the subject*, 

We thus see that, though Greece and Italy alike took 
the independent city as their loading jK>litieal idea, the 
results which were w^(|^ed out were widely different in the 
two omm. The earher and fidler establishment of the 
Federal principle in Italy, the greater rtwlino-ss in com¬ 
municating the franchise to allies and subjects, Iwth worko<l 
to the 8 »une end. And I suspect that both of those were 
difi^nt results of the same cause, and that th^t cause was 
that* the clan feeling, the tribe feeling, had by no means so 
wholly given way to the city feeding as it did in Greece. 
The truth is that, if we read history as chrcmolog}’ require^ 
us to read it, beginning with Greece, thence going on to 
the Roman conquerors of Greece, and thence to the Tmv 
tonic conquerors of Rome, we are, for many purposes of this 
inquiry, reading history backwards We find the primitive 
conception of the State in an earlier form among 
Italiana than we find U among the Greeks, at all eveijp^ 
than we find it in those Greek states of which we ha^^ 
moot knowledge. And we find it in a still earlier foirm 
{Muongst the Teutonic nations than we find it among the 
l^ans. The notion of the State as a city is, as we have 
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A^ttnoid m it Dfttiftt bci In tli« imtiiro of thing)!,»Inter tuMloii 
than thn no^on of the State aa a ^fibe We Wve eeen that, 
even in aema parts of ^reeee, the notkm of the oitj^^^the 
nitlbg idea of hilly developed dreek politieal litbp-^gtevr 
hut slowly, atid*never bore tko same htiits whioh it hm 
in the great Greek city cmnmonwealtha Among the Thu* 
tonic nations we may hdrly say that the dty oommonwei^^ 
never became an essential element of political life at all 
The conception of the absolutely sovereign city cominott- 
wealth is not a strictly Teutonic conception; it has never 
been the ruling poiiti<»U idea of any Teutonic peopla The 
Ufeeks reached the city stage so early, they carri^ out its 
loading idea to such perfection, that they never reached the 
national stage The Teutons passe<l from the tribal stage 
iinto the national stage without ever g<^g through tlie city 
Utage at all The Italians followed an intermediate course; 
they reached the city stage, but they never carried it to 
the same {M^rfection to which it was carried in Greece. The 
older ideas of the clan and the tribc|f(apt &r more power; 
down to the latest days of Borne's h^i^om they exercised 
an influence which they lost at a &r earlier stage of Athenian 
political history. 

To trace out the difference in this respect between the 
histoiy of the three chief races which we are compavilij^ we 
must go back to the very beginnings of political life The 
Greek philosophers themselves saw that the original element 
of the State-^ the City--»was to be found in the family. 
But they perhaps did not attach its fliU importance to the 
s^ge which comes between the funily in the narrower sense 
and the political commonwealth (44)1 The great practical 
elemt^ in all early political societies is the flmuty, but it is 
the mily, not in the narrower sense of the mete household, 
the fttther and his immediate chiMfen, but in the form which 
fee fiunity takes when it has swelled into the dan. The 
may take infe| hnnns: it may long keep up the wild 
Ppkipeiidenee, thii^piifet^ fffe, the attachment to the 
'hmedifary dilef of the moe, irhii^ distinguiiltee the Cdtio 
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«i»d W)i in Btitwlii mi 
l^^er stege it mAf take tlie «Imi|^ ef ike ag^Wi^t# 
saoh aa we eee it iti fer||ots ootmuen to 
tao6a both m. Bast and Weat (4^ Tbe twb thln^ in di^j, 
ike elan and the village community; ate the tame thi%> 
hdlnetieed only by tboae dmam0taneea,geog»^hieat or o^er« 
wiae, which allow one elan or oompar^ to adopt 'a more 
settled life, while another is driven to Unger in, or even to 
feU hack upon, a ruder state %t things. The yivo9 of Athens, 
the peas of Borne, the mark or gerimnde of the Tentonio 
nations^ the village community of the East, and, as t have 
said, the Irish clim. are all essentially the same thing. All 
are parts of the common heritage; all mark a stage in pro* 
gvms which is essentially the same, although the further 
develoj^ments of each have branched off into such ridely 
different shapes. In each case, the community thus formed 
I is the lowest political uait'**it is the association next above 
ithat of the mere household. It does not staud immediately 
below the tribe, os w% find between them the intermediate 
association of the hnndr^ or mm. Still, the tribe on the 
one aide, the clan or gem on the other, stand out in such a 
much more marked way than the intermediate group that 
wa may venture to say that, as the commonw^th, arhether 
cit^^ nation, is ferm^ by an union of tribes, so the tribe iA 
Homed by an union of gentte. ¥ 

The ncunes and pens at once proclaim thatcommnnil^ 
of blood is the idea which lies at the root o#the assodatmh 
so Called We have no English name which exactly ex|maea 
the «une idea (47); but the local nomenclature of ooroijtn 
limd makes it plain that this lowest political unit irmt'tit 
ftrst* hero as elsewhere, formed of men bound togntimr hy 
a tie of kindred, in its first estate natnral, in d 
stage et^er natnml or artUloial. A kurge propeortion/ll 
the pariahea of ^gland bear names which come 
feom old Totttenm patmnye^cn UfUngt^n, OilUn^Nm!k^^ 
mowd of otheni^^osaine nalifmfi# 

If 
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6 Qtii 9 hjr ^ 4 r 99 <«» oC 4 ^^ lto««ie,to ^ 4ttcKiiitiifo»diii 
isueii ^ tlolit^ and to I^OM bonie hy etoi ti^te of 
the 3 cot both hi 9 oe^ wleod end in Britnin (4<^X In idlj 
tbeoe cases the taam is 8trio%a jpstrmymio; Ih^ vacs tsl 
oaUed nfoer a supiHMed fiisiefothen But in none these* 
cases are we bound to look for actual tundied among alt the 
membore of tho body (5o)l SBU it is noim tbe lem tntd that 
the idea of the family runs through all Tho fotnily » the 
starting-point: the common patriarch, divine or human, real 
or mythical, Alkmaidn, Julus, Offis, Donald, is the tie which 
hinds together all the members of his house, whether really 
sprung of bis blood or not. The a^lopted son, the foeedman, 
tho ^iant, the favoured stranger, might be received m their 
several degrees within the pale of tho hotue, so that teal 
purity of blood would become a mere name, a simple legal 
fiction ( 50 ; still it was into the house, the ^eat, the chui*— 
that is, into the fomily, to its na^e, its rights, its sacred 
ceremonies and traditions (52)—that ho was admitted. Both 
at Borne and at Athens tho were joined together into 
a higher union, that of the carta or the ^parpla-^th^i is, the 
brotherhood, the name which still so strangely preserves 
the commod Aryan word which tho Greek tongue has lost in 
its older and nearer meaning (53). The gathering of mim 
or again foiti» the tribe; the gathering of tribes 

forms the Stalk But alike at Rome and at Athens, tribes 
formed of euriat and ffnUes lost their political significance, 
and gat^e way as political institutions to tribes of later origin 
founded on another principle. In the later stages of both 
commonwealths, the elements of which tbe commonwealth 
was made up were no longer the primilave genealogical 
tribes, but tribes which were etsentiaily local But the 
wnaller ginups of which ^e tribes were immediately made 
vjp, the gmfoi and the grou^ intermediate between the gskfos 
and the tribes, atm Uv^ on, though, by one of thoseaocidettts 
which are to Imfouini in all these hfotoriesof poHMl gkwwtb, 
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it happened that the element which kept meet of ita Import* 
ance differed in the two caaes. In the later etages of the 
Athenian commonwealth we hear fm* more of the 4 ^pk 
than we do of the y^m. At Borne the curue sank into a 
mere name at a comparatively early stage, yhile the 
remained and donrished, and had the meet abidbg influence 
on the national character and the national history. 

At Borne then the influence of the family community was 
far stronger, far more lasting,*^than it was at Athens. One 
cause of this difference may seem a small one. There can 
be little doubt that the fact that the gentea of Borne survived 
longer and playetl a greater part in history than the Greek 
and Teutonic unions which answer to them is largely owing 
to an accident of Boman nomenclature, though we cannot 
doubt that the apparent accident hail itself some determjjning 
cause. Megakl^s the Alkmainnid, or Oodric the UflSng, 
remembered wid IroastiHl of the name of his real or mythical 
forefather, but he did not liear it about with him os put of 
himself, as his notntn to which his own personal name was 
only a premomm, in t^e way in which the ruunes of the 


patriarchs of their house were home by Titus Quinctius or 
Oaiua Julius (54). But other causes were doubtless also at 
work. There can be little doubt that the genealogical 
as^iations at Borne drew much of strength abd porman* 
ency ftora the fact that they were, more largely than at 
Athens, local associations also. No firct in what wo may call 
mythical history seems better established th||k the tmditiem 
that the city of Rome grew out of the union of two or more 
village communities. 1^, as we have seen, did many Grecian 
cities, Sparta itself among them (55). But at Sparta the 
origin of the —the Spartan euria —and tribes is nxA to ' 
bo looked tor in the old Laoedasmonian local divisions, bat in 
the divisions which the Dc»ian conqueturs broaght w^h 
them and wlwfli they established in all the Dorian cities of 
PeloponnlsQ& These tribes, common to the Dorians eveiy^ 
where, together with the of which they were finmed, " 
lived on as divisions of the ruling Spartan people, atengside 





of the local divisioita ^rlt^ than the conquest, just aa, hoth^ 
at Athena and Borne, we find the local iribea either aap’* 


planting or eitiating idddg^de of the tiibea which Were 
ptftely genealogical (56). At Athena, if the city waa 
by the geographical union of earlier villagea-^ proooai 


which must not bo confounded with the poUtictl union of 
the toWna of Attica^it niuat have been at a time" so eady aa 
to have left no trace of itaelf either in legend or in tradition. 
A prying eye may perhaps hnif out some slight and doubtful 


traooa of inhabitants of the soil 4:«rlior than tbo hiatoHo 


Athenians, but they will hanlly find traces of the htsing 
together of neighbouring and kindred villages (57). Wo 


hud at Athens the four Ionic tribes, common probably to 
the loniaus everj-whero; but we have no such loiml 
menv>ries as those which connect the RanineS with the 


village of Romulus and the Titienses with the village of 
Titus Tatiiis <5SX Add to this the feeling of which I shall 
have to speak in another Ujctum, the strong conaervaiivo 
feeling which runs through the politlpa) revoliiliona of Rome 
in a fkr higher degree than thn)ugh those of Athens. It 
thus came about that the old Ionic tribes at Athens were 


swept av^^y )ia {Hditicat bodies, ami that the p/>arpAu and 
gentts lived on only as family brotherhooiis and reltgiotia 
dissociations* no longer as com]>onent memlicrs of the com* 
monwealth. I1ie ancient genealogical tribi^s gavo vray to 
the later tribes of tbe constitution of Kleistheo^s, tribes 
which were Here artificial divisions, and which had no 
real tie either of descent or of Ujcality Tho Ten Tribes 
wcTc^ indeed made up of MfMt, and the ftqfioi were doubtless, 
in the strictest sense, village communities; but care was 
iq[»cially taken that the which mode up a tribe should 
Allot lie geographically ti^ether (59). For such a change 
there were go^ reasons in the political experience of the 
time; but substitution of a new local division fht one 
purely genealogical marks a great revolution in men's ideas, 
shows how &r real statesmanship could preyidl over 
mere traditioiial memories (60). The D^mos ofltim bore the 
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of the Gesa <6s). Still in the lotor ^H^oaf aiwg^ 
niente of Athens the Gens had passed utterly away» atid &e 
0|xnoe was not itself a political ipiit« hot a mere local 
^chvision of a new locsd tnhe. 

At Bome^ on the other hand> the oommonwealth, bo^ in 
its earlier and its later form, was made np of tribes* which 
were essentially local. Such, we can hardly doubt, were the 
old Patrician tribes which represented the original com¬ 
munities of which the city itself in its first estate was made 
up. The settlement of Bomulus and the settlement of 
Tatius, that is tho tribes of the Ramnes and the Titienses, 
occupiefl two distinct hills among the famous seven (62). It 
is more ^rtain that the new Roman people, the was 
made up fk>m tho beginning of strictly local tribes; et is 
certain that, as the State grew, it grew by the addition of 
fresh local tnbes. When a new town or district was enfran¬ 
chised, its territory furmcKl a new tnbe, and of the thirty-five 
tribes of the later eora^pnonwealth the local city of Rome 
contained four only (63). And the local tnbo too, like the 
Attic was often closely coimecte<] w ith the clan (64). 

And though the d^^or, as an element of the State, was 
essentially a local division, yet, as the dijfjtot w^re m their 
orii^n ya»/es or village communities, it was quite possible 
that, at the time when the were mapped out, the 

might nearly answer to some yeas and its following. 
And in the like sort, though the and the flbw tribeit wim 
local in their origin, yet, when onoe established, they beciuiie 
genealogical So it was with the local Roman tribes ataa 
Their names show that they too were often c«>nnectad with a 

and the connexion is marked tn a special way tn One 
case which has been preserved to us either by histmy or by 
tradition. When Attus Claniuis and his following moved to 
Rome, they formed the CSlaudian tribe as well as the Cfoudiati 
yma But the CUmdiiui tribe had not, like an Attic DSmos, 
sunk to be a mere local division; it was a component part of 
the Roman commcmwealth, with its independent vote in the 
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Mms wbidi ‘wm At tbe i^t «f ^KAqr eoiiimxiipr^^ ' 
" tliA idem of ti)o dim oiMi die tribo—Hvod on aI tionm tddi 
l^gMalor strengtlk, and with a 0M^ doiOr oonnOdon 
tho pditical U% of the ooinia<mw«AitIt» dian thi^ At 
Ath^ Batv becAUm the idkaa of the dan ancf tk^ trihe 
remained more lively, the idea of the dty wmileet jpavftot 
the Boman commonwealth waa a dty eotni)|ionwealtlt» 
because the city of Home wa» the one heai^ and home of 
the State. But, in this like Athens^ though ui4ike oveiy 
other Greek city the life of the commonwealth waa n^ ahui 
up within the walls of the city. Rome was a city oommono 
wealth; we cannot caU it a mere city commonw^th, when 
the City itself had little more than a ninth part of the 
votiim power of the StAte-*>foor votes only out of thitty^vo. 
In all theuo wayi the conception of the city was leas pm^t 
at Rome, le»^ perfect in Italy gcnemlly, than it was ini 
Greece. For that veiy reason the poUtic^ system df Bome^ 
was more long-lived than that of Greece^ Rr>me never, in{ 
strictness, becatnc a nation; but tt came iar nearer to 
becoming a nation than either Greece as a wholo or anyr 
particular Greek commonwealth. 

Wo now Vome to the institutions of our own fomfodioni 
and kinsmen*—to the primitive oonceptions of thw State as 
held by the nations of the Teutonic mce. Our own eariy 
histoty is the key to the early history of Oiweoe and 
Italy. Among the ancient Germans and Scandinavians, and 
not least among the Teutonic settlers in our own island, w« 
see many things hico to lace which in Greece and Italy we 
feU but darkly; wo fiee many things for certain which in 
Greece and l^y we can only guess at; we see many things 
still,keepmg their Ibll Ule and meaning, of which in Qiee^ 
aid l^y we can at most out tmoea and surrivak It k 
^amodg ^ mmi of our own blood that we can boat tmaa out 
how, as in Cheece and Italy, the fiimily grew into dm dan*^ 
1^, aa in Gfoece and Italy, the dan grew into the kibe*-* 
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And iww ikt th^t stage the developement of the tiro kindred 
taeim parted c<nBpany—how among Teutons, on either side 
of the sea, the ttibe has grown, not into the oit^ but into the 
nation. But, before 1 try to work*^oat this <»mpariaon nnd 
oonttast in any detail, 1 would first speak o( two foots which 
strongly illustrate the difierent political and social ideas pt 
those two great branches of the Aryan femily, the Greek apd 
the Italian on one side, our own forefathers on the other I 
chf>ose two facts, two fonnuUs, two fosbimis of speech, stand- 
ing out on the surfoce of those transitional ages when the 
Hoimin and the Teutonic system stood side by side. They 
will ^ow how utterly unlike fooin one point of view, close as 
is their likeness from another, are the political ideas and 
mamter of speech of th<we in whose minds the city is every* 
thing, tmd of those with whom the city is unknown or 
secondary, with whom the tnbo grew at once into the nation. 
Both examples come from early ecclesiastical history. When 
Christianity gradually became the religion alike of the 
Boman Empire and of the compierom who embraced its 
oivilusation, those who Obstinately clave to the old idolatry 
were called, both in Latin and in Teutonic speech, by names 
which in themselves expressed, not error in religion, but 
inferiority of social state. The worshipper of Jupiter or of 
Woden was called in Ijatin mouths a pagan, in Teutonic 
mouths a hetUhen. The two names well set forth the two 
dfotinct standards of civilization which were held by those 
who spoke the two languages. The paganm was the man of 
the country, as opposed to the man of the city. The Gospel 
wan first preached in the towns, and the towns became 
Ohiistian wbUe the open country around them still clave to 
the old Gtods. Hence the name of the pagan, the rustic, the 
man who stood outside the higher social life of the city, came 
to mean the man who stood outside the pale of the purer foith 
of the Church (65). But in the England of the sixth 
oentuiy, in the eastern Germany of the eighth, no sit^ 
dktinotion could be drawn. If all wbo dwelled without the 
walls of a city had remained without the pale of the Cfoureh, 
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tliei would hairo lu^ iW votiatieB iudeod atuotig tho 

i])do{»endont Toutoim. In thoir ideas <iia oppos^tiou between 
the li%h4^ and the lower sts^ was not the opposition between 
the duui of thoieity and tlie man of the eountty} it was the 
opposition betwe^ the man of the oocupied and eultivated 
land and the wild man of the wilderness. The cities, where 
there we^ any. and the villager and settled land geneially, 
became Christian, while the rude men of the heath still 
nerved Woden and Thunder. The worshippers of Woden 
and Thunder were therefore called ktaihmi (66). I’isi^n and 
ffmfhm alike mark the misbeliever as belonging to a lower 
social stage than the Christian But the standard of soda! 
superiisrity which is assum*^ differs in the two cases. The 
one is the standard of a people with whom the city is the 
centre i>f the whole social lift>; the other is the standaiB of a 
people among wh««iii the city, if it was to bti found at all, was 
simply the incideiitHl dweiling-pkice of a part of the nation 
which was iu no way privileged over those who dwelletl 
beyond its b<iunda ^ 

The other instance from the same jxeriod is this. In the 
organization of the Christian Churc^h the e^^clesiastical 
divisions always followed the civil divisions of the time; a 
fact which, os they commonly outliv<id th<»*e division^ makes 
the boundariel of ecclesiastical provinces and dioceses of such 
primary importance in historical geography. But in Roman 
and ill Celtic or Teutonic Europe—for iu this matter wo may 


class C-elt ami Teuton, Scot and Englishman, together—the 
ecclesiastical divisions represent civil divisions of quite dtf- 
h^rent kinds. In Italy, Gaul, or Spain, the Bishop was 
placed in the city ; the, city was his hearth and home, the 
chipf feat of his spiritual labours; it was from the city that 
he drCw his title, and the limits of his spiritual juriscliction 
were UMu^ed by the limits of the civil jurisdiction of the 
city, in Britain and Ireland, on the other hand, either 
theis were iio cities at all, or, whore there were any, they 
not, as under the Bmuan system, the centres of all 
poiitioal mid sodal life. Hence the Bishop was: not the 
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of ihe diy, bui tho ^ ^tlio tribe mt ofttiof: 
ibe liimto of b^ diooese wore fixed by the limits of 
|idiiei|iality; bis eee, b» was oot i)eoe(l 9 m%; 

fixed in the moat populous spot id his diooese, and ; 

of the Bish(^, like the title of i^e Kuig» ^ more oommoxdy 
taken from the people than firom any place in their tenitcny 
(67). Titles like Meath, Ossory, Axg^, and QaHoway are 
vestiges of the days when men spoke also of an Archbishop 
I of the English and a Bishofl of the South-Saxons ( 63 ). And 
/ all bear witness to a state of things when the tiibe and not 
i the city, the people and not the territory, was the source and 
' limit alike of tempts^ and of ecclesiastical ral& 


That our own forefathers and kinsmen, in the picturif 
which Tacitus gives us of their earliest state, lagged behind 
their kinsfolk in the two southern peninsulas, as we see 
them in the Homeric poems and in the earliest traditions 
of Borne, is a matter neither of shame nor of regret. Our 
political developenient has been slower, but it has also been 
surer. By never reaching to the highest civilization of one 
nge, Wi> have been able to reach to a yet higher civilization 
m another age. By never passing through the exclusive 
city stage, we have been better able to reach the national 
^tage. In a word, when we compare Teutonlef history with 
[the history of ancient Greece and Italy, we see that 
iwe have lost in brillitincy wo have gained in permanence. 
The commonwealths of Greece shone witli a meteoric bright" 
ness too glorious to be lasting. Her isolated cities were 
not«~they could not be<-^wrought together into a single 
nation. Rome founded, not indeed^ a lasting nation, but 11 
lasting power, by bringing the whole of the then dviliKid 
wo^ u^er the dominion of a single ruling cily. * Bui 
th^feons of the Teutonic race, alike in Germany.ln Britain, 
and Soandtnavia^ grew from tribes into nations without eviw 
going through the Greek stage of a intern of isolated 
The first glimpse which Tacitus gives us of the j«tm d 
oor own mce sets them before us as being still in a disrine%. 
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jk>i^ 0tiig6 of iKwioty tluttt (ho HouMSckt Aohttuutuik ^fhoir 
o|«te Aoswon rnthor (o (he mi» of lliOM teoee oil n^ileh 
It k i^in (hot the Homi«|o At^aian Mtiod 4 oWfi u beiiig 
iu o &>cial «t»to ittfeiior to hie om ^ey had lison Iwr 
above the mere hnntmg and dahing etage, fiwr above the 
pastoral stage; they have not reached the stage of the 
city, btit £hey have reached the stage of the village com* 
immity. The lowest nnit in the political system is that 
which still exists under varions*names, as the m«rk, the 
the cowiauac, or the pariik (69). This, as we 
have seen, is one of the many forms of the or clan, 
that in which it is no longer a wandering or a merely 
preclatoiy body, but when, on the other hand, it has not 
joined with others to form one comptment element ^f a 
city^commonwealth. In this stage the yens takes the form 
of an agricultural body, holding its common lands*—the 
germ of the ayw of Home and of the fotkkmd 

of England (70X This i» the markfimoifitntdtifl, the village 
community of the West, This lowet^ political unit, this 
gathering of real or artificial kinsmen, is made up of families, 
each living under the rule, the mnud, of its own &ther, 
that paina p<^€$tas which survived at Home to fiwrm so 
markcfl and lading a feature of Boman law (71). As the 
union of fiabimUes forms the ysns, and as the y«i# in its 
territoriHl aspect forms the so the union 

of seveml such village communities and their marks or 
common lands forms the next higher political union, the 
hun^rtd, a name to be found in one shape or another in 
most lands into which the Teutonic race has spread itself. 
As an intermediate union between the yens and the tribe, 
tbe h<Wbed would seem to answer to the Homan euria^ the \ 
Athenian the lamedoemonian A/ 3 A But j|[g e ' 

is one Haman division, standing alongside, hs it were, 
ewfiss, whose name, as in so many other cases, exactly 
translates the Teutonic name of which w'e are s|NNddng. 
It seems almost impoesilde but that the Teutenie htmdrsd 
and the Latin in the earliest usage of eadi» moat 
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have aneweted to one another. Both mmee, in their aotua] 
historic use, are more survivals. Neither the hjmdied 
nor the century, as we know them, answer to a real hundred 
of anything; but every name must have had a real mianing 
when it was first given, and there was a time when 
the hundred or century must have been a real hundred 
or century of something, whether of houses, or femilies, 
or Bghting men (72). Above the hundred comes the paffm, 
the ffaUy the Danish the English tkire, that is, the 
tribe looked at as (x;cupying a certain territory (73X And 
each of these divisions, greater imd smaller, has its chief. 
In a primitive society, where patriarchal ideas still live 
on, age impli^ rule and rule implies age, and the Teutonic 
chiefii, great and small, bote a name of that large class of 
whicK we have already s}X)k(']i, as showing how, ,in early 
tinu'S, length of days was looktsl on oa the natural source of 
dominion. In England, nt least, the chief, greater or smaller, 
boro tho comnnm title of mldor; in the mere family the 
father is at onco tjio eaUlw, witho\it further ek'ction or 
appointment front above or from below. We have th<i 
himdreden-eaUlm', the cui%o; but the name in its specud 
meaning belongs to the common father, the common chief, 
of the whole tribe. He bears, in his p<'ticefiil character, 
^he long-abiding title of Ealdonmn, whicfi in war time 
he exchanges for that of Merttoya, in later form the Ilerzoff^ 
the IhtXy the leader of the army (74)1 He is tho higher 
chief, the community over which he bewrs rule is the 
highest political unit, which we see in our earliest glimpses 
of'Teutonic p«dity. For the whole histoiy of our land and 
our race will bo read backwards, if we Hal always to bear 
in mind that the lower unit is not a division of the greatlHr, 
ldj||||||At tlie greater is an aggregate of the smalier. Tbe 
hlUpd is made up of villages, marks, gmmdm, whatever 
wo the lowest unit; the dikt, the gm, the pagut^ is 
made up of hundreds; and in the same sort the po^ is not 
a division of the kingdom, but the kingdom is an aggregate 
otpagi. 
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Of the kingdom and ite gi^wth I shall have to speak 
more hilly in my next lecthre. We are now speaking 
of the state of things in whioh the trihe» the yan, the 
nniok^of marks and of Ihtndreds, is the highest strictly 
political conception. In the days with which wo have 
now to deal, the tribe was the State, the gm was the 
territory of the State. The tie of kindred between voiions 
tribes of the same stock might he strongly felt, they might 
be capable on occasion of condnon actmn, their common 
origin and its claims might be kept in memory by the 
recognition of a ctimmon name; still the several tril^cs hail 
not been fused into the higher political unit, the nation. 
£ach tribe was a distinct commonwealth; its union with 
other tribes was temporaiy, or at the most federal \ <"!ach 
hail ils*own chief, its own J 5 fddm*ma» or Hereto^, wh<wie 
rule in ordinaiy times did not extend beyond his own 
tribe, though in times of danger a common 
the germ of the future King—might bo chosen to lea<l 
the common forces of all the tribes which acknowledged 
any common tic (75). A more lostuig union of several 
tribes of this kind formed the nation, the highost con¬ 
ception of the State or commonwealth in Teutonic political 
language, from whence it has become the ruling idea 
in the political ideas and language of modem Europe. 
The Gem, the Curia, the tribe, of Oreetxj or Italy, each 
has its close Teutonic parallel; but here the lines diverge, 
the parallelism ceasca In Greece and Italy the uniem of 
tribes formed only the city; among all the branches of 
the Teutonic stock the union of tribes fonned the nation. 

I shall show in my next lecture how, as the Ealdorman 
or Si&rUoga was the chief of the tribe, so the King 
chief of the nation. And the process of the joining 
of ^bea into nations may be best traced out by 
how the rule of independent Ealdormen gave way 
of a common national King. In some lands the old systmh 
lingered co longer tilian othera Among the Contihental 
jSatmis it lingered longer ten it did anywhme on 
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their old freedom and their old QodHi never coalee^ 8o 
etoeely aa to have a common Kfrtg. Tet we may say that 
they learned to become a nation by anotfier pcooess, They 
contrived a form of national unity which dispensed with 
a personal head. It was theirs to fonn an union whioh, 
rude as it may seem beside the more finished constitutions 
either of earlier or of latef days, may fairly claim the name 
of the earliest Teutonic confederation (76). In other lands 
too, on the northern moorland or among the southern moun* 
tains, by the mouths of the Elbe and the Eider or by the 
sources of the Rhine and the Reufs, smaller portions of 
the Teutonic race either kept or won back again the old 
fireedom, the old political system, of the earliest times. 
*ln Frisian Bitmarsen the old system of the mark and the 
paa lived on from the days of Ceesar and Tacitus to bo 
overthrown by the Danish Kings of tho House of Oldenbiii^ 
(;;X In the Throe Lands of the Alemaunian mountains, 
in the valleys of the young Rhine and the young Rhone, 
it was won back to live on to our own days (78). Else^ 
where tribes grew into nations, Ealdormcn grew into Kin^, 
and, in some cases, nations and their kings have grown into 
dominions and rulers greater still 

This old Teutonic constitution, the constitution once 
common to the whole race, but which lived on longest 
among those Continental branches of the race which were 
most closely akin to ourselvf^, was brought into the Isle of 
Britain by its Teutonic conquerors. Our frre&thcrs^ the 
Angles and Saxons, brought over with them the divisions, 
the institutions, tho titles, of their old land into the land 
became their new home. This is one of the dis^ 
t£i|||im features of onr island history, one which we share 
with a small pari only of the Teutonic lands ou the main* 
land. The chimge between the Germany of Tacitus and the 
Germemy which, less than a hundred years later, began to 
send forth Franks and Saxons, Burgundians and Loo^bards, 
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gatb^ed into nattom (jr9> But tb« swnm whiob fiarted 
Bnm the oentml bive e^ed tb^r own institiiriotii with 
tfaem^into eveiy bucid where the Homan influenoe wee not 
too etrong for them. Wherever thejr fbund or made a bmd 
empt^ of mhabitantB. wherever tlmy really beoame the 
people of Ihe land and not merely a conquering olam among 
thrir Roman subject*, all the old divisions and the old 
institutions sprang op again on the new soil (So), In our 
own island above all, settled as it was hit by bit by fionall 
parties of Teutonic invaders, before whom, in all those parts 
of the island where they really did settle, everything British 
and everything Homan was utterly swept away, the process 
had to begin again from the beginning. In all that was 
(strictly*England things started utterly afresh: marks grew 
into hundreds, hundreds into shires, idiires into kingdoms, 
aepanrto kingdoms into one united kingdom, on the soil 
of England itself. In Britain therofom we can actually look 
upon the process, while in Germany ,we can see only the 
results. The ancient system was (toubtless modided by the 
circumstances of men who found themselves in a land where 
they had to win and hold every inch of grrmnd with the 
»wotd'3 point. The fiUirk and the yo« show themselves 
again, but they do not show thetrwelves by the siune names. 
The village community with ite common land, the joint 
possession of a clan reverencing a supposed common ancestor 
of the Jimin^9 or the Wdlingoi, is as clearly to be marked 
ill England as in Germany. But, as in kttor times the inarh 
has been almost stifled between the ecclesiastical parish and 
the Ibudal manor (81), so we may suspect that from the 
begiilning it showed some points of difference from the same 
institution on the Continent. We may sos^t tliat 
of kilidnad, everywhere to some extent artificial, warSicito 
largely artificial in England than it was on the mainlandi> 
jknd we may be sure that small settiemetits plantod Ifi a 
hostile land would from the banning show a special ten^ 
deucy to unite into huger wholea Marks end hun^beds 
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{limited in Kent or Sussex by the MoweiB of Heugeet 
ooukt neyer have been wholly independent; they inuet 
ftom the beginning have acknowledged the supreine<^ of 
the common HtrUoga under whom their settlers had toade 
their way into the land In England therefore the system 
must from the beginning have been touched with some 
shadow of the coming kingship. Still the same* elements 
were there, and in England, as in Germany, the larger 
Ixslies were formed by thb union of the smaller. By a 
strange chance, the group answering to the Uennan gau, 
the English siiw, bears a name which expresses the exactly 
opposite idea to that of union. But there is reason to 
believe that b^th the name and its moaning are due to 
events in English history st»m(‘ centuries later than the first 
settlement. The later English ^gi, to use the ngme by 
which they appear in Latin writers, were stnctly shires, 
divisions shorn off fnm» a large whole. But they were 
fbrme<l in iraitatit»n of those earlier English fnigi which wen^ 
formed by the procei‘S^of \mion. The oldest yagi id England 
do not, in ancient usage at le«ist, admit the name of shirt 
They bear strictly tribal names, whether, like the East- 
Saxons, the pagus itself has become the kingdom, or 
whether, as with the Siimorssetas and Doi‘aa?ta.s, several pagi 
ipincil to form one larger kingdom of the West-Saxons (82). 
The aggregate of tribes ivas thus able to fonn, what the 
aggregate of cities never could form, a nation in tbo highest 
sense, 

I might go on almost for ever on the fascinating, but fidiU 
somewhat obscure, subjt'ct of the old Teutonic polity, whether 

Qermany, Britain, or Scandinavia. But my main business 
now is mily to insist on the one great dififerenoe b^wee)| 
Tefutonio and Hellenic politics; the presence of the city as 
the leading political idea in the one system and its ahsmioe 
in the other. We see how closely the primitive elements 
oorrespond; so closely that we cannot doubt fi>r a moment as 
to their being poitiofis of a common Aryan inheritance. But 
we see also how they wmfe modified by the one great dm^ 
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luoi^oa betwQ«ti vilbigQ and oily liTe. The Greok ooiiutQon- 
weallh grow, ftoorishe^ and decayed as a oily, amaEisg the 
world pei^pe alike by the splendour of the days of its groat* 
nesf and by the long wretchedness of the days of its deo^y. 
Heuiwhite among the despised Barbananti, scomod by kins¬ 
folk who had foigotten their kindred, slowly and ob^urely, 
shires wire melting together into kingdoms and tribes into 
nations. Thus wokj formed thc^ nations of Teutonic blood 
which settled within theContinelital provinces of the Empire, 
aiKi foremost among them the nation to whom, in course of 
time, the Empire iteelf was to come as part of their inherit¬ 
ance—the mighty people of the Franks (83X So too in our 
own island we can m.^ the steps by which the English nation 
in Britiiin, and that g^^uter English whole of which the l^ngiish 
in Britain ore now but a port, grew out of those endless 
Teutonic settlements on the British coast, of which the keels 
of Hengeat and Horsa bmught the earliest We can see, 
though somewhat dimly, a crowd of potty States under their 
scparaUt chiefs, whether bearing hhit title of King or Ealdor- 
man, gathered together Into the git?at kingdoms of North¬ 
umberland, Mercia, and East>Anglia. We can stsj more 
clearly the confederated Wtist-Soxon principalities fused to¬ 
gether into the one West-Saxon kingdom, and we con see 
the WestnSttxon kingdom grow into the Kingdom of England 
and into all that the Kingdom of England has added to it in 
later times (84)1 All the events of our history, election, com¬ 
mendation, contjuest, all help in the work of fusion; till, instead 
of a sj'stem of isolated cities, instead of a single city bearing 
rule over subject cities and provinces we have a politieal work 
more lasting than the other, more just and fioe than tki 
other^^the nation which knows no distinotions among ito 
members, and which gives equal rights to the dwellers in 
every comer of its territory. 

In this way we see that the Teutonic history is in some 
^rt the key to the history of the two southern peninsulas. 
We see the inskitutimis of the Teutonic people,, domestic, 
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gii»eml Hkeiiees, the evident common origin of aU^ vre 
aee also eomething of the di£Pmrent*slepe by which thee#^«ro 
great divisiooa of the Axyan family shaped th^ several in^ 
atittitions ont of the common stock. Among the Qcamsma of 
Taoitoa we see a state of things in which the elem^ts com* 
mon to all have hem less changed than in any other picture 
that we have of any Euixj|)ean people. In the Homeric 
Aohaiana we see a stage somewhat more advanced in itself, 
and still farther modified, even then, by the tendency of the 
Greeks to centre all their political life within the walls of a 
city. Out of the state of Homeric Greece the state of his* 
torical Greece grows by pure and natural developement. Out 
of the old Teutonic state of things the inatitntidns of medem 
Europe have also grown, but not by the same unmixed course 
of developement. Everywhere the original Teutonic stock has 
been more or less modified by an infusion of Roman elements. 
I sp<»ik of Western Eu^pe in general, of the Romance-speak¬ 
ing no leas than of the Teutonic-speaking lands, for 1 am not 
now speaking of language but of political institutions. In 
the^ languages of Southern Europe, Latin is, of course, the 
main stock; the Teutonic element which all of them have in 
4a gpreater or less degree is a mere infusion, jhst as, in the 
languages of Northern Europe, the Teutonic is the main 
stock, and the greater or less Romance element is a mere 
infusion (85 X But with regard to political institutions, vm 
. may, even in Southern Europe, look upon all that came team 
a l^man source as an infumon into a Teutonic body. Otto 
alone in Westmn £urope-*-if it has any right to be 
xWfimned as part of Western Europe*—the islaiid coiimKiiii* 
wealth of Venice, never acknowledged a Teutonic tmietOr, 
ami kept on its unbroken connexi<m with the eldmr state 
of things (86X Everywhere else Teutonic kmgdoms wme 
‘Ihunded; and thongh their insUtutions were laige^ modifi^ 
by the iWm and iiistttutimut of their XAtin-spealddgr niil)|Octa^ 
yet. even in Goal. Spain, and Italy, we must look on lf^*ride 
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fasjr iuBt Boummi tiMiilitm of the seiml oowotiioR. Ani on 
tilioio li fto Tottknia oonntiy^ noi tlio 
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ino^tntions^ kepi whoQjr olear of the infiaenoe of Rome. 
ThroogiAml Western Etuope we may set down tke a^iiotly 
political institutiona aa Teatonio, but as eveiywiiere modified* 
in some countries very slightly* In oUiete veiy latgely, by the 
traditicHss of Roman times, and by the infiuenos of tiwt 
undying Roman lakW which has been ^ foundation of tbo 
later juri^pmdenoe of evety Eumpeao nation but our own. 

And* besides this general infiuenoe of the ekkir inate of 
things on tho political institotions of the Teutonic kingdoms 
of mcjdein Europe, thete has been one ease at least in which 
the direct continuity of Roman institutions* strengthened.^by 
that other source of likeness whi<^ brings like events out of 
like causes, went fiir to bring about a revival of an elder state 
of thingSL These causes made medue^ Italy, widi itssystein 
of city oommonwealtha, a living revival of the political story 
of ancient Greece. On the points of likeness a^ unliksness 
between the two I will not here enUige* as it is a subject 
whidi I have done my best to deal with in detail in another 
shape <87). *I will only say here that, though the ^^tonb 
political system did not* like that of Greece, aastimo the city 
OH the necessary starting*pomt of political life, yet showed 

itself quite able to take in the city, even the virtually ittde> 
pendent ot^, as one important efement among othem in its 
poHtioal system. In all lands but our own the Roman rities 
lived thimigh the storm of Teutonic invasion; and pnMenlj|| 
both in our own land and in the lands where the Roman 
h^ nev<^ dwelled* cities of purely Teutonic birth began to 
•rise ($8X In our omi Jsnd, the stnmg feeling of natisnil 
um^* the strong centmi authority of the Orowib the work 
i^riiii'iwbcgap by tim great West*8aion Kings, and w|^ 
Corrfed to lis^fitil pcriectum by ripe Norman Ocnqticier* 
Kfiglltlh puaid^ties ftom ever gnMri&g 
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I my^ign commoDwealths. Ye^ it is a tbSought wdrtb bearing 
in mind, hoir neat the IHts Boroughs of Danish Bnglai^i onco 
wore to forming an independent confederaticm of city oom* 
monwealths, how near Exeter once Vas to being, like Tbhbes 
or Sparta, a city ruling over neighbouring and weaker cities 
(89)^ Here, as in every other part of Western Europe, a new 
element, unknown to the ancient Teutonic institutfons, gi^ 
dually arose—the element of cities which everywhere enjoyed 
a certain measure of self-gov%mment and local independence, 
a measure which, wherever the central government was weak, 
came in practice very near to absolute freedom. In Italy. it 
reached its highest point, and Florence was for some ages as 
truly an independent democracy as Athens. In the Teutonic 
lands themselves the developemont of the independent cities 
seems* less brilliant; but it perhaps seems less brillia4t only 
because the Italian cities have a special charm of their own. 
They have that combined charm of classical, of mediaeval, 
and of modern associations, which ap{K'>ais to a wider ninge 
of sympathies than aught that attaches to the cities on the 
Bhine or the Danube, to the Teutonic Rome girded by the 
Aar or to the Teutonic Carthage girded by the Trave (90). 
Yef the Oemian cities have their history too. their histoiy 
artistic, social, mercantile, religious, as well as strictly political 
^*And, in their strictly political aspect, the history of the 
League of the Northern Hansa and of the Old League of 
Upper Oermany (91) Is as rich in political teaching os the 
history of the Italian cities themselves. We may learn more 
lh>m the Bern of Berchthold and the Erlachs, where no Kii^^ 
or Tyrant ever dwelled, than we can learn from the B^ 

Orande (92). The internal histories of 
the Teutonic cities, their internal disputes and revolutiofis, 
the origin. of their exclusively patrioian governm^te, tbe 
more mre ai^irings of their democracies, teach us better to 
understand the history of Borne and Athens tfacsoselveA 
But between tbe cities of the elder Greek and ItaHan^trco^ 
and the cities of med^val Europe one great point of , 
ence must always be borne in mind In ancitmt Cbeei^ tbe 





Iheir lemtoiy in viiold 
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fimnal kimi^ in my eacthlj^ power. But in Qmmny the hree 
eiti^ md their dommione w(ae aIw«/» moie ooeee in a land 
of princel/ rale; «nd even in lUl/ the city oommonweatthe 
never whjidly covered the whole surfiice of the land, and never 
wholly threw off the formal eu{>enority of the Kh^ of Italy 
and l^perar of the BomancL 

In all theae inquiries the qtieiltion i$ ever miggeatlng itaelf* 
how hir we to aee in the analogies between ancient imd 
inediieval city coramonwealtha nioroly the working of the law 
that like causes should produce like effects, and how far we 
are to see any tradition, any imitation, of Roman ixiatitutions 
in the municipiUities of the purely Teutonic {)aita of Euiope. 
This i| a question ftur too wide for discussion hen^. In Engla^, 
jin this as in other tnattem, there was no ror>m, no opportunity, 
for direct Ronmn influences, hfany of our Bn^iah townii 
are simply TonUmic village communities which grew and 
proHpercsl so as to outstrip their neighbours. But where 
an English town aroew)—even after an interval of desolation 
the site, often even within the walls, of a fallen Eotnan 
city, there was at least the memmy of the past to influenco 
the histoiy of the restored erection. Yet it is certain that | 
nothing in the institutions of any English city can really bo! 
traced to a Romafi source; there is nothing I^onian in the' 
municipal institutions of Bath or Chester, or even Exeter, 
any more than there is on such purely English sites as Read¬ 
ing or Northampton (93)^ In Italy and Southern Oaul, on 
the other hand, whether there be any direct transmission or 
not, there is, as we have already seen, not a little of that; 
nataml and inevitable imitation which closely borders on| 
direct transmission, dn Qermany, on the other hand, m such 
cases as the common use of the name Pa^neian for the ruling 
ffimtUeSy we see imitation of another kind. It is not such 
a dead imitation as the consulship of Buonaparte, because 
there » a real analogy between the patricians of Rome and 
the patriciM of Bent or NUnibeig; but it is not the same 


> ol'niitMal imlialioii a» the ooittityi^ a4 Mite or 
We bo saMod with aayi»g tte in leodteil 
oommonivealthe tbero is a Bouiaii element oteify 
evon wo in Bngland tee what wo* mAy oaU the OtMoedt of 
OfiggO(iUoii>*«-btit that ita natuio and degree varies widi^lle 
(^ffi^ront teds and timea Btit it ia the liheneM entesy 
between the anoient and the^edittval citieB which jfivos the 
comi^son of the two its real historic interest and value 
What amount of likeness be^een them may be due to direct 
transmission is little more than a matter of antiquarian 
researdh in each particular place. 

We have thus traced the origin and history of the two 
great i^eas of the State, the conception of the State as a city 
and the conception of the State as a nation. We havi» seen 
how the common elements developed up to a certain point 
side by side among the southern and northern branches of 
the Europemi Aryans, and how, after reaching a certain point 
in common, the developpment of the Greek and Italian nations 
and that of the Teutonic nations branched off in difiteat 
dir^iona We have traced the course of the family^ the 
yens, the Auertel, and the tHhe^ till they grow into the 
Greek or Ittdian city and in^ the Teutonic nation. Hie 
^usea of the divergence hardly belong to our pmsent subject 
Those causes^ are many and various, and not least amoe^g 
them are those geographical causes which macte the Heditef«^ 
ranean teds take the lead in European civilisation, and 
which made Greece take the lead among Mediterranean ted& 
In those lands a political growth, quicker, more hriOtet, btU; 
Has lasting, led them to the developement of the cif^r 
growth, slower, obeonror, but steadier and more Hsting, Md 
us to the develqpemmit of the nation. m thk devekq^ 
ment the great Teutonio colony in this onQe*CeHio ishi^, 

have assuredly plsysd no mean part among our bfethren and 
kinsfolk the eemmon sto<h. It is, as 1 tee already 
in our land that the <dd Teutonic Institutions teetea% hafd 
th^ Ireest |day» giowit and develop willt ^ 




most unbroken eontanoi^ 4oien to our Nowkoro 

e}«e hnvo both Uberly and na^onid unit^ rocoived eo |bw 
cboeka. The SeandinaviaoL nations bavo draun ovon l«aa 
tbaft ouxnelm diieotly fibm Bomaii aourooa; tbeir natiiHial 
lib» baa bean moi^ unbrok^ than our o>»n, but tboir political 
baa been fiur leaa so. Germany baa split asunder, and is 
being walded together again before our oyea So^haa Italy. 
Jfi both cases perhaps the nation has split asunder because 
Uhe real power of the local kingdom was crushed between the 
^weight of the Imperial dignity which was joined to it ( 94 )^ 
We have had no such br^s: the causes of the differenoe 
belong to quite other branches of historioal research; but the 
iact is in its place here. The stages by which the Teutonic 
tribe, by admitting tribe alter tribe to eqtial fellowship, grew 
into (be modem Bhiropean nation*-«a process at once the 
pamllel tmd the contrast to that by which a single Italjao 
city came to embrace whole kingdoms and nations within the 
pale of its municipal franchise«--csn nowhere be so well 
studied as in the history of our own land. 
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THE KINO 

Fbom the State itself we come to its head, to its chief, above 
all to the chief in his most clearly defined and fully developed 
form, when be holds the rank of a King. Now, what is a 
King ? The question is bir more easily asked than answered. 
We commonly know a King when we see him; but it is 
quite another matter to say offhand in what his kingship 
consists. Some Kings^are hereditary; othera are elective, 
^me Kings reign with absolute power; the [lower of others 
is narrowly limited by Law. Some Kings acknowledge no 
superior on earth, others admit a grc^iter or less superiority 
in a feudal or federal chief, flk some kingdoms the kingly 
^ce, like most other offices, is confined to tfie male sex; 
in others it is open to both sexes alike. Some Kings go 
tl^ugh an ecclesiastical ceremony of consecration; some 
^pense with any such rite. Yet, amidst all this nnlikeness, 
it is plain that there is a common idea of kingship, which 
is at once recognized, however hard it may be to define it 
This is shown, among other things, by the fact that no 
difficulty is ever felt as to translating the word Xing and the 
words which answer to it in other lang||pges. Between any 
Romance and any Teutonic language, SSmd its derivativei 
Cyning and its cognates, are felt to answer to one another.* 
No man ever doubts as to using lUa w Eoi to transUto 
Xxng or Kdmig^ in any of the possible changes which may be . 
rung on the two seta of worda If we go on into Oieek» 
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we <liid Uia^, in those stsges of the Inngoage iwith which 
most of os sre ehied^ fimodUar* in its olasslcal luid in its 
modem stage^ /3awtXci$9 answers to and iting m escactly 
as Aiey answer to one another. For some ages indeed 
^airiXci^ bore the» spCN:^ial sense of Btnpmtr ; and, to expi^ess 
the lowlier lank of jSTtay, the word was inipoffed b^ily 
from the Latin (i). Bat this was a change of^moaning 
which rose out of distinct and known historical caasee, and, 
when these historical causes ^me to end, the usage of 
the Greek language fell ))ack upon what it had l)een before 
they began. Even now that the constitutions of most 
European kingtloms are so constantly verging towards a 
common m<x)el, there is still a giaxl deal of dilforence between 
one King and another; and within our own memories, Inrioed 
withiik a very few^ years, there was a greater difference still. 
Yet no one doubts as to who is a King and who is not. Or, 
if any such doubt is Ihisetl, the question is always as t<s the 
claim of this or that particular person to be a King, not m 
to his right to be called a King if ^o can make his claim 
gootl. Till 180(1 the rank of Km{)eror of the Bomaiis, 
King of Germany and Jcmsalem, was in theory open to 
every baptized man ( 2 ). Till 1^05 the rank of King of 
Poland wivM, not only in thedp but in practice, open to alt 
men of princely birth in other lands and to the whole nobility 
of the Polish Kingtlom. The Polish King often rose from a 
private station and his children often went back to a private 
station. His powers within his own kingdom wor»s nam>wly 
limited, perhaps beyond those of any other single raler that 
ever Wre the kingly title. Yet no one ever doubted that a 
King of Poland was a King, that he was entitled to the rank 
and style and other privileges of a King, as much as if his 


kingship had been once hereditaiy and absolute. In 
short, wide as have been the differences between one King 
and another in diffierent times and places, there k still a 
common idea which rttns through all the various types 


C kingship, and which stamps all Kings everywhere as 
inbeis of the some clasa In modem Europe, taken alone, 
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the deSnitiofi of kiogahip would perhiTpa not be veigr haid 
to mekow Ag a tale, we may set it down that the King ie 
the head of a na^<m, acceptiiig the n>ugh definilaoiii of 
a nation which X have tiied to^give in a former 
The chief exception to this definition ig found in those 
German jninces who within the present century have 
taken the kingly title. I think that we all must feel tikat 
they are an exception. We somehow cannot help feeling 
that a King of Bavaria or fifoxony is hardly, in the Homeric 
phrase, so much of a King ( 3 ) as a King of Spain or Sweden, 
in the case of Wilrtteinbeig this is felt still more strongly; 
for Saxony and Bavaria answer, in name at least, though not 
in boundaries, to divisions of the German nation so great and 
ancient that they might almost pass for nations themselves 


( 4 ), In Italy, on the other hand, if there was any 4ncon« 
gruity in the separate kingdoms of Sardinia and the Two 
^dUes, incongruity has come to an end ( 5 X 'On the 
whole, speidring roughly—and it is only very roughly that 
we can speak on the whole matter—it certainly seems that 
I we expect a King to be the chief of a nation It seems also 
to belong to the idea of a King that he should be, both in 
mnk and in power, the first person in that nation That he 
must be the first in rank ne^haidly be argued, and 1 think 


♦W© may say, that, however narrowly the power ota King 
' may be limited by law, he still remains first in power. Kven 


where the royal authority had sunk to the lowest ebb^ as m 
Boland and at one time in Sweden, though the power of the 


King was less than that of some other powers in the State, 
yet be had no personal superior or equal Thmi again, it 
seems implied in the idea of a King that he should bokl his 
dfice for life, as distinguished fiom the President oe othpr 
xiq^ublfoan magistrate who is appointq||^miiy for a fixed teim 
( 6 ). And 1 Uiink it also belongs to the idea of kingship 
that the office should be pennanent that is, that the King 
should be succeeded by another King, whether the law of 
sacoession be heieditaiy, elective, or cd any other kind Brd||| 
and Csesar, as Perpet^ IMctatom, hel^ mete ^lan 
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; lIMr iim ncnl Kings, $m m rery ^hmtfy mi 

l)3ir to Im » King (zl Agoin, in ra^am 

oonclptioiir the King, witolhor bio powor be gieel or littlo, is \ 
imoiMmabto. Tim loyn! <^maiid » no excnso Ibr m ilkgal ^ 
net 4oiio b|g nnotboTi but tbero it no logal wi^ of ^^osMing 
. on Klognf fust done by tbe King bim^ Hietovy inebsed wiU 
ebenr that this lam is a veiy modern ooneepUon(b); stiU itdoea 
semn nosr to be part of the »Mof a King ^hieh mae AiHy 
recognised as any other. On the whele» we should perha|Mi 
not be fiur wrong if we define a King aa a chief of a nation> 
first in rank and power in that nation, holding a permanent 
office for life, and, in modem conception at least, pemomdly 
imsponsible for his actions. To this we must, till very 
lately# have added that he must be admitted to his office i 
with ecolesiastieal ritea I am not sure that it ts not here ' 
thkt th« tine myrtMy uni dignity of kingthip^^ l*y. 
The crowned and anointed King was something ffiBbient foom 
any other mortal, However high in^ latik and permt. A 
divint^ hedge<l him in which did not hedge in either the 
republican magistrate or the bersditary pdnos of foss than 
ki^ly rank. The eoclesiastiGal eonseemtton of the King 
is the expression in a Christian shape of the same feeling 
which, among most heathen nations, has made it essential 
that the King should be the child of the Oods <9). In 
eitheir case the Kmg is saerei^ in a way in which other rulers 
are not But this reUgiona sanctum of kingship, which was 
its very essence a lew centimes back, seems to be gradually 
dying out in Kurc^ Two causes have brought this about, 
f One is the separation between eoelesiastieal and temporal 
fiiattsie which prevails in many countries, and the general 
unwiBliigiiees in aU entries to aidcnowledge any eeolcsu^ 
iidlnenfee in tempovm tyii|0S(«>The othm^ cause is of <)uite 
inether kind, idnm lawyeiuruled that the King neverdled, 

£ |be thasiie never eoitld be vacant, that the new King 
se Seen m the breath was out of the last Kh^s 
^ th^ Mi nU the force and meaidng ef the 
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ancient crowning rite. Whatever a coronation in now, it W 
no longer the actual admiseion to the kingly o$oe. No 
wonder then that in several kingdoms of Europe the rite has 
been dispensed with altogether. * ■ ' * 


♦ 

The modem or lawyers’ theory of the Crown as the 
i fountain of honour, the fountain of justice, the* original 
I gmntor of all property in land, the source from which the 
Assembly of the Nation itifolf derives its being, is, I need 
hardly say, simply a lawyers,’, thgo^. Histoiy has nothing 
to do with it, except, as was done long ago by the strong 
hand of John Allen, to trace the steps by which it grew 
up (lo). The piinueval kingship, whether Greek, Latin, or 
Teutonic, was something of quite another kind. The King 
was not the lord of the soil, but the chieftain of the people. 
The origin of modem kingship can easily bo traced up, as 
Allen has tmce<l it, to the gradual infusion of doctrines 
borrowed from Im|ierial Rome—indirectly therefore from the 
monarchies of the East—into the simple political creed of 
our forefathers (11). And it is among our forefathers and 
kinsmen, both in our own island and on the Teutonic inain^ 
land, that we can beat trace the growth of kingship, the 
chiefrAinship of the nation, out of the chieftainship of the 
^Imaller elements out of which the nation was "formed. Wo 
have seen that both in Greece and in Italy the growth of 
strictly national life was checked by the early growth of the 
city life. The same cause equally hindered tho growth of 
kingship, according to our conception of it. In Greece aitd 
Italy, when we get our first glimpses of those lands, we see 
a fuller developement of kingly government than 
among the Teutonic nations at the time when we get oUf 
first glimpses of them. But the same^canses which led to 
this speedy growth of kingship in Greece and Italy 
brought it more speedily to an end. In Greece, idx>vd all, 
as we see it in the Homeric picture, every settlement has Its 
own King. But then, at least in the more advanced ps^ 
of Greece, every settlement ri a oi^, and kingship in a sin^ff 
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oify is not A fbnn of govemm^t which is likely to last 
The Greek King is a in the fullest smso of the word; 
he iSt in truths &r more of a King than either his Italian or 
his Teutonic parallel * HA claim to his throne might satisfy 
a Court divine of«the reign of Charles the First. Ho is no 
mere chief, no mere magistrate, either chosen by the people 
or resporftible to the people; the mmrtal King on earth is 
the Uving image of the immortal King on Olympoa. He is 
at once his child and his repr^utative among mem The 
Homeric King is Zeus-bom and Zeus-nourished; he com^^ 
of the divine stock, and he rules by the divine comnussion. 
The sceptre which he wields is the gift of the God from 
whom alone he holds his right to wield it That sceptrr* 
passes on from &ther to son by a right as strictly hereditar)' 
as th^ sceptre of I^vid or of Hugh Capet ( 12 ), The 
succession may be disturbed by foreign C(>n<|uest or, mont 
rarely, by dom«sstic revolution; but no C^mUia, no G€vuft, 
was ever held in any Hellenic city to decide, by an ordinary 
process of the law, who should lie placed by the will of the 
people upon a vacant throne (13). The divine origin, the 
^vine authority, of the Kings of heroic Greece, stand out in 
strange contrast with the nam^w extent of their territoiy, 
wth the narrow range of their powers, ami with the 
unpretending’fidmplicity of their mmmer of life. The King, 
Zeus-bom and Zeus-nourished as he is, docs not rule by his 
own will We are dealing with a state of things too early 
to'speak of law and constitution, but the King can rule only 
according to the customs and traditions of bis people (14). 
He can nile only by the help of his Council of ^ders and 
with the good will of the general Assembly of his whole 
&lk. Nothing of the pomp and circumstance either of 
medeam or of Eastm kingship surrounds hint His house 
if accessible to all; his personal life is spent in the saine 
way, at once simple and public, as the life of any otiMW 
member of Hie CovniiionweHtli. Divine as he is, no wide 
Ifwnier parts him oK from the' other chiefr of hk people. 
He is perhaps only ciie atnciig i^y bearers of the hingly 
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title. Km wilhiQ the mrow henmb Xtimlcft, ^tKMpe uraape 
xatnoy KingB bendee the dmne (tjf)* We h»ve 

' ^ picture of thie form of goTemment eii^ ih »legendeaty 
end poetical shape i but of the reAlity of the state ii tHuge 
deeotibM in the Homeric poems, a^ aQi<mg them of the 
real exietenoe of the heroic kipgehip, I at least have never 
mitertained a doubt. * 

From Greece we will turn to Italy. We have there no 
Homer to set before us a living picture of the earliest 
civitised times of the country, but we have the universal 
tradition of all time that there had been Kings both in 
Borne flmd in other Italian cities,Irithough, in the historioal 
days of Borne, kingly rule had, both at Borne and in other 
Italian cities, become a thing of the past. And here 1 will 
bring in another argument, in case any sceptic sbojnld be 
found daring enough to hint that the existence of Kings, 
whether at Borne or at Athens, rests so wholly on the 
evidence of poetry and legend that it cannot be made a 
matter of,serious political argument or comparison. To 
discuss the value of tAo sources either of old Greek or of old 
Italian histoiy would cany me too &r away from my subject; 
but the existence both of the early Hellenic and the early 
Italian king^ip can be proved by a line of mgument almost 
fCtrongCHT than contemporary evidence itself The existence 
of the early kingship can be proved by the argument from 
survivftls, the traces which it left behind among the 
institutions of later times, Had Borne never had Kings, the 
names Initmx and hUerregntm could never have been 
frnukd among her republioan institutioi» down to the last^^ 
days ef the Commonwealth. No one would over have given' 
the name of/wIcrreyRam to the time which aomerimes cakhe 
between two oonsu^ps-^no one would ev^ <haTe.ghmti ^ihe 
name of Iinkffm to the. magistrate who hrid the chief power 
during such an occasional vacancyw-unless them had been 
a time when the /wftmpnura had been the tune, not hetwean 
the tmnm of dfice of two OcasuK but betvroen the nrigpe^ 
of two Bongs, uidem them bad been attune when 
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^6 eteoftioii» not of Concmls^ but qi * ICiiig ( 16 ). 
Tbeso namoo noold of thomselvoB bo enougbi in tbe ttbacnco 
of biMoity or tradltiofi, to j^vo Ibat Bomo <mos bail Kitiga 
And m my isiddAbat tb^ ptofo, not only that Botne onoo 
had Kioga, but that thoao KInga mm dl^vo and not 
hereditaty. So again, the &ct that tho tiila of King atiU 
reminiiod at Bomo a$ tho style of one of tho |»rie0to of the 
national religion proves that thcfe onee bad been Bings who 
more truly desc^ed the name. There could never have 
been a JUm $atn/icHiu0 unless he had been a survival of a 
real B0ar(17X No one would have given the kingly name 
to a petty priestly functionary, unless the reeeiv^ legend 
had been true. That title shows of itself there once had 
been Icings who were judges and mleftt and generals, as well 
as priests. It shows that their civil and inilitwy hincttons 
had been transferred to othom, while some religious mot(Vf> 
made it needful that there should still be one who bore 
tho title of King, in order to do those priestly acts which 
a King atone could do. We may bo sure that, howevisr 
meaninglesH a name may become, it is never meaningless 
in its first iww, and that the woitis /n^ftmynnsi, Interred}, 
and Ufx mMfieuluB, could never b&ve been found exc^t in 
a State whidh had once been governed by Kingn These 
survivals of kingship under the Commonwealth prove that 
there had been an ^ier time of real kingship, just as tho 
phantom Consuls and Tribunes under tho Bmpiie would of 
themselves be enough to prove that Consuls and Tribunes 
had once been active powers in the State (1$). Had we no 
record of the deeds of either Cteaar, tho Fasti alone would 
toach us that the Empire had grown out of an earlier 
oemmonwealth. So in Qreeoo, the Spartan Kings wetw 
eomethiBg mote than survivals; they held the kingly offioe 
itself greatly shorn of its ancient powers, but keepii^ Up 
all its ancient rebigiotis sanctity (19X S^l they are survivals 
to ibr as this. Xt is inconceivable that the Spartan kity> 
ebipi as we see it in tbe historic tiities, could cvmr tiave been 
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devised ee e new thing; the existence of Kings with such 
small powers shows of itself that there had once be^ Kings 
with greater powers. But besides the Kings of Sparta, 
there was a King at Argos as late as the Persoan 
We know nothing as to the exact extept of his powers 
and we may suspect that his kingship had been greatly 
out down from the kingship of Diom6d^ and «T 4 menos. 
Still, as he is put on a level with the Spartan Kings, it 
may seem that he still retained the functions of general 
(20). And at Athens we have in the King ArchOn, the 
^a<nkf: 6 s of the days of the clemocmcy, the exact parallel 
to the J^Mcrifieulm at Home (21)- No people would have 
given the title of King to a magistrate app<jinted by lot for 
a single year, if it had not once been nilcd by real Kings— 
if there had not been functions which, it was hold, could be 
rightly done by no one but a King, and which the nominiil 
King of later times was appointed in onler to dischaige. 

The existence of kingship then in the early days both of 
Greece and of Italy may bo set down as an undoubted feet. 
But such light as have sots before us the old Italian 
kingship as something widely differing froui the kingship 
of the heroic days of Greece. The differtmee is, no doubt, 
partly owing to the difference in the character of the two 
illations, partly to the different nature of the evidence fi»m 
which wo have to leani anything about their early polity. 
And again, the difference in the nature of our evidence is, 
in some degree at least, owing to the difference in the 
character of the two nationa In Italy we have no Homer; 
we have not even .such approaches to a Homer as we have 
among our own forefathers and kinsfolk; but it is dmibtle^s 
owing to the difference between the Greek and Xtaliau 
character that we have no Italian Homer. It is no wonder 
then if an old Achaian King comes before us suitounded by 
a poetic halo, while the Roman King seems a person almost 
as prosaic and matter-of-fect as the Consul who follows 
after him. A desperate attempt to transfer Oredk Ideas 
into latium may call Romulus the son of a God and Numa 
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lta«b«id of a OotHeis <ii); but tlio ookwiitotion-uuiking 
df Anctts imd of Set^tis is as mnoh a matter of everyday 
Hfe, of ereiyday truth and ialaehood, aa the cotiatitutioa* 
maltiDg of laciniua or df Sulla (33). But on one point 
tradition cannot ^ell have gone astray^and on that point 
we have seen that the unerring aigitment survivals 

steps in to confirm the tradition. The Greek kingship waaj 
hei^itary; the Itti^ian, at all events the Roman^ kingshipj 
was elective. The Roman kingship was not confined to any) 
divine race; it was'not even confined to the citizens of the 
Commonwealth; it was open to the stranger, to the captive, 
perhaps even to the slave (34X Such a system might in 
practice give Hornet much better Kings, but it swept away 
all^the mptery and divinity of kingship. A Roman King 
inigh^be the worshipper, the favourite, of Jiipitor Optimus 
Maximus; but he was not his <d)ihi Anous and l^rvius 
might be Jove-ntumshed, as well as Agatnemnfin and 
AchiUeus; but they were not Jove«bom. It may be that 
we sec the Roman kingship only in a later fonn. It may bo 
that an earlier hereditary kingship Ifad gone before it, and 
that the eUn^tive kingship of our traditions was only a step 
in that course the next step in which exchanged elective 
Kings for Consuls But it is just ns likely that the two 
iQodes of sudbession, the hereditary and the elective, stood, 
each alcme in its purity, in the old Achaian and in the old 
Italian polity, while in the old Teutonic polity we find the 
mingling together of the two. At all events, it is a thing 
to be noted that, in a Commonwealth like Rome, where 
firmily traditions, family influences, and family character 
play so great a part, there should have been no one among 
the {WQudest patricians who dared to claim a descent from 
the first founder of the city (35 ), 

Mow the great dbtincUon between the history of kingship 
in ancient Greece and Italy and its history among the 
Teutonio nations lies in this: the Teutonic kingship went 
op and ftouiidied, and grew into the kingship of modem 
Rorope, while the Greek mid Italian kingship for the most 
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IfaH but, And left only survivals lacb as tbo^ J 
just been speaking o£ This, it 8 «sem 8 to 
seceso^'^ £i,te of kinship, when the kingdom was coni^ed 
I to a single oity. The tendeneid of a dty commajdl^ atW' 
I Ossentially republican* They may be awatocratic or they 
I may be demooratio, but in either case they are opposed W 
the government of a single person for life* The*^ awe and 
mystery of kingship are Out of place when a King goes in 
and out before the eyes of Al his subjects, as the King of a 
smgle city must do. At Borne, where'the King had less, 
divinity about him, the change from Kings to Consuls was a 
more oonstitutional change; it was hardly so great a change 
as when the oxclusive patrician government was broken 
down, and the consulship was thrown open to plebeians.* If 
it was thought that the State would be better governed by 
placing at its head two Consuls chosen for a year, rather 
than a King chosen for life, there was no reason why the 
change should not be made. In Greece, whero the King 
had a greater share of divinity about him, the change was 
probably harder; it was certainly more gradual. In Sparta, 
the most conservative of Greek States, kingship always went 
on. The power of the King might be lessened; he might 
cease to bo the real head of the State; he might be provided 
t with a colleague, and might be made responsible to other 
powere in the Commonwealth; but the kingship of the sOlui 
of H^rakl^ wa.s something too holy to be utterly swept 
away Small as might be his real powers, the King, living 
or dead, was the object of a reverence which was shared by 
no more elective magistrate; and bitter was the taunt wheii 
the deposed King, who had sunk to the discharge of some 
lowlier fbnotion, was asked by his fonner coileague how it 
felt to be a magistrote after being a King {26), Thus the 
Herald^ Idngship lived on, and, living on. it was able in 
the last dajn of Sparta to win bade its ancient powers, and 
the last Kleomenis could stand forth in the ey 4 of Eel^ 
as a K^ indeed (37). i» the less conservative Athmka 
kingship died out slowly, and it is to be lemkrked tilat 
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tb« CMUtte wtiidb traditioii givos jEi»r tli» ftboiltaoik 
Athens is exMly the e|»posite to that wMnh 
gives ss tike ciKise £»r its aboUtion at Borne, tlie 
deess^ that they wouk! have no more Bings heoanse Bodies 
WAS so good i the Bomans decreed that they would hayedo 
more ^gs beca&se Tarquttilus was so evil (s 8 )» the 
former reason, whethisr it be historical or not^ we ean see a 
sign of that religious reverence which belonged to longshifk 
in Greece, but which did not belong to it at Bome. The 
Athenian tredition went on to say that the first ohmige still 
left the supreme power held for life bx ^ member of the 
ancient kingly family, But the Archon was now responsible ^ 
he was doubtless also elective; he was chosen, like our own 
ausient Kings, from a single royal femity. Next, the post 
was held for ten years only, but it was still confined to 
memlfers of the same house (99X It was not till the rule 
of a single person was abolished, till a board of nine Archons 
took the place of one, that other fiunilieR WH^re allowed to 
hhare the supreme dignity with the house of Kodroa And, 

« hen we remembor that one of these nine dectire magistrates 
still held a nominal kingship, we may believe that the title 
of / 3 a<rUci/i had all along gone on, in some secondary way, 
alongside ef the vaguer name of (^o). The rest of 
Athenian histoty consists in a series of changes by which 
the powers of the Arehons were gradually transferred to 
other bodies in the State, to the popular assembly, to the 
popular courts of justice, to the magistracy of the Teat 
O^erals (31). The Archonship, the vesii^ of ancient, 
kingship, might be cut down to a shadow; but it was too 
holy a thing to be altogether swept away. It lived on ^ 
through all changes, till at lost, when it was a shadow indeed, 
it was again fora moment united with more than kingly 
power. There came a time when Hadrian," Impeiator 
Augostua of Borne and of the world, did not deem it beneath 
him to be aloo, for a single year, the Arehon by whose name 

£ t year was marked in the annals of the democracy of 

($2). 
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The Boman kingahip fored otherivise. The tevobtlim 
which swept away the thing itself swept it away fiir jmore 
thoroughly. There were no such gradual stages to bre^ 
the &U of the elective kingship df Rome as broke the &11 
of the hereditaiy kingship of Athens. It i^ a mere conjecture 
that a special right to a share in the chief magistracy was 
for a moment resen'ed to the house of the fallen King (33). 
At all events, Rome had nothing answering to the archonship 
for life or for ten years. Iflto the place of the King chosen 
for life there at once stepped the two Consuls, or rather 
Pnetors, chosen for a single year. But the point is that 
the Consuls did step into the place of the King, and that 
they kept it. Where kingship had nothing specially divine 
about it, where kingly government was put an end to, not 
because of the virtues, but because of the crimes ^of the 
King, there was no need to deal very tenderly with the 
kingly house or with the kingly office. But, on the other 
hand, there was not at Rome any such wish as there was 
at Athens to do away with the kingly p(>wer. At Athens 
the tuchonsbip went bn, but its duties were gradually cut 
down to a routine of redigious and lesser judicial functions. 
The Archons neither commanded the armies of the State 
nor presided in its Assemblies. The Polemorch, with his 
warlike title, hectime as mere a survival os th^/SatriAci^f with 
his kingly title (34). But at Rome the kingly power 
remained; it was indeed put into commission, but nothing 
was taken away from its authority, and not much firom 
its dignity. On great emergencies, the single kingsbip 
rose again for a six months' space in the person of the 
Dictator; Pnetow, Censors, Cunde .^iles, arose by the 
side of the Consuls: as all shared somewhat of ^ogly 
power, so all sh^tfod somewhat of kingly worship. Magistrates 
who still bore about them such had^ of dignity as 

^*Tli« purple gown. 

The axes mhI the onmle eheir, the car end leurei crown 

Snagtstrates who presided in the assemblies of Senate 
People (35), and who commanded the armies of the oc^axa^ 
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w«ftlth with aU the authority of the ancient Kings, |iomt 
to a &r €li0eretit state of i^Ung fbm that which waa ever 
lessening the fMwer of the Athenian Archona Athena and ? 
Rome althe abolished the kingly title and oRice, but at| 
Athens the kingiyipower was abolished as well as the kinglyl 
office; at Rome the kingly power went mj, held for short i 
terms, anR divided among many holders, but still never 
wholly swept away. And mark the consequence. In Greece 
the kingly power, and more thSn the kingly power, cam© 
Isick again in many of her cities under tho form of the 
tymnny. But tho tyraimy was ever unlawful; the definition: 
of the Tyrant is that he held kingly |)ow'er in a common- i 
wtialth where there was no King by law. But just as at ' 
Sparta the lingering on of a nominal kingslup mad© 
Klooraan^s able to change the shadow' into a reality, so 
at Rome it was found that the grt‘at jawera with which 
the magistrates of the commonwealth were clothcnl opene<l 
the way for bringing foick the rule of one under another 
form. Had the .same man at Athens^ been at once Archoii. 
General, and Pryttinis, he would still have boim fiir from 
being King or Tymnt; but at Rome, when all the great 
[towers of the State w'ere, gathered togvither in the Imtids 
of a single man, it was found that their union made an 
Emperor. 

The heroic kingship then died out in Greece, and in 
Italy too, if it ever existed there in its strictly heroic form. 
But it is well to mark that it went on in those kindred and 
neighbouring lands which had so much in common with 
Greece, but in which the fully-developed i^stcm of Greek 
city life was never established. The Macedonians, and 
Uie pe^le of the land vaguely called Epeiros, the Molossians, 
C^aonians, and Thesiuotians, axe best looked on as unde* 
veloped Hellenes, as Greeks among whom the tribe never 
altogether gave way to the city. Among them then the 
andent kingship went on in the historic times. Bot we 
may see how, as they came more and more within the range 
of dueetly Hellenic infiuences, they gradually approached to 
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Mellemo poHtioal Ufe. This might hate happfiit«ll Ixi 
llfteedonis, if her great Kiug^ had thought it enou^ to 
heeome the pupils of Greece, iuatead of heooming at ouoe 
her pupils and her conquerorsi Epeiros it did hi^^^peh. 
By the time of the Peiopoxmesiau war, l^gship had been 
done away with both in Ghaoniaand in Thesprdtia. , Ohaonk 
indeed was passing through a stage through which Athens 
and other Greek states ha^ passed She chose two axmual 
chief magistrates; hut she chose them out of a single ruling 
house {$€). Among the Molossians kingship lived on, but 
it lived on to supply, in the Epeirote Alexander and the 
more kmous Pyrrhos, Hellenic champions against the 
Barbarians of the West. But in the end kingship was 
swept away there also, and in the latest days of Grecian 
free<lom, Epeiros, now fiilly acknowledged as a Greek 'State, 
holds an hononmhle place among the Federal Common- 
wealths of Hellas (37). Such a national promotion was 
well deserved by a nation among whom King and people 
met fece to face, where the King swore to obey the laws, 
and where the people swore to preserve the kingdom to 
him as long os he obeyed them. In Macedonia itself, 
the kingly power was kept within bounds, if not by so 
well-balanced a constitution as this, yet atleast by the 
htsjfuent gathering, whether at set times or only when 
oc^ion called for them, of onned assemblies of the 
Macedonian people (38). But a Macedonian republic was 
unheard of, till it suited the crooked policy of Rome to part 
out the conquered kingdom into four dependent Oommon* 
wealths (39)1 But long before that time, Macedonian Kii:^ 
in other lands bad set themselves free fix)m the fotters bf 
Macedonian kingship, and indeed from most of the resttunits 
of Ehtropean lifo. In the Macedonian kingdoms of Ask end 
Egypt wp see the old limited kingship of the house of 
Tfonenos strange^ changed into the foil despotistn of ^e 
East, and yet more strangely allied with the foil intelleotual 
culture of Greece, though, save here and there in an out^g 
ixdony (40X without any trace of her politka) foeedom. 
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Imtm tlin»xee» aa niuon of fitnetl0Kie no )eei inoongmoiui hod 
been oeen tu the pem^ of him of whooe dimmuon tiiiey were 
j^lod to perl out the Stim^ indeed w«s the 

mixture of powem which Alexander'held when he wan at 
once Xing of Kings on the throne of Clym, lawfo! King 
of the fo^e people of Macedonia, and elective ohl^if of the 
He)l<mio confederacy by the vote of the Corinthuin Synod (41), 
Another union of funotiona db less strange aro^ in after 
times, which leads us, in this inquiry into the fonus of early 
Aiym lungship, ftom one main branch of our subject to 
another. The partition of the ancient powers of the Boman i 
Kings had formed the various magistracies of the Romani 
Commonwmlth. They formed a strong and dignified | 
Execidive, alongside of which Senate and People alike 
could hold their htting place. In after days, when Senate 
and People alike had shown ihcmaelVcKt unworthy to rule* 
the union of tho vanous powers of the State in a single 
hand again brought hack a monarchy* though a monarchy 
now no long»»r constitutional* but despotic. Casmr, Father 
of his Countiy, High Pontiff of tho Gods, Consul of the 
Commonwealth, Prince of the Senate* Impemtor of the 
Army, and himself wielding also that Tribunitian powmr 
which was meant to be the check on all the other powers* 
was, m truth, master of Rome and of the world (42). By 
his side the old magistracies went on as shadows* and the 
Imperial Consul himself deigned to toko one of his own 
subjects as his colleague in that temporary dignity (43)1 
That dignity lingered on* till at last it was again by chance 
united with something of real power and honour; and the 
coqsolshipe of Theodoric (44), of Boetius (45), of Beiisarius 
{4j$X rUy at least count for more than the Athenian archog* 
ship jBadiian and the Athenian generalship of Oonstantiiie 
<4yk And the master of Rome and of the wmrld could stiR 
Say* like Jultua himself* **I am Caw, not King” (4$). He 
m^t be in the tongue of bis Greek suhljeets (49); 

be might clothe himsdf with the robes and dmdem of 
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EiMiteiti kingship ($0); even in his owo^city his ^omimon 
might be regnwm (51), his house might be regia (59)^ his 
wife might be regina (53), but he himself never daml to 
call himself, no flatterer ever dSred to call him, by the 
forbidden and dreaded title of Bex (54). •Since the Megifn- 
gifam of the Tarquins, Rome never had a King, till a King' 
came to her from quite another stock and in quitfe another 
guise. Step by step, she took Kings of Teutonic race within 
the pole Of her honours; shO had Alaric to her general (55); 
she h^ Chlodwig to her Consul; she had Pippin to her 
Patrician (56); till at last the spell of spells was broken, 
and she had Charles to her Csssar and Augustus. The 
Imponal style of Home and the kingly style of Germany 
wore joined in the hands of the Emixjror of the Romans, 
the King of the Franks and Lombank Still Rome kersolf 
Iwd not yet a King; it was a later stage still which joined 
into one style the jwwers which were as yet distinct in the 
some hands, and which gave the world that long line of 
Begte Bmmnortm which reaches from Heniy of Ftunconia 
to Joseph of Austria, *and which there may still be some 
living who remember (57). The Empire of Rome and the 
Kingship of Germany were now fairly mergcfl in one; wo 
have traced the one to its ending; we must now trace the 
ot^er from its beginning. ‘ 


Nothing can bo plainer, both from the description given 
by Timitvis and from the narrative in our own English 
Chronicles, that kingship, in the distinctive sense, was 
not universal, and there&»re wo may safely infrr not imme* 
morial, among the Teutonic nations. He distinguishes those 
tribes which had Kings from those which had naa^ and 
he distinctly marks one most important diATeienoe betw^ 
Kings and lesser chieftains: the Kings were chosen Ibr 
their nobiHty, the lesser chieftains, the dwm or prmipee, hr 
their personal merit (58). We hero see plainly enough the 
practice as to the appointm^t of Kings which was univeiaal 
ammig all the Teutonic, and, as for as I know, among the 
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SkTomo nations alao, and which aoems the most natural 
in an early state of society; On the one hand there is no 
strict law of hereditaiy succession; on the other hand the 
kingly office is not put* op to indiscnminate competition 
among the whole nation. As at. Borne, the people havib 
a Toice in choosing their ruler, but as in Greece, the King 
must come of a special and a divine stock; the ruler of men 
must be the child of the ruler of the Oods; the patriarch to 
whonk he traces up his pcilijree must bo no other than 
Woden himself (59X Tims far our fathers felt with the 
Achaians of the days of Homer. But they felt too with the 
practical mind of the Roman, that the rule of men could not 
be safely trusted to the chances of mere hcrerlitary succension; 
the sentiment of kingly descent was satiahed if the King 
camc^f the divine stock, while some degree of iitn<^ for his 
office was secured by a free choice among those in vrhose veins 
the sacred bltsxl of Woden flowed. The King was the noblest 
among the noble; he was, as his name sjioaks, tho embodi¬ 
ment of the kin; he was the leader of tho nation, tho choice 
of the nation, the nation, as it a^ere, itself incarnate in the 
pei-son of a single man. Kingship was an office; it was an 
office which, like any other office, the nation gave and the 
nation could take away (60). But it was something more than 
an office; it was tho privilege of tho chosen house which 
extended itself beyond the actual holder of tho office to all 
tho members of the cynreya, the stock of stocks, the stock 
from which alone Kings could be chosen, and of which every 
member «rns in some sort kingly (6r). A kingship which was 
hedged in by such divinity os this might seem as if it must ‘ 
have been in the strictest sense immemonal, as if it would 
be wholly impoasiblo to fix the time or the cause of its 
beginning; and yet, as I just before said, it is certain that 
the Teutonic kingship, as a form of government, was not 
immemoriaL In the days of Tacito#, kingship was still the 
exception among the Oermaii nations, and it is quite certain 
that among one great division of the German people kii^hip 
remained unknown till national independenoe came to an 
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«iid The OM'Saxons never had Kinge tU! had to 
iMslcnowledge one who waa King of the Franike and Ijombaida 
also (62X And among the Saxons who crossed ovet the sea 
to Britain, as well as among their Anglian and Jniish fellow^ 
kingship was unknown till after they were irmly established 
on British ground (63). Mighty and worshipful as was the 
Teutonic King, clotherl os be was with the mysterious 
holiness of a child of the Gods, he and his office were still, 
in some sort, noveltiea l!lore had been a time when 
kingship had been unknown; there were branches of the 
race in which it always remained unknown. In fact there 
can be little doubt that, wherever a Teutonic King is found, 
his kingship had displaced an earlier government of chiefs 
who bore the lowlier, but more ancient, title.s of Ealdomim 
or JfiTitogan. 

The key to this seeming contradiction would seem to be 
found in this, that the King repn>eeDts the national as 
distinguished from the tribal stage of political developeracnt. 
The lowlier chie&, Eajdonuen f>r Dukes, were the chiefs 
of separate tribes; as the union of tribes grew into a nation, 
the nation chose a King os the chief of all They chose him 
perhaps because he was in some st)rt a King already. Some 
faint signs m%y be seen in our glimpses of the^days of our 
ea^ost fathers which look as if there were kingly houses 
before there was such a thing as kingly government. 11 would 
seem that the kingly house, the cyaerya, the noblest among the 
noble, the house which most truly embodied the whole being of 
the race, was called, when the nation felt the need of a common 
chief, to take its place at the head of all The house whidi 
was already kingly in point of descent became kingly in point 
of political power. That into say, kingship is the rule of the 
noblest, the rule of those who spring the (!yae«ya,the rule 

of the ^ itself embodied in its highest memhem Bi this 
way wo insy any that thIKing became a King because he was 
a King alr^y. He became iSar, becimae he was, belbre ali 
mexi, gmmsiia; he became the ruler of men, because He was 
already the highest among them. In the Bor-off Bansddt 4 
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)ciodx«d line tlioiighi hM prodi^oed ^0, And we 

see in tlie distant (kmOtm a deser ^|»ofteh m name to <m 
ma Sing than in the nearer and iSOcrtAfi^ (64)» The 
Tent<mio Eing mgried^4iij0^^ hh» his f^gnnm ; 
hat he took fai#titlO} not fiwm his Office, bat from hie 
dignity* He was not the mere iZarj the mere nder j he was 
the the chief of the kin mn eaithj the man who oonid 
boast of kindred with the powers of Heaven. 

With the introdootion of Chmtianity, the Kiiig% claim to 
i reverence as the child of the Gods came to an end. The 
1 pedigree of the kingly house was still tmco<l up to Woden; 
but, as the Cretans showed the tcanb of 55eus, so it was now 
found out that Woden had been only a mortal man, the 
descendant of Noah and Adam in stich and such a degree 
(65). • But the King must still have a sacred chara^r 
of some kind about him. The Helwew rite of anointing had 
come into use as the inauguration ceremony of the Emperors, 
and fnmi them it was extended to Kings of lower degree. 
The King's commiswon was still div^e: but its divinity no 
longer consisted in descent frima the fiilsc* Oo<l of the 
heathen; it was divine, because it was bestowed with 
ecclesiastical rites by tho higheSl ininistew of tho Church 
within his ki|;^om. Now, how fiir did this change ndfeot the 
real nature and extent of tho kingly power ? It swept away 
one form of mystery and sanctity, but it put another form in 
its stead. We might perhaps say that it swept away the 
sanctity of the race, while it increaued the sanctity of the 
person. Of all doctrines the most opposed to any kind 
of Christian teaching is that which sees any exclusive 
virtue, which acknowledges any exclusive privilege, in 
pattl^ular races or families. In a Christian commonwealth, 
the taw may decree hereditaty snccesrion, wh<}ther to the 
Crown or to anything else; but the law decrees it simfliy 
because such hei^ttary succession is deemed to work ^ the 
common good, not because them is any inherent excettence in 
this that particular Une Christianity has had to struggle 
with exclusive prE^dices of this kind, just as it has had 
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to struggle with the world-wide sin of >8lavei}r, itsolf. cfflily 
Wiother outgrowth of the same exclusiTe feeling. tTnder 
Christian influences, the sentiment of birth may renu^ 
as a sentiment; it may remain the Iprm of politica} 
institutions, whether we deem them good^or bad; but its 
inherent sanctity passes away. When iEthelberht plunged 
beneath the waters of baptism, his special privileges^ his 
special sanctity, as a son of Woden were washed away for 
ever. The sanctity of the Christian King, the Anointed of 
j the Lord, was of another kind; it was a sanctity of person 
land oflice, not of descent. The King was admitted to 
share somewhat of the official holiness of the priest and 
the Bishop. But that holiness was purely official; it was 
a holiness best<iwed and measured according to an acknow¬ 
ledged law; it was bestowed by a competent authority, and 
by a competent authority it might be taken away. The 
change from the son of Woden to the Anointed of the Lord 
clothed the King with even higher personal worship thtm 
he hod held before. But it brought out more strongly the 
notion that the King 'iield an office, a tnist, bestow^ on 
him for the common good of his people. Chri.stianity there¬ 
fore mode it easier to choose freely within the royal house; 
it made it easier, in case of need, to choose beyond the 
bounds of the royal house; it made it easier, in case of 
nc<«d, to remove by legal form a King who had shown 
himself unworthy of the trust which the law had bestowed 
on him. It was by a later chauge again that the King 
gradually changed from the chief of the people into the 
lord of the land, that the notion of office began again to 
be lost in the notion of possession, and that the kingdom 
began to be looked on as a personal estate, which must, 
like any other estate, pass on from fother to son, according 
to some rule of hereditary succession strictly laid dpwii 
beforehand. A strict law of hereditary succession, if it be 
inconsistent with the theory of popular election of the King, 
is no lees inconristent with the theory of his ecobstastic^ 
consecratioa The object of the crowning and anointing is 
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to mako a ooaii iuU Kiiig who txp to that moment k at 
most only King-elect Bat eoooirding to the strict doctrine 
c|^ hereditiu7 righti the Ring k hill King already^ and hk 
mwning and i^ointing %iol» into a mere pageantji tmpty 
or edii^g, as msp choose to look u|;>on it. 

The kingship which went through these stageo» heathen 
and Christian, came in, as 1 have alreariy said, ’gmdually. 
In some lands, the Jfer^ffan or Mahhrmm, the Dum^ 
iVtnetpes. J’ndim^ SairapO!, and so forth, of the Jlatin 
writers, long heUl their ground. Even the smallest king* 
dom was probably formed by the union of several small 
states of this kind. For this process we may find parallok 
far beyond the range of the Teutonic race and oven of the 
Aryan kmily. The Old Testaruimt histoiy s<.<fts before us 
the ipany Kings of Canaan, reigning each one in his own 
city, much like the Kings of heroic Greece. But it also 
sets before us. in the case of Qiboon, at least one city which, 
though not ruled by a King, was a great city, as one of 
the royal cities (66). It tolls us how there were Dukes 
of Edom before there were Kings (^7); and the history of 
Israel itself shows, perhaps more clearly than any other, 
how a confederacy of kindred tribL*s might {Mtss into an 
united nation, and how the Judges of the Hebrews, like 
the Judges of the West-Goths, might pass away before the 
power of a single King over the whole folk- And not only 
were there Dukes. Ealdomien, and Judges before there were 
Kings, but. in some cases, nations which had already tried 
kingly government, fell back upon the earlier rule of Dukes, 
Ealdormeu, or Judges. I leave ^Egyptologers to say what 
amount of historical tnith there may be in the tale' 
told us by Herodotus, how the single kingriom of %ypt 
was once split up among twelve confederate Kings. Bot 
be the tale true at klse, the state of things which. it 
describes is one (jhat has several parallels in undoubted 
hi^oty. The }U>mbaids, alter experience of kingly govern^ 
ment through several reigiis, fell back upon the govermnetit 
of separate Dukes^ and, according to one acoount, the 
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hailed aiyi(% oniselra m the W««H6b:o^ 
I kio^idfm (68). This |»ocee8 most be cllgtmgiiyk^ 
ftdotheri wrhiek has eomethiug in eommon iti t^id 
nduoh may be looked on as a sort of transition between 
the goireniment of separate Dukes or Bj^dormen and the 
fiilly established monarchy of later times. In the view 
which we have taken of the origin and nature of kingship, 
it is plain that kingship does not imply monarchy in the 
literal sense. Indeed it should be remembered that, in 
days when the meaning of words was strictly cared for, 
the words “ monarch '* and “ monarohy ” were never applied 
to the rule of ordinary Kings, but were reserved for the 
universal dominion of the Emperor (69). Long after an 
union of tribes had reached a feeling of national unity so 
strong that it bore a common name and was capable of 
something like common action—a feeling strong enough to 
lead them to forsake the rule of mere Dukes or Judges 
for that of Kings—^it still did not follow that there should 
be only one King in the natioa It was an easy result 
from the original natu^ of Teutonic kingship, that, where 
the whole house was kingly, whore the kingliness of the 
house was the source of its claim to rule, it should be held 


that every member of it had a right to be kingly in olhce 
as well as in birth. Hence came the constant subdivision 
(#a kingdom among a King's sobs, either at his death 
or during his lifetime—a process which fills up nearly 
the whole history of Frankish kingahip under Merwings 
and Karlings alike. Hence too the constitution of the 
West-Saxon kingdom among ourselves, the confederate 
* principalities each ruled by an Undor>king of the kingly 
' housei all of them admitting the superiority of the head 
King of th^ whole people. The notion of a Heptarchy in 
England haa long been cast to the wind), but; had tneft" 
ohoemi to talk of a Pmitarohy in there would have 

been something to say for tibe name (yo). So again, in tiie 
Scandinavian Norths in almost every great expeditjoa we 
find mention of several 3 Singa and of several Eaids<*«-^e 
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mark thal» among the invadem who ^ in the great 
slaughter of BknnanhftDrh, am<mg the mvm Eafia and the 
dve Kinga who ftayed to Used the wolves and lavmis of 
Northombwiaiid» we ate told that the Kings were young; 
we hear nothing of the age of the Eark Surely this is 
another form of the distinct dmwn tong hefore by 
Tacitus. The Kings were cbasen ibr their hirth» ibr their 
kingliness; they might therefore well be yoiiitg* ^e 
Eiwk we way well believe, were sUll cheeeti ^ thok 
penenat strength and valour; they therefore might well 
be ti)/Ao>^poinrcf, $cmorei, Ealdemieti, in the literal sense of 
the words. 

Inwall this, in the crowd of petty Kings who wore dis¬ 
places] to make room fr>r the great kingdoms of later times, 
be it in the very beginning of English kingship tuider Ida 
in Northumberland or in its later Nortbem stage under the 
^r-haired Harold of Norway (71), we see the living image 
of the ««ame state of things as we ilee in the many Kings 
within the little isle of IthakS, or in that other royal crowd 
whom Odysseos dealt with so tenderly in the hour of trial 
before liir>s (72)^ But, while Greek kingship died out in 
Greece itself while even in Macedonia it lived on only to be 
swallowed up in the dominion of Rome, the kindred Teutonic 
kingship has gone on and flourished down to our own times. 
It has gone on and flourishod in modem Europe, while it 
died out in old Greece, mainly because tribes could k* 
gathered into nations, while cities could not But its foU^ 
in dififerent European lands has been widely difibrent Iti 
att, kingship itself has been more or less affected by the 
mflannoes which I have already spoken of as working n 
dhaoge in its original Teutonic charaeWn In all it has beiNi 
affected by the eocleaiaatical ideas which gather round the 
eccieskstical lito of consecratids; inidl it has been alfocted 
hf ideas b<»towed ffom the Roman Civil Law; in att It has 
been affected by feudal and iemtorial notions whkb taught 
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men to look on kingship as a property rather than an office; 
in all it has been affect^ by Ibe developement of those ideas 
which grew out of the union of the Teutonic tmiiktiut with 
the Boman tenure of lands-by ndlitary service (73), The 
sacred character which the King receiv^ from the new 
religion was perhaps only a lair exchange for the sacred 
character which he lost by the abolition of the eld. But 
the Teutonic King was neither a despot nor a constitutional 
abstraction; he was not a load of the soil, nor wa.s he a mere 
head of an ascending series of feudal chiels. In different 
ages and countries he has become all these things. In one 
age he became an absolute masU>r, by dint of clothing the 
hereditaiy King with those attributes with which, in the 
theory of the Civil Law, the Roman people, at each election 
of a» Emperor, clotheti its Imperial Tribune (74). In 
another age the personal relation of lord and man swallowed 
up the relation in which each member of the commonwealth 
stands to its heml. But in all the King changed from the 
chief of a insople, wherever that people might be found, into 
the ruler of a certaid jwrtion of the earth’s surface, by 
whomsoever that portion of the earth’s surface might 
inhabited. New-fangled territorial titles—King of England, 
King of France, and the like—displaced those ancient titles 
of national chieitainship which were borne *^filike by the 
KSng of the Macedonians and the King of the Modes and 
Persians, by the Empeiw of the Romans and the King of 
the West-doths, by the King of the English and the Duke 
of the Nonnans (75). And as kingship changed from the 
chieilaiuship of the people to the lordship of the soil—as it 
changed from an office to a property—as the t^rritcrial 
kingdom came to he looked on as a vast estate—so ment 
began to think that it was not enough that the King should 
have about him the sentiment which clave to the descendant 
of ibrmer Kings, that it was not enough that he ahontd bn 
chosen out of the one kingly house; lawyers and courttosit 
began to dream that the territorial property into which tlisgr 
had changed the kti^ly office ought to pass, like any otiiet 
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temtorial proper^, nooordtng to «toxne fixe<i law of hereditai^ 
succecHiOD. Thoy dovi^od for ns all thoae lawyer' aubtlo^o^ 
of primogeniture, repreiM&ntation, and the Hke, whioh gave 
our Crown for a seaaon* to Bdward of CWtroarvim and 
Kiehard of Bourdaaux, hut which would have hidden ^Ihred 
to stand aside, and to forbear from touching the inheritance 
of hifl hlother's child. All these various influences have 
affected kingship in every European kingdom; but it han 
been aflected by these several *influences in very diflbrent 
degrees in diflerent landa And, if the nature of kingship 
itself has thus come to differ umler tUfferent circumstances, 
the degree of power attached to the kingly title has differed 
no lesa Kingship has come, in different lands, to wear all 
the different forms with a sketch of which I began the 
presei^t lecture. There is still one European land where, as 
in the daj's of the old Ca>sars, what seems good to the Prince 
has the force of law (76). Thertf ar*‘ o^cr lands in which 
the law still clothes the soi'ereign with vast, though strictly 
defined, powers, but where some of tht»»o powers are exercised 
only through orivisem in whose choice the sovereign haa 
hardly a penwnal voice, while there are other powers which 
neither sovereign nor minister would for a moment dream of 
exercising at all. If we look to the history of our own land, 
we find in thifl matter of the developement of kingship, as in 
most others, a stnmger historical continuity than elsewhere. 
At no stage of the process which changed the Ealdommn or 
Heretoga of a comer of Hampshire into the King of the 
English and Lord of the Isle of Britain did he ever wholly 
lose the old character of the chief of the people (77). Eveiy 
change which in other lands affected the primitive nature 
of Teutonic kingship was slower in reaching us, and had 
less effect when it did reach us, than it had elsewhere. The 
coming of the Norman handed over the English Crown to 
Kings of foreign speech; hut it did not wholly break the 
continuity of EngU^ political tradiiiona Nay rather, it 
was the firm hand of the great William which put the last 
s^bke to the work of Ec^berht and ^thelstan^ and which 
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pM^ Baglaad &ir ever e realm which, aince his dajr* iio ^39^ 
has thought of parting asunder. And the Conqueror, who 
ohumed the Crown by English Law, who professed to rule 
according to English Law, handA down the traditioni of 
English Law to all those who came aftei him. The 
has been mighty, but the Law has ever been mightier. The 
! Laws of King Eadward grew into the Great Charter; the 
j Great Charter grew into tho Petition of Eight; the Petition 
[ of Bight grew into that fuller establishment of our liberties 
’ which marked the great day when Englishmen for the last 
time chose themselves a King (78), If we look through all 
the stages of our history, we shall, I think, see that of all 
European nations we have fallen away the least from the old 
heritage of our Others, and that, when W'e have fallen aw'ay 
from it, wo have in many cases only come back to it in other 
forma We have never w'holly cast aside either the hereditary 
or the elective principle; our sovereign is still crowned and 
anointed with the same rites as Eadw'ard, Harold, and 
William, and is still cjpthed with those powers, ecclesiastical 
as well as temporal, which William knew how to defend 
against Hildebrand himself (79). Even in so small a matter 
as the descent of the Crown among members of the old 
kingly house, no other land can show a succession of Kings 
^ nearly unbroken. Nowhere else, even by help of female 
Bitccessiou, can any royal house trace up its descent to the 
ohiefe who, fourteen htmdrcd years back, led the nation into 
the land in which they still dwell. Under Cerdio and Cyturte 
the people of the Wust-Saxons made their first settlement 
in the Celtic land. And ever since—save when for a moment 
th^ old stock gave way, twice to foreign conquest, once to 
popular election—the children of Ceidic and Cynric have 
ruled over the people of the Westr^xons and over all into 
which the realm of the West-Saxous has grown. Bveicy 
sovereign of Wessex or of England, before and sinoe the 
,ago of Cnut, of Harold, and of WilUam, has been, at least 
on the female side, the offspring of the first founder of the 
narion (80). 
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•aotlier nnuve. Kowbew bat m oar own £s]i^ biid tb« <M 
Taoloaio kbi|^p» Uke o^ber old Toat(mio liui^tate% tbo 
oiuae chAtioe of groadag and }m|)roviiig» of modiiyitig itoolf 
by a purely iMti^gtowth» on a soil wlib}b the utasr ow^fh. 
ti^ mix of ^ oartior alato of thingis had mado aa fbtty 
their own as the land from which our (hthers sot Ibrth to wta 
it. In our islBnd->-a world of t|« own~ 4 ho Toutobio State 
and the ^outonio kingship ooiud gtow np undisturbed by 
Roman influmices, till Ronian influenoeo came to show thorn*' 
selves in their later h>nns^ eoclosiastioid and feudal. Else- 
whmo, wherever the Teutonic nation and its King established 
themselves on the conquered Roman soil* they stepped at 
onoe within the magic circle of Roman influences. Some of 
the Tsutooic kingyloms which wore thus founded on Roman 
soil fell back again, like those of the Vandals in Africa and 
the Goths in Italy, within the grasp of tfhe reviving Roman 
power. The Goth in Spain, himself for a while cut short by 
the Roman revival (8r), lived on to €41 beneath the yoke of 
invaders foreign alike to iVryan speech and to ChristUn fiiith. 
Others were absorbed one by one into the dominton of a 
kindred people mightier than theraselvm Stop by step, a 
single Teutonic nation roso to the flrst place, imd umted 
under the Frankish sceptre the ancestnU land of Germany 
and the conquered land of Gaul But, in so doing, the 
Frankish kingship lost the power which the English king¬ 
ship BtUl keptt of handing on the unmixed Teutonic traditions 
of earlier times. The fret that the Frankish ppwer never 
beoame wholly Gaulish, that the Teutonic lands of the 
Eastern I^Vanka and of the dependent AUemani and Bavarians 
still formed port of the Frankish dominion, saved that 
dominion from becoming wholly Homan: it saved the FiankT 
evan on Gaulish soil, from wholly casting away the speech 
and fimditioiii of his htthers. Still the gie^ temtoHil 
conquest won Ijy^ the l^canks Roman ground did not M 
' to 4 e its work. When the nathm. King, nobles, freemen, sat 
down in the new homes which ^y had won^ainoug a 
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c^onquered people whose civilization vm higher than thVii' 
oWn, they could not keep their old simple social state, their 
eM simple political traditimis, free from all foreign inters 
mbtture. Mere increase of domiifron cannot fail to add to 
the kingly power (82), and it wlds to it still more when 
increase of dominion takes the form of foreign conquest. 
The King who rules according to his own will*over the 
greater numbers of the conanored strangers will insensibly 
take to himself a greater share of power than of old, even 
over his own countiymen. Add to this that, in the Gaulish 
land, the Franks found an elaborate system of law, ecclesi¬ 
astical and civil, fully established; and the Frankish King 
lent no unwilling ear to the Roman priest or the Roman 
lawyer who taught him that he need not look on his power 
as bounded by the restraints put upon it by the customs of 
his own people. The LokI of Gaul, the Advocate of the 
Orthodox Church, jniight claim to himself all the powers 
which had been exercised by Constantine and Theodosius, 
which were still exer^secl before his eyes by Justinian or 
Heraclius. At last, under a new and mightier dynasty, the 
two natures of Roman and Teutonic rule were joined in one: 
the Frankish King became the Roman Caesar. But, step by 
step, the kingship of Germany was crushed in pieces beneath 
th<| weight of the Imperial dignity, and the Lord of the 
World (83) came, as Lord of the World, to have leiM of real 
power than the lords of veiy small portions of its surface. 
Between domestic weakness and foreign aggression, the once 
united Gorman Kingilom broke up into a lax Confederation, 
and out of Ithat lax Confederation the kingdom of Hen^ of 
Saxony and Rudolf of Habsbtirg has again spning to lilb 
before our eyes (84). Meanwhile the Western part of the 
old Frankish realm fell away from the common centre, and a 
small principality by the Seine, peopled by a fragment of the 
old Celtic race, grew, under the borrowed name of France, 
into one of th;o foremost powers of the European wo^^ 
While in the Eastern (85), the German, realm, the Crown 
fliBt became porely elective and then practically hereditaiy 
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under eleottVe fon»» (86), ^e Ciuw» ef the Weetera Fmnee 
became more {mrel^ beredHniy Mian thbt of any other 
kingdom, becaoee there nerer wa» lacku^ a male heir the 
hint patriarch to claim it-,*, But, peihape partly tor that very 
reaeon, when thca magic epell of that Jong aucoeaiion waa 
once broken, it haa been found harder than in any otlier land 
to find abatable government of any kind to take the place of 
the unbroken kingship of eight hundred y«sani In Oermany. 
as I have isaid. the royal power eame to nothing, because the 
kingdom split asunder into stau^ which weio virtually inde¬ 
pendent. In Franco the same thing happened at an earlier 
time; but the Crown contrived tt> annex the separate 
principalities one by one, and so to establish, step by step, 
a despotism over the whole land England, after its fin^ 
union^ never split asunder. The policy of William aecure^l 
that, though the Crown might be weaker than the united 
nation, yet each single man in the natipn, tho very high<M»t 
not exceptwl, should be weaker than the Crown (87). 


In the constitutional monarchie.s*of modem times, the | 
Crown IS the Executive jK)wer; but its ftoe action oa such is ^ 
nion* or less hampensl by tho conventional necessity of acting 
by the advice of Ministers who are approved by a majority 
of the liCgtalature. Kingship has lost nothing of its dignity; 
it has lost little of its legal powers; what modem practice 
does is to provide the Sovereign with a Mayor of the Palace 
U'hom the liegislature can practically remove at pleasure. I 
mention this now, because it is of some importatice to 
distinguish between kingly dignity and kingly power. W© 
have seen how, in the Roman Commonwealth, the ancient 
jxjwcrs of tho Kings were not so miudi taken away as put 
into cmninission in the hands of the Consuls and other 
magurtiatea. Something of the same kind has happened in 
some mpublican stat^ in later Umea It is worth noticing 
bow, in pf^ular talk, the notion of a Republic seenm natur- 
aliy to suggest the notion of a Pwddent That is to say, it 
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^ tAken for granted that the lutvo a 

koAi}, eVon tbottgk that porsonal head may be ehoeea lor a\ 
4e0Diie and may be sobjeet to l^al paai^eixt fn 
tho ease of proved crime. That each a way of apeakuig 
leavee out of sight most of the great Qpmroonwe^tha of 
hi0t(»y» that it leaves oat of sight the moat suocessfhl 
Commonwealth of modem times, is a slight matter. * It is aa 
established maxim among political talkers that the one State 
in Europe where ropaUican institutions are immemorial, the 
one State where they have been &ir]y tried and have 
thoroughly succeeded, should be left out of sight in all such 
inquiries. People who would be ashamed not to know all 
about the political condition of eveiy other European nation, 
would deem it beneath them to stop and think whether the 
Swiss Confederation or any of its Cantons i*? governed by 
King, IVcsident, or Council (88). History shows that the 
tendency of republican states in general is against vesting 
the Executive power in any single pc*rson. There has indeed 
commonly been a chief magistrate, under some title or other; 
but he has been only the chief of the Executive ; he has not 
been himself the whole of it. He has Ijeeii, like the Swiss 
President, a mere Chairman of a Council, not, like the 
American President, an independent power in the State. 
The notion that a republic must have a President at its 
hlod is simply a shadow of kingship Men have been so 
accustomed to kingly government, to a personal head of the 
State, that it seems natural, even in getting rid of kingship, 
to keep the personal head, and simply to make him elective 
instead of hereditary, appointed for a Axed time instead of 
Inr lijfe. The American President; in the original cono^itloti 
of his office, is a four years* King; and the early Presideilts 
ruled with ^ more of personal kingly power than the King' 
of any kingdom where the modem theor}' of constitu^oiial 
government is fklly established. The cause is obvious^ 
hereditary sueoession gives no guaranty tor any peraqnid 
quaUfioations m the His power is therefmw not only 
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limited by law, bat it Iti held that, even m the exercise ef 
hie legal pewem, he is booml to follow the advice of Ministers 
who are practicaUy appointed and removed by the popular 
branch of the Legislature# But the Presidenti it might bo 
thought, need be J>ound by no such fetters. He is chosen 
for a fixed time: he is choeon, it might be hoped, on account 
of his personal fitness to rule. It might therefore seem to 
follow that, white his ofiSce lasts, his personal power ought to 
be greater than that of a constitutional King; it might seem 
to follow that such authority as the law gives him ho may 
use purely siccurding to his personal discretion, and that his 
Ministers shotiUl be his servants, and not his masters. But 
it is clear that there is a tendency at work ti> hamper the 
personal frec*d«>in of action of the Prt>sidents of the United 
Stati»s, in nearly the same way, so for as the different fonnis 
of the Constitution allow, in which the personal freedom of 
action of the constitutional Kings of Europe is hamperetl 
That is t*» say, though the Presiilent is *not a King, though 
his position has nothing of kingly dignity, of kingly mystery, 
or of kingly duration, yet his power^ are in themselves so- 
msentially kingly that it seems an obvit>u» thing to trvalt 
him as a King, and to give him, like a King, Ministers who' 
shall control rather than obey him. The Exmitive Council, 
such as we see in the Swiss Confederation, aluno avoids 
every tendency of the kind To a body of seven itton, chosen 
by the Legislature for the tenn of its own being, no scrap or 
rag of kingship can cleave (89). 

* 

There is one feature in which it might seem that the 
modern conception, 1 will not say of kingship, but of royalty, 
has gone back to the idea# of the very earliest times. In 
folly developed constitutional States, the notion of kingship, 
either strictly as an office or strictly as a postiossion, has well- 
nigh died out. But the notion of royalty as a dignity belong¬ 
ing to royal poraonages, as something which cleaves, not only 
to Kings themselves, but to all their kindred and belongings—. 
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the notion that such kindred and belongings form a separate 
class or order apart from other men—is stronger now than it 
ever was since men reverenced in their Kings the son of 
Zeus or of Woden. In no time oi* place was kingship, as an 
office or possessiou, more highly magnified^, than in the days 
of Elizabeth and her father. But the notion of royalty in 
the miKlem sense could have no place where the sovereign 
was the child of an English mother, and could trace back her 
descent to ancient Kings through a long succession of un¬ 
crowned ancestors (90). We have seen that the notion of 
the kingliness of the race is probably older than kingship, 
either as an office or as a possession. It would seem also to 
be more lasting. The feeling which binds all the royal 
houses of Europe together, as members of one class, would 
hardly have been understood by the followers of Thomas of 
Lancaster or Henry of Richmond. It would perhaps have 
been more intelligible to those who, when a number uf tribes 
Were welded together into a nation, placed, as a matter of 
course, a wjn of Woden at its head. It would have been 
least of all intelligible tn the days when jKirsonal rule was at 
its highest in p»jiiit of real j>ower, at its lowe.st in point of 
outward dignity. Men marched off into a distant banish¬ 
ment, or opimed their veins to die without a thought of 
distance, at the mere bidding of a Ca^sjir who, in outward 
form, was simply the first magistrate of the Commonwealth. 
The succii»»sors of that Ca*stir, Lords of the World, waited on 
by Kings and sovereign Dukes, commanded no such obedi¬ 
ence. The notion of mere rank and dignity and the notimi 
of real power are in themselves distinct. There are times 
when the two are joined together; there are other times 
whep they would seem to be not only distinct, but actually; 
hostile. 0 

I have now dealt with the general notions of the State 
itself in its two great foniis: as the city and as the tribe 
growing into the nation. I have dealt with its chief, in his 
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various forms, sometimes the King smking into the repubiican 
magistrate, sometimes the republican magistiate growing 
into the King. The next time I come before you 1 shall 
have to deal no longer with the head of the State, but with 
its body, with thewAsserohly of the city or nation in all its 
forms, from the Agori of the Homeric Achaians to the 
Parliamdht of the United Kingdom. 
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THE ASSEMBLY 

We have now dealt with the general idea of the State, 
whether as a tribe growing into a nation" or as shut up 
within the walls of a single city. From that general idea 
we have passed to the head of the State, to the King. Wo 
have seen in old Greece the power of the Kings of particular 
cities vanish away, as those cities changes! into common¬ 
wealths, fimt aristocratic and then democratic.. We have 
seen the powers of the Roman Kings put, as it were, into 
commission among the great magistrates of the Republic, 
and then gathered together again, in far more than their old 
strength, in the hands of the Einperora We have traced 
the origin and jfrowth of Teutonic kingship; we have seen 
now, as the tribe grew, into a nation, its chief grew into 
a King; we have seen how the various forms of modem 
European royalty started off from this primitive aouxeei and 
how strangely the greatest among them became for ages 
allied, or rather identihed, with the still abiding dignl^ of 
the Roman Augustus We have now to turn from the bead 
of the State to its body, from the King to the Assembly 
Uie People^ The body follows the same law as its 
Where the city is the commonwealth and the commonwealth 
never stretches beyond its walls, the Assembly may shrink 
up into, it may never develope itself beyond, the gather¬ 
ing of a mere oligarchic body. As the highest fran^iise of 
the city may be shared by all the citisens, or may be. 



lb «4 to the membeie of m eK^n^vo order, eo the sovereign 
Afiisiembly of the oowisioiiweetth mey he less or greeter in ile 
nnmh^ The sovereign body k the Assembly of ell those 
dtisooe who hold the highest fhiiiehise, whether they form 
the niurrowest olig^hy or the moot open detnocreoy. In 
either case, each member of the niUng body dkchaigea hie 
own dntj^ in the Assembly in his own person, And not 
through a representative, In a city eommonwealth the idea 
of representation, of choosing ^rtain citiisens to act <m 
k'half of the whole body, is not likely come into any 
man's head. Wliere all the citisena in a democracy, or sdl 
the citkeus of the ruling order in an oligarchy, can 
habitually come together in their own pt^rsims, as in a city 
commonwealth they can, it is not likely that they will 
willingly up their highest right to a few members of 
their own body. They may entrust greater or less powers to 
Ktnallor Councils and to individual mi^pstmtes; and the 
Councils and inagistmtes of an oligarchy will commonly bo 
entnisted with far huger and more independent powers than 
the Councils and magistrates of a deiflocmcy. But in either 
case the Assc'iubly of the wliole p»*i»ple, or of the whole 
privileged class of the people, remains the sovereign power 
of the commonwealth. And, aa the Assembly of the city is 
not likely to change itself into a repres<mtative body within 
ita own waits, so it is not likely to meige ita own being aa a 
^.aovertugn and independent Aa^mbly in any body beyond ita 
walla If the city be connected with other citks by a 
Fidcral tie, it may give up to the general Assembly of the 
whole Confederation the right of deciding on the relations of 
the Confederation to foreign powers, and all other such 

K itters as naturally come within the range of Federal 
thorBy. But the Assemblies of the several cHitw did not> 
in such a case eeaae to exist; they di«i not cease to be 
sovereign and indepmident within the range of all powers 
which they did not expressly ^ve up to the Fetleral b(^y(f)k 
And, stnuiger still to our notimis, among the Confedersiioiis 
of*Oreece even the Fed«ni|,body itself did not assnme a 
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representative character; as eveiy citpen of the individnat 
city had his place in the sovereign Assembly of that city, 
so eadh citizen of the Confederation had his place in the 
soverdgn Assembly of the Confederation (2), Wherever 
the independent city is the leading political idea, whether 
the city remain absolutely independent for all purposes or 
it is content to yield part of its sovereign rights to a Federal 
authority—whether it strictly confines its citizenship to the 
dwellers in its own walls <Sr freely grants it out to all the 
inhabitants of a large country—in either case alike each 
citizen keeps his ]x*rsonal right to attend and vote in the 
sovereign Assembly of the State of which he is a member. 
It seems to be a law of its being that the primary Assembly 
of the city should never grow into or merge itself in the 
representative Assembly of a nation. 

Where, on the other hand, the tribe and not the city is 
the lending political idea, the case is widely different. We 
have seen hoM' tribes grew into nations, how, from being 
independent political bodies, they sank into mere divisions 
of a greater body. In this process the Assemblies of the 
State follow the same law as the State itself. The tribe and 
the city start fi*om the same point, for in truth the city is 
only a tribe, or more than one tribe, surrounded by a wall, 
^lu the Assembly of the tribe, no less than in the Assembly 
“of the city, ever}' man who enjoj-s the full franchise, evei^. 
freeman of the tribe, has the right to appear in perafj®, 
But, 08 the tribe merges itself in a greater whole far 
easily than the city. the Assembly of the tribe sbares a 
like 0 ite. As the tribe ceases to be the State, and becomes 
a mere division of the State—as the chief of the tribe 
becomes a mere subordinate deputy of the King who ia th^ 
chief of the nation (3)—so in the Uko sort the sovereigifP 
Assembly of the tribe merges itself in. the sovereign 
Assembly of the nation. It may cease to exist aitogeUier, 
or it may go on as a purely local body; but if so, it has 
ceased to be sovereign; it is merely the Assembly of a 
certain division of the State or of its territory; it d^ not. 
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ItM the sevenU membera ef » Confedemtion, retAin itii 
imlepeiMieiit inveceii^ty withm it$ own range. It ie only 
under the most exoeptionid of eircutneUncoe that the ttibiil 
Aasemhly can live on throtgh all changee, and» atter haviiig 
sunk into the Ass^bly of a mere comer of a vast kingdom, 
can come forth again as the sovereign Assembly of an 
independent State. In one lucky comer of the world things 
have taken this exceptional course. We cannot see the 
DOiAoe of Athens on his Pnyx; •wts cannot see the Comitia 
of Borne in the Forum or on the Held of Mars; but any man 
who chooses may, on the Hrst Sunday of next May, see the 
Circrmans of Tacitus with his own eyes (4). 

It must be constantly btimo in mind that the true 
difference between an aristocratic and a <}emocmtic govern* 
ment^as those words were understood in the politics of (dd 
Greece, lies in thia In the detmxiracy all citizens, all who 
enjoy civil rights enjoy also political r^hts. In the aris¬ 
tocracy political rights belong to only a j>art of thewe who 
enjoy civil rights. But, in either case, the highest authority 
of the HtaUf is the general AssemblV of the whole ruling 
body, whether that nding body ha the whole |ieople or only 
a pai't of it. Two great ex{imple,s of the aristocratic Assembly 
went on into modem times, the Omtt Council of Venice 
and those groat and tumultuous comUia of the whole nobility 
of Poland which came U^ther for- the elcM^tion of a King. 
This aristocratic Assembly, when it came together, was far 
more truly to be called a mob than the Assembly of demo¬ 
cratic Athens. But it might l>e argucfi in return that, if 
the Polish Assembly was an oligarchy as opposetd to tbi! 
excluded classes of the nation, the Athenian Assembly was 
also an oligarchy, as opposed to the excluded classes of 
riavis and strangers. It is certain that, in Athens or in 
any otiier democratic commonwealth, those who enjoyed 
the political franchise were far fewer in number timn those 
who were shut out from it But, according to Greek ideas, 
this in no way interfered with the democratic diameter 
dT the commonwealth and its Assembly. The shutting out 
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of slaves and strangers was as muob^ a matter of oonraa^ 
aocoiding to Greek ideas, as the shutting Out of ircm^ 
^d children is according to the ideas of nearl)r evei^ Stiite 

I in the world. The constitution of the city community^ : 
whether aristocratic or democratic, rests wholly on the 
I principle of hereditary burgherahip. The slave of oomse 
jhas no rights; that is involved in the‘very nature of 
slavery (5); neither has the resident stranger who has not 
been adopted into the bdighership, even though he* and 
his forefathers for generations may have lived and been bom 
in the land. Tho answer to any claim on his part would 
have been that he had his own hereditary biirghership 
somewhere else—let him go and enjoy his civil and political 
rights there. The slaves and strangers who were shut out 
at Athens were, according to Greek ideas, no Athenians; 
but every Athenian had his place in the sovereign Assembly 
of Athens, while ev^ry Corinthian bod not his place in the 
sovereign Assembly of Corinth. But the aristocratic and the 
democratic commonwealth both agreed in placing the final 
authority of the State" in tho general Assembly of all who 
enjoy tho highest franchise. From this point all the political 
assemblies of the world, all at least of that |>art of the ^^rorld 
with which wo are concerned, take their start, and th<» 
domiicratic model is the older and purer of the two (6^ 
The ways in which distinctions arise between different classes 
in the some State are various, and of some of them 1 shall 
have to speak in my hist lecture. But it is ptain that,, 
whether we take the city or the tribe for our starting-point, 

I ^e oldest and purest model is that in which the sovoridgn 
Assembly tsikes in all who are members of the ptate. Tliat 
it shuts out those who from any cause are not members . 
the State must be taken for granted. We must not bring 
in modem ideas, which belong wholly to a state of iluD^ 
in which nations have taken the form of territorial kingriems. 
With us every one bom in the land is of right a Briileh 
subject, and the rights of a British sul^ect may he obtained 
with very little trauhle by those who are not bom in the. 
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land The like ie t^e &m in meet other nnodem Idnjgtdonut 
and commonwealths, This is heoaiue they have all h^me 
territomli because they have learned to put Hrth within 
the land in the place of*desoe&t hrom the (Mrigtnal stock. 
In a tribe, as long«as it retains the feelings of a tftbe, in a 
city, as long as it retains the piinoiple of hm^ditary burgher- 
ship, naturalization most always renmin a matter of special 
&vour. No length of residence, not ev^n birth in the land 
of other than citizen parents, cad ever give it of light. 

I have wandered t<> some extent fioni the subject of 
Assemblies, but it was mit foreign to my subject to clear 
away one or two ditficultics which might arise ftmn the 
seemingly twofold character of some commonwealths, and 
of their sovereign AjwciubUes. In the primitive conception, 
the A^mibly is the gathering of the whole pec>pl6, the 
gathering of all the inou of the tribe, of all the citizens of 
the city. Now in all primitive sociq^ies the distinction« 
between soldier and civilian is unknown. To fight when! 
called on is not the special profession of any pnrticuliir class; 
it is the duty of all men alike who are able to bear arms, 
And we may add that, in some states of society, fluting; 
is not nien.*ly every man's duty when called on; it is some- \ 
thing very like the chief bnidness of life. From this it! 
follows that, in all early states of society, the army is the I 
Assembly, and the Assembly is the army (yX ThC same 
body of men, if called together for a iieaoeAil purpose, form 
the |)oUtical Assembly; if called together for a warlike 
purpose, they form the army. But the men are the same 
in either case, and it is not till political refinement has 
made great advances that any distinction is drawn lietwcon 
the membem of the State in their civil and in their militaiy 
character. It is plain that such a distinction was likely to 
be first drawn among the grater civilusation and move 
complicated relations of city life. As long as the tiibc 
imnains the ruling idea^ nayi even long after the tribe has 
grown into, or meiged its^ in, the nation, the nation is 
8^ the army and the amy ts the nattom The Aesemyy 
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meetfi m arms, ready to act a» an army, if need idiould so 
demand; and the army, whether under Agamemndn breath 
the walla of IUo$ (8). under Alexander far away in Bactria 
(9), or under our Eadward on the shores of Kent (10), can, 
in the like case of need, discharge the duties of the Assembly. 
But in the city commonwealth it is gradually found that, 
though every citizen is bound to serve in anns when called 
on, yet there is no need for every citizen to be called on 
to serve at the same moment (ii). An army, though only 
a temporary army, is thus formed, distinct from the whole 
body of the people. Those citizems who are in arms give 
up for a while their fidl rights as citizens; the authority 
of the General without the city rises far above the restraints 
which fetter the authority of the Magistrate within the city; 
and the citizens who form the army are content to receive 
orders from the citizens who remain at home and can go 
thnmgh the accustomed forais of a peaceful Assembly (12). 
And in the case of a city comuiunwealth another element 
comes in. In the city everything is local; the Assembly 
must be hekl in the jfccustomed place, perhaps within the 
precincts of .some revered temple; if it were held elsewhere, 
it would lose all its virtue, and its acts might seem to bt> 
of no force. Hence, while in other states of society the 
^nilitiuy Assembly is common, among the settled city 
commonwealths of Greece it is rare, and under the stem 
discipline of a Roman array it was unknown. Alexander 
brought his traitors before the assembly of his soldiers, but 
Titus Manlius struck olf his son’s head by the sole authority 
of the Consul and father. In Athenian history the military 
Assembly is heanl of only in cases of some desperate emer¬ 
gency, when the Metle holds the soil of Athens but when 
Athens herself is in her ships by Salamis (13). or when, in 
the days of the Four Hundred, the fleet at Samos, cleaving 
to the bid laws and freedom, declares that the city has 
revolted from them (14X Iq the Federal period we hear 
more commonly, though still rarely, of military assemblies, 
of the nation in arms on foreign service exercising^ under 
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the walb of a b6si«}giid city, the authority which, under 
commi^n circuiuMancos, it would have oxorcbod in the 
legular place of Fodwal meeting (15). The cause of the 
difference is obvious. Th«t citusens of a Oonfedemtion were 
used to exercise political powers at a distance from their 
own homes; the pitice of Federal meeting at Megalo|K>tis or 
Aigiun a»l!dd never become surroondetl with the sum© sacred 
and exclusive as.«uHuation.s which to the mind of the Athem’an 
givthenwl i»und the holy rock o# Athibu>. To discharge the 
rights of citxjM'iw on mi unusiml spot, or under unusual 
circum-stiinccH, wtw a slighter shock to a IksIv of nnui gathertsi 
together from soveml confcHlemte commonwealths than it 
was t4> men whoso eveiy [Kditioal idea cttnirtsl within the 
walls of a single city. 

But we must g<i buck to earlier times, to the very tirst 
gliinpsc^s which we get of the {Miiiticai Jifu of tlmm' fehnx* 
branches of thcf Arvnn (Uiiiiiy with which we arx* now sfMicially 
concerawl. If then* is attything which we can fairfy look 
up>n as a coininon pohiicrd heritage,*as something htinded 
oil from the days when tlnx'k, Latin, tual Teuton were still 
one j^HX>ple, it is sutviy to bo fuseu in the givat elements of 
|H»litical life which are common to all thrrx, in the general 
.Vssembly of the ps^plc jiresided <iver by the King or other 
chief. iUid guuietl rather than rcatraimd in its deliberations 
by lh<i* working of the smaller Council, whether of hen^ditary 
nobles, of elders serving for life, or of magistrates cir .senators 
clotheii with a temporary authority by the Assend)ly itself 
The exact coastitution, the exact limits of the authority, 
of the throe great )>olitical elements vaiy from time to time 
and fmm place to place, but the three elements thcnis<*iveK 
arc always there. It may be that the Achauui Kiiig in 
Homer exercise.s a greater contnjl over the course of thing© 
in the Assembly than the German King in Tacitiia IHffor* 
ettC8© of this kind will be found everywhere, but the 
essential elements remain the same under alt varieties 
of detail^ Everywhere alike we find the general Assembly, \ 
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tithe smaller Coimcil, and the King l^mself. la^those 
^states in which kingship has either not yet arisen er hh» 
given way to magistrates periodically renewed, we find his 
ftflrenmner or his siiccessor. In every page of the Homeric 
poems, in every gathering which they S€t"hefore us, poIiticalT 
militaiy% festive, or religioiis, the three elements come befoit* 
us with more or lef«? distinctness, according to the circum¬ 
stances of the cfise. The Zeus-bom and Zeus-nurtured King 
is ever surrounded by the eftiefe, the elders, the lesser Kings, 
who form the nearest circle round him. And these again 
are surrounde<l by the wider circle of the whole IkkIv of the 
trilx), the city, <,>r the anny. We see them, not only 
in the mortal world of Hellas, but in the lamls called 
into being by the play of Hellenic fancy, in the mythic isle 
of the Phaiakians and among the Owls themselvies on 
Olyinjww. To the mind of the Greek the Gods whom 
he worshipped were beings who sharwl tlio natun* and 
the passions of man. They were in truth men: they were 
mightier indeed and happier than the mortal men on earth, 
free from the toils «md pains and cares of earthly life, and 
with no doom of coming death before their eyes (i6). But 
they wcw still G<kIs after the likeness of men. Gotls 
who short'd the loves, the hates, the counsels, of their 
w^hippers, who had spots which they loved on earth, 
and of whose blotKl the Kings anti heroes of mortal birth 
wert^ sprung. The immortal people on Olympos, like 
the mortal pt^ople in Ithnk^ or like the confederate host 
before Ilios, hail their supreme King, their smaller Council, 
their general Assembly of the whole divine race. The 
will of Zeus in heaven, like the will of AgJ^memrn^n on earth, 
nmy be a will which it is dangerous to disobey, but it is not 
the will of a desjHJt who is obe3red without dispute or criticism. 
Tim groat Gods and Goddesses who form the inner Council, 
the Senate, the Gerousia, the Areiopagos of Eeavtm, at 
least speak their minds freely before the Father of Gods 
and Men. And, when need calls for such a gatheiing, 
once in the course of the Homeric tale, the 
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g(x»s {birth which gathers the Agor@» the Coimtin, the 
(knuk of the immortal nation, to come together W 
share the mutisek of the Ijord of that triple worUl. From 
that gre^ JtimmU^enmttNe, if 1 may coin a wortl in the 
one modem speech on which the inherttance of old Hclka 
has &Ucn^ which came together at the summons of Themis, 
none stay away ; the river-Qoda <x>rae, and the nymphs 
from the groves and fountains awl gnisay meadows, to 
sit in council on the scats whfth Hephakt^w has vrrought 
for thorn in the house of Zeus (17). The siune tvorrl 
ayopT^ is nst^l to expn^s the divine? and the hunum Assembly; 
the ciuiMtitution of the two is exactly alike, unless any 
one shouki argue that the impoptanc'c of Hcr») «inr| Athdn^ 
in the inner C’ouncil, ami the marked attciHhinct* of all 
the Jjyjuphs in the general Assembly, show that {tolitical 
progrtMs* hud made wider strid<^« in Olyraiios than it had 
on earth (i8). But the overwhelming^ power of the will 
of Zeus ill the Assembly, Wh«?n.‘ PoseidAn alone dares to 
question him (19), and whore no one ventun‘« a word 
in answer to him, brings me to one point in the character 
of tlm Hoinerie Asscmblit'S which has given rise to a 
g<xxl deal of discustnou, jumI aKmt which I my#S'lf, among 
others, have had my own aay elsn^where (20). This is the 
ullcg^Hil extn.'ino mibniission of the Aastnubly, and even 
of the chiefs, to the supreme King, Zeus on Olympos 
and Aganicinnon on earth. It is, I think, iindoubteilly 
true that the primitive Greek Assembly, as s<Jt belbre 
UM by Homer, docs show far more of rleferrmc^ to the 
King than is to lx* found in the primitive Teutonic 
Assembly as set before us by Tacitus. Wc have .seen 
that the whole conception and jxisitiun of tin* GK*ek 
King was something higher tluiu that of th'* Tcutonio 
King. This is the kind of difference which wc mitst always 
ex{)eet to meet with between one age and fxi4>p}e and 
another. But we may remark that the Agamcmn^ of 
the Iliad is something mote than an ordinary King. The 
King of Myk^A who reigned over many tslatuk and all 
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Avgm wan, aa it were, the Bretwalda of Hellas, BaaiUm 
in the later as well as in the earlier sense (Zt). And 
when we add that he is general of the confederate army 
on actual service, the fact thit the Assembly should 
go on and retain any kind of independence, amid the 
discipline of actual wturfare, is in itself no small matter. 
It surely proves more on(3 way than is proved the other 
way by the fact that the King’s power Is more arbitrary 
in war-time than it was ^n time of peace. As for the 
polity of Olympos, the poet was clearly divided between 
two opposite ideas. Zeus the human Go<l, who shared 
the feelings and passion-s of man, who hearkened to tht; 
piuyer of Thoti.s and felt his heart moved with human sorrow 
for the fate of SarjxKlon (22), could l>e conceive<l only 
as a human King with ail the surroundings of a human 
King. But Zt'us in the elder crmception, Zeus the, GcmI 
of the sky, the irower spread over all and ruling over 
all, must speak with a voice of eouiniand whieli neither 
men nor Gotis can gainsay. And, again to c<une do\vn 
to earth, if the eami) Ix^for'e Hies might it'nd to giv<* us 
an overweening idea of the authority of the Achaian King 
in the face of his A.s.sembly, the Odys.scy shows us, on 
the other hand, how low Achaian kingshiji could fall when 
thy King himself was absent, and when his |M‘rson had 
to bti reprovseiitt'd l>y the old age of his father and by 
the youth of his son. But it should be markwl too that, 
in the anarchy of Ithakt*. a.s long ius the kingly power 
is in abeyance, the Assembly is in abeyance also (23). It 
might seem that King and Assembly were the two essential 
elements of lawful gi“»vcrnment, neither of which could stund 
without the other. But, after all, I think that the submission 
of the mass of the Achaian freemen to Agamemn 5 n and 
a few other greiit chiefs has been, if not e.xaggemted, at 
least misunderstood. It is not the submission of sdaves, but 
the submission of children. It is not the submission of men 
who wish to oppose but tvho tlare not; it is the mibmissioA 
of men who have not yet formed the wish to oppose. The 
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speaking, to be sure, » mainly conlimHi to a few great 
chiefs, anci the opposition Thersit^s is roughly 

handled. But this is, 1 venture to think, not altogether 
jjoculiar to the militaiy (assembly of the Achaians. The 
real thing to be, marked is that there shoukl bo any 
Opposition speakers at all. There is no formal reckoning 
of votes* but 1 sus|)ect that any formal reckoning of 
votes is a refinement belonging to a much later stage 
of pditieal life. To shout oi^to clash the anna is ihts^ 
prinuttve a'uy (»f declaring a.ss<;nt (24), Ages aftenvardn 
the will of the Spartan Assembly was declansl, not by a 
fiinnal \ t>te, but by a shout (25); nay. flown to our own <lay, 
in our Houses cif Parliament, in the deliberative Assemblies 
of onr Universities, the vt»to, the division, the scnitiny, is a 
mere sf'condary reliueinent; the As.sembly first speaks its 
mind in Homeric fashion by a shout, and then it is oj[)cn to 
any mernlK.‘r to ap|>eal—tor an appeal it is in the strictest 
sense-—from the primitive dei’ision by (he shout to the 
moiv certain test of actual voting. The Achaian King, to 
put the jjow(‘rs of the Assfiinbly at their very lowe.st, cannot 
rf-'igu without gathering his |>eop)e together, without 
setting his pui*jH)si*s before them, without at h^ast Ictuming 
whether hi.s own will is the same as the will of his people. 
And hfToin is the e.ssence of frfjctloin. An Assembly of 
this kin<l will gather strength as it goes on; men whom 
their King has to jKjrsuade will some <lay refuse to be 
pt^rsm«^e<l; men before whom Kings and chiefe sp<'ak 
and argue will some day sjxmk and argue for themselves. 
The Assembly which, not in the ftjeblenfjss of agtf but in the 
simplicity of childhood, still cries Aye to whatever is sot 
before it will assuredly learn to cry No, whenever the time 
for crying No shall come. 

We ahonld better onderstand the nature of the Greek 
Assemblies in the Homeric times, if we had fuller accounts 
of the internal affairs of those kindred nations among whom 
the Homeric kingship went on after it had come to an end in 
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Hellas itself. The Epeirot and Macedonian Ass^ldies^ 

, assemblies which, at different stages of their growth, were 
assemblies, first of tribe.s^ and then of nations, but never 
strictly assomblios of cities, must iiave had more in common 
with the early Teutonic Assemblies th^ anything to be 
found among the projsjr Hellenes. But we hardly know 
more of them than that they existed. Of the solerbn pledge 
which bound together the Molossian king and j>eople in the 
Amnibly of Passar 5 « I hilve* already spoken. The Mace¬ 
donian Assemblies of which we read in histoiy^ are either 
military assemblies which come together to hear charges 
bnaight V»efore them by Alexander, or else they are ass<jmblies 
held in the rovohitionaiy times which followtHl Alexander’s 
d<jsath to o^jcept some .successful candidate for the Crown, or 
to condemn some one whosis carenT has bism less lucky (26). 
All that wo know Is that thf?re were such Assemblies, and 
that they did exemjse a will of their own, sinec those whom 
Alextuider himself accustsl were soiuotiraes acquitted (27). 
But we must itunember that of the intemal state of Mace¬ 
donia and Ej>eiros we know absolutely nothing. We h<Hvr of 
thoir foreign rtdations ancl of their dyna-stic revolutions, but 
of the ordinaiy working of government in thos*.* c<)untrie.s not 
a word w* recorded. The precious notices that we have »us tr> 
the political constitution of the Chaonions and Thesprotians 
c^tme to us only from a short and incidental notice in 
Thucydides, which we should imver have had, if ho had not 
boon calle<i on to describe a military expedition in which 
those nations ttwk a shan‘. Our ignorance on these matters 
is specially to Ih> lamentesi It i$ plain that in thaie 
countries there was an op|)ortunity for free government tin a 
loigo scale, for the political life of a nation and not of a mere 
city, such m ditl not tuiso again fir many ages. Of the local 
in.stitution» of those lands and of their evoty-day working we 
have no account whatever. We know a great deal lees of 
the Macedonian monarchy than we should know of the 
Fiunkish or the Old-Engliah monarchy, if we had only their 
chromolem, and not a single word of laws, charters, or letters. 



BttI without these last we should have » vety twgoe nutiou 
indeed even of our own land. We should tm tiuit thei^ 
weie Kings and that there were Assoiuhlies, but m should 
not see much more. O4 the en^bi^-day working of lo^l 
institutions wo sly>uld know absolutely nothing We am 
therefore quite unable to .‘jay what points of likeness or 
unlikene^ii the internal state of Mac^onia or of Molostus 
may have shown to that of mediawai or of modem kingdotus. 
But the mem fact-< that there#^a< a King, and that there 
was a national A^^njbly of some kind or otiter, are enough 
fc«» show that the appixKich to the state of things in niodettii 
or at Iciiist in m»Mli« 3 val, £ufo[io muat have b^viui tar nearer 
than anything els** to hv tb\ind in the early history of the 
Oreek and Italian lands. It would seem as if the first steps 
hml been taken towards a work which was only begun and 
not hnishe*!, and which had to bo begun again ages aftcr- 
ward.s. The coiuiuesU of Philip and Alexander, the dose? 
relations inm whi<*h they brought their* kingdom alike with 
the intellectual ciiliurc of GrewHi and with the fiolitioiil 
d<aqK)tisru of the ICawt, doubtless (fel much to check the 
iiatuml developenieiit of national Macedonian Hie. The whole 
subject is a disap|s>inting one; we see that something was 
b**gun and never tinisluid, and we do not see in detail what 
was begun, or what htqie thoro was of finishing it. But we 
do see that Maccthana stocxl alone among the chief nations 
of the ancient world, as the one which most nearly fore¬ 
shadowed th*! p»jlitical life of modem Euitqw, as the one 
great nation which had Kings and which is yet allowed to 
luive been fine© (28). 

The chance then of the developement of a constitutional 
government for a whole nation seems to have been kjst in 
the one case in the ancient world where there was rntist hope 
for it. The political civilization of the two great peniiumbis 
look the city as its ruling i 4 eay and the political a^mbOea 
of Greece and Italy were assemblies of citics» or^ at moat, 
assemblies of eottiederatitms of cities. One of these, the 
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moat ilbistrious of all, the Assembly of the Democracy of 
Athens, still lives before ns in its minutest details. We 
know the laws which reflated its constitution; we know 
the rules which wore followed i» its procedure. We have 
living pictures of the course of its debate?; we can listen to 
the very wonls by which it was stirred as they fell from the 
Ups of the greatest of orators and statesmen, * In the 
Ekklilsia which listened to PeriklC's and Demosthenes we 
feel almost as much at honfe as in an institution of our own 
land and our own times. At least we ought to feel at home 
there; for we have the full materials for calling up the 
|)olitical life of Athens in all its fulness, and within our own 
times one of the greatest rainds of our ouui or of any age has 
given its full strength to clear away the mists of error and 
calumny which so long shroudeti the parent state of justice 
and frtHjdoin. Among the contemporaries and countrymen 
of Mr. Grote it i.s ^shamo indeed if men fail to see in the 
grtut Democracy the finst state which taught mankind that 
the voice of persuasion could be stronger tlian a dospot/s will, 
the first which taughf that di8puU?s could bo settled by a 
frt^c debate and a free vote which in other lands could have 
been decide<l only by the banishment or inns.sacre of the 
weaker aide. It was the Democracy of Athens which taught 
the world that there was, in the words of its own great 
historian, such a thing ns constitutional momlity. The man 
who, in any age or in any land, does aught, for the cause of 
right or freedom, may cherish as his brightest thought that 
he is walking in the path in which Soliin, Kleisthends, 
Aristeidds, ancl PeriklSs walkcsi before him. They walkctl 
before us, but there were none who walked before them. 
The Assembly of Athens, called together and guided in its 
procedure by established and written laws, grew doubtless 
step by step out of the more inxigular assemblies of the 
heroic times; but we now for the first time come across 
the personal agency of living men; we now have no .Icmger 
to talk vaguely about growth and tendencies and develope* 
ments; we stand free to foce with men who, each in hia own 
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<ky, wrought a great and noble work for hu* own age and hr 
all ages. That the gloiy of such a work was to<> bright to 
last we have already seen. The life of a nation is less 
brilliant than'tbe life of acity» but. for that very reason, the 
nation outlives tht^city. Our national life has been sproad 
over fourteen hundretl years, wid wo trust that it is still far 
from beitf^ run out The real life of Athens lastoil at the 
most for two hiindnHl years (29); and yet there are inoinents 
in which all that we have won by the toils (»f so many 
generations seems iva if it would be felt to bt? but a small 
thing beside a single hour of Perikl^s. 

The Deimsimey of Athens was in truth the noblest fndt 
t»f that self-developing power of the Orcek mind which 
worked even' possession of the common heritage into some 
new nn<l more brilliant shape, but which leame<l nothing, 
nothing of all that formed its real life and its nml glory, 
from the Barbarians of the outer worhi Mt:n tell us that 
Gn.H*ce lennieil this or that u»echanical invention fmiii 
Phteniciu or Egypt or Assyria. it so: but stmnl in the 
Pnyx; listen to the contending ; listen to the 

arnbas.sii»h)rs of di.stant cities; lisU*ii to each sifle as it is 
fairly hearkened to, and see the matter in ham! (hjcidcsJ by 
the pcacefiil vote of thousjinds—here at Iwwfc of a truth is 
something which Athens did not learn from <iny AssvTian 
desjKJt <»r from any Egyptian priest And we, children of 
the common stock, sharers in the eomnmn heritage, as we 
see man, Aryan man, in the full growth of his noblcjst tyf>c, 
we may feel a thrill as wu think that Kleistheii^s and 
Perikltb were, after all, men of our own blocal—as we think 
that the institutions which grow up under their hands and 
the iastitutions under which we ourM?lve.s arc living are 
alike branches sprung from one stock, portions of one 
inheritance in which Athens and Engltuid have an e<|ual 
right. In the Athenian Democracy we sch; a popular 
constitution taking the form which was natural for such a 
omistitution to take when it was able t<» run its natural 
couiwe in a commonwealth which consisted only of a single 
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city/ Wherover the Assembly really remaina, in. tmth aa 
well aa lu name, an Assembly of the whole people in th^ir 
own persons, it must in its own nature be sovereign. It 
must, in the nature of things, delegate more of less of power 
to magistrates and generals; but such p<pver will be simply 
delegated Their authority will be a mere trust from the 
sovereign b^>dy, and to that sovereign body they will be 
responsible for its exercise. That is to say, one of the 
original elements of the State, the King or chief, now 
riv'presented by the elective raagistnicy, will its inde- 
pendtmt iK»wers, and will sink into a bo»Iy of men who have 
only to carry out the will of the sovurt'ign A-ssembly. So with 
another*of the original elements, the Council. This body 
too lo.se.s its indejKoulem Iwing; it has no niling or chocking 
power; it becomes a mere Ooinmitteo ol’ the Assembly, 
ch<Jwon or ap}M)iiitod by lot to put mtsivsiuvs intt) .sliapo for 
more wwsy discussion iu the sovereign btxly. As .society 
bt’comcs more advanced and complicated, the judicial jwiwer 
can no longi*r Ik* exeivise<i by the Assembly itself, while it 
would Ih.' against evert denux'ratic instinct to leave it fn the 
arbitrary jKjw'or of individual magi.strates. Other Com¬ 
mittees of the Assembly, Juries on a gigantic scale, with a 
presiiling magistrate as chainnan mther than as Judge, are 
therefore set apart to tlecide cau 8 <?s and to sit in Judgement 
iSn offenders. Such is ]Mire Democracy, the government of 
the whole pet»ple and not of a part of it only (30X as carried 
out in its full ^Hjrfectioii in a single city. It is a fonn of 
goventment which works up the faculties of man to a higher 
pitch than any other; it is the form of government which 
gives the fi’oest scopi*. to the inborn genius of tho whole 
, community and of every member of it (31). Its weak pant 
I is th^ it works up the faculties of man to a jutch so high 
•that it can hardly ho lasting, that its ordinary life needs an 
eiithuaiaam, a devotiuu, too highly strung to be Ukcly to live 
through many generations. Athens in the days of her 
^the Athens of Ferikl^s, was Indy “ the roof and crown of 
things;" her democracy raised a greater number of human 




bei^ to ft higbi^ level thftn eny government before or 
ftinoe; it gave freer play than any government before or 
eince to the poraonal gifta of the feremost of manhin^* But 
against the years of lA^theniaii gloiy we muat set the 
Itmg ages of Athmian deeline. Against the city whom 
Peiikl^s a*as Oeneml we must set the city where Htnlrian 
was Arc^on. 


On the Assemblies of other Orecuw cities it is harclly need¬ 
ful to dweJK Our knowlfslge <4 their inwitical working is 
slight. Wo have one picture of a del)at»^ in the jsipular 
A«»enibiy of Sjmrta, an Assembly none the fM)putar in 
its internal constitution because it was theftsseinbly of what, 
)is reganl<,»l tin,* excluded cliissen of the State, was a narrow 
oligarchy. We wh* that there, as might Iw ImAisl for, tho 
ehio% of the State, the Kings, and yet more the Ephors, 
spoke with a degree of oflieial. as distinguished from peminal, 
authority, which fell to the lot of no man in the Assembly of 
Athens (32). Periklc^s ndgiied supremo, not Ijccause ht» was 
one of Ten (lenomls, but Ixx'Utiso he a*us Porikitw. From 
another <*au.‘»e agn*aicr weight of offi< 5 al authority vrtm fdatJcd 
in the hands uf the magistrates of the Fe<leral IXmiwracy of 
Achaia than was ever entnistinl t»> tho magistmUa? uf the 
single city IX'inia'racy of Athens, ^nie iiuietings of the Fi‘<leral 
AssMuubly weiv far l<;.*is fnspioni tlum th<m^ of the Ansombly of 
Athens; it waus therefore ueodhil to clotho tho .Stinate and 
tho magistrates, alsive all the chief irit^gistmtt^, tho GoiieraK 
with tar higher powem thtwi were held at Athena by S«mators, 
Archons, or even Generals (33). And thorrj ia another differ¬ 
ence which brings the later, tho Fodeml, form of Grtsik 
democracy into the closest relations with the |>olitical deve}of>c- 
meots of modem times. The Fe<icral democracy was as far 
from 'hitting on the subtle device of repraaMitation as tho 
city democracy' was. Every citizen had a right t« api>cftr ih 
tho general Assembly of the League os w^el! as in the locil 
Assembly of his own city. But it is plain that such a ri^h|^ 
as tills, when aj^lied to a ]>agae spread over all Pelopon- 
ndftCis, and some cities beyond Petopoim^sos, was a right which^ 
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by the mass of thase who held it, could aeldom or never be 
exercised. The Assembly seems, as a rule, to have been 
attended mainly by those who had wealth and leisure enough 
to take distant joumcys, and by the inhabitants of the par¬ 
ticular city in which the Assembly wtwi htJd. Sometimes the 
Senate seetiw to have acted as the Assembly; it might so 
hapf>eii that an Assembly was summoned, and that none but 
8<*nators came. Those who are familiar with the constitution 
of the University of Oxford know very well tlurt it often 
happens that a Convocation—that is, an Assembly of all 
D»K;tors and Masters—is really attenderl by none but mem¬ 
bers of Congregation, the smaller resident and official boely 
(34). In eases of this kind the larger body doe.s not lose its 
right as long as its inomK^rs take care t>o exercise it on 
occosicai: but it may be easily lost, if the right is not at least 
•iccasionally exenmd, and. even where it is nut Uwt, its exercise 
is apt to be Usiked up<jn with a certain degiw of jealousy on 
the |>art of the smaller body. Thus we find an unusually 
lurg(' meeting of the Achaiaii Assembly sjs^ken of with a kind 
of stjrprise, if not of dii^ike (35); and it is not uncommon to 
hear an outcry against the appearance of non-resident mem¬ 
bers in the academical ConvcKsation. No j>retensi(nis of this 
kind on the part of a smaller body could |K»ssibly arise in the 
Asstanblies of Athens or of Uri, 

In fact the Federal period of Grecian history is one 
which is richer than almost any other in analogies bearing 
directly on the developoment of our own constitution. It 
illustmtes the law by which, unless the device of repre¬ 
sentation is brought in, an originally democratic constitution, 
if it is applied to a huge territoiy, can never keep its true 
democratic charactor. Its citixens cannot come frequently 
and regularly together, so n» to carry on an orderly govern¬ 
ment like that of Athens. Perhaps the Assembly becomes, 
as that of Rome did in the end, an ungoveniable multitude, 
incapable of debate, whose meetings are alwap accompanied 
by acts of violence, and are at last ffut an end to in the in¬ 
terests of order, if not of freedom. Or perhaps the democracy 
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shritiks up»l will aot say into an oligarohy* but into an arit^' 
tocraoy, simply because it is impossiblo that the mass of the 
nommal membeni of the Assembly should ever really attend 
its meetings. The Achaian League, in its form as pitre a 
democracy os Athens or Uii, became, in its practical uwking. 
the best model of a liberal aristocracy, ruling by suftemiice. 
And a prisms exactly the same went on in the early Asseni- 
Mies of England and other Teutonic countries. As marks 
grew into shires and .shires iatodcingiloins, the gimend Insly 
of free*inen who hail be»?n accustomed to attoiul in the 
Assemblies of the smaller 1 )ody wt‘r»> not formally deprivtnl 
of their right to atienil in the AssembHes of the largi‘r 
bcsly. But as tribi's grew into niitiona and Ealdmmen into 
Kings, the A.ssmnblies of their kingdoms grew into bodies 
whioh^wero yet iui>m incapable of ixMilly coming together 
than the general Ixsly of the free citizens of the IVIopon- 
nesian cities. I can see nothing to show that the right 
of the common fn.‘eman to tiike his place in the general 
Assembly of the nation wsw ever formally taken away 
in onr own country. But I mn Ht^<‘*that, in the naturi'of 
things, it gratlually dksl out. I can m'o, that, as in Achaia 
the Fisleml iAs-sembly shrank up, as a rule, into an A^e^eiiibly 
of the Senators and a few* other leiuling men, st> in England 
the national Assembly, the Mickle OenuH of the whole nation, 
shrank up into a gathering of few ljesid*js the King’.s Thegns 
{$6i. But I can see also, in both cjiscs, that, on s|>eeia} 
newision.H, the A.ssi*mbly again sw'ollcd into aoiiiething far 
gn^ater. The citizens of Ijondon or Corinth, of Winchester 
or Aigion, asserteil and exercised their old right when th<’ 
Assembly wus held within the walls of their cities. And, on 
a feWf great days, when the heitrt of the nation was stirred to 
its deaths, we see armed multitudrts which no building, no 
city, could contain, taking part, as of old, in the elix^tion of 
Kings, in the banishment of public enemies, in (he doclara* 
tion of war and peace (37)1 That in our own land the right 
was exercised mdy by fts and starts is simply what was to 
be looked for the unfixed and informal nature of our oarly 
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mstitufctons in general But the right went on ; it cantiot 
be said to have wholly vanished, as long as the people w^ 
oilled on to cry Yea, Yea, even though there was no thought 
of their crying Nay, Nay, at the election and consecration of 
Kings. It must not be forgotten that Henry the Eighth was 
chfwon King by the shout of the assembled people as truly 
as Heng<tst or Cerdic could have been (38). 

What took place in our own Icmd took place also in the 
kindrec] lands beyond the iea Among the Franks, as has 
been traced out by the great constitutional historians of Ger¬ 
many, the> old Assembli(?s, natiomd and local, went on after 
the Prankish conquerors had settled themselves on Gaulish 
soil. And we see, from the lauguagi* constantly used under 
the Carolinginn Empert^rs and Kings, that the right and 
duty of the common freeman to attorn! in the general .Assem¬ 
bly was never formally taken away, that the great gathering 
of the yfni'^ehl or t»he ^faifeld was still in theory the gather¬ 
ing of the whole Fmnkish people, tleciding the affairs of the 
nation by the voice of the nation itself. But we can see too 
how the general Asseii?l)ly of the whole Frankish loalm lost 
step by stop the real life, the practical jK>wer, the effective 
control over the royal will, which had h<2longff<i to the mili¬ 
tary A.ss<miblies of the iminedinte followers of Chlodwig. 
jrho right of the Asscnnhly to say Yea or Nay is not taken 
away by any fonnal act, but it sink.H at the outside into 
giving a formal Yea to What the King and his inner Council 
have alioady decreed (39). In this, os in so many other 
thingH, there, is a real cycle in human affaira As there is 
an liiirly time, an early stage, in w'hieh the Assembly has 
not yet formed the wi.«h to oppose, sm thori^ is a later stage in 
which it has ptrhajw last the wish and has certainly lost the 
spirit andihe powiu*. So in the lesser Assemblies of the (rott or 
the Hundred, the jiulicial functions which had once belonged 
to the whole A^^mbly came gradually to be vested in a 
select body which grew up ihrottgh the sheer unwiUingiietis 
of the general mass of the freemen k> attend and exerciae 
their rights in their own persona (40)^ 
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In shikrt. experience ^onw that the purely dem«xjmtic 
ayatem, which d<m each great things ^r a wandering hand, 
a single city, or a small district, becomes cut of place when 
it is applied to all the ^inhabitants of a laige country. 
Unless the happy device of repn»scntation is hit upmi, 
the jwimitive democracy, directly by the wca-kiiig of its 
democratic character, shrinks up into di^spotism or oligarchy. 
The primary Assembly is the natural form of free govern¬ 
ment for the wandering bond, for the group of househoids 
settled iu their mark, for the trihc gatlh*a><l within the 
walls of a city. It begins to break down when it is applied 
even to a OUm or Canton of a laigcr size; it utterly breaks 
down when it is applied t<.> a nation. The ropnwmtative 
Assembly is as much the natural form of free govemiw'Ot 
for tljo greater .s^wiety as the primary Asmunbly is for the 
smaller. 

The analogies* which have crowdinl on mo in the cour*«» 
of the pre-sent lecture have hindorwl me from following so 
strict a chnmological ortler as I havv done at other tiiiu?«. 

I have lx»en dealing with Greek an<l Teutonic mat|ers at 
once. But it is my special business to jsiint out the 
analogies betw^^m them. And in no caw is the analogy 
more striking than in the jioiiit with which we are now 
dealing. All Eurofaau fioljitical societies start from thej 
one common possession, the Aaseinbly of the trilH\ Thi«,t 
among a fw.'ople who take to the common life within « 
waileil town, g<x*8 on aa the As»<#inbly of the city. The 
constitution which, under thee© eircumstancea, grows out 
of the priinilive ©lementa, may be aris^x-ratic or denuKiratie, 
as happen, but kinship in a city-commonwealth canmd^ 
last long after the political instincts of the pe♦;ph^ an* folly 
awaken<^ and sharpenwl. If many cities jriin ti^jether 
in a League, the Federal Assembly of the ls«»guo will most 
likely be formed after the type of the Assemblies of th^ 
particular cities, modifted by all those consequences which 
flow from the gfmter distance at which the place of meeting 
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will now be from the mai$s of the citizens. So, among a 
people who do not adopt the city«life, who at least do not 
make it the ruling principle of their political life, the 
old state of things goes on as long as the tribe, the mark, 
the hundrwl, the shire, still keep any distinct political being. 
As the trilKss grow into a nation, the national Assembly, 
if by no other cause, yet through the mere working of 
the law of distance, shrinks up into a gathering of a few 
chief men, and thtt sinaildl' Assemblies go on simply as 
subonliiMite Iwal bodies, and perhaps themselves di«^out 
altogether in course of time. But in the system of city- 
cornn ion wealths, thei'e was one means of keeping up a greater 
vitality in the old institutions than copld be kept up in 
the tribal or national system. In the general As.s»2mbly 
of the Achaian Lt'ague, each city had a single and equal ' 
vote (41). In the later Lykian Ijcagiie, by a refinement 
which forestalls .mune very nu)dern |K)litical controversies, 

> the vote of each city, aeconling to its size,*counted as one, 
two, or three (42). But in either case the vote of the city 
h.'«l its fixed value, which was no way affected by the number 
of its citizen.s which might hap|)en to appear in any ^xirticuinr 
Assembly. In the As.smnbly of the League Corinth had one 
vote, whether one Coriathum or a thonmmd were there to 
,*give it. This I'ofinement seenus never to have been adoptcul 
in the Teutonic Assemblies; it is in truth a refinement 
far tm rvfirusl for t he .stage of things to which they belong. 
But it is plain that thi.s method of voting made the 
Assomhly come iw near to the nature of a representative 
body as it could come without actually being one. When 
Corinth hail a single vote, whether few or many Corinthians 
were there to give it, it might easily be*, arranged that those 
citizens of Corinth w'ho acitially appeami in the Assembly 
might practically lx* the i-oprcacntatives of the greater 
nimtber of citizens who stayed at home. The lack of 
the real representative system would hardly be felt; the 
grievance, if any, would be one which experience shows that 
the representative system does not neceasarily heal^ but 
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the %fcifat eonsUtci^oki did heei, the giievence tliet 
Oormth hed no grenter weight m the AjMiemUy than the 
emaUeet toem in the League (43X Thvm, though the 
Aasemh^ might ebnnh up into a gathering of a mnaU 
hodj of ohief men, dioOe diiof men might {iraoticaUy he 
the delegatee of the local Assemblies of eeveml dtiee 
(44). BttI there ie no sign that in the Teutonio Aseemhliee 
any such re6netnent was ever thought of as that which 
gave separate votes to the septmto cities of the League. 
It iswh retinement far luoro likely to arise in a system of 
cities, with the sharply-defined separate hoing of eadi, 
than under the larger system of tribes or districts. When 
therefore a Teutonic Assembly shrank up into an Assembly 
of the King's Thegns and other chief men, there could 
^be no^ such softening of the oligarchic process as the 
Achaian system allowed. But, for that veiy reason, the true 
representative system was all the mor^ needfitl, an<i by 
the process inherent in all healthy and really living con¬ 
stitutions, it grew up as it was needed. 

a 

1 have spoken of the allotment of separate votes to the. 
separate cities of the Achaian and Lykian Leagues as onel 
of the characteristics of the Federal period of Orseoe. It 
certainly distinguishes the FedemI democracy of Achaia 
from the single city democracy of Athens. But it also 
appears in all its fulness in the Assemblies of the Roman 
Commonwealth. In the Comitia of the Centuries, the 
military Assembly, where the People came together in 
military army, where the value of each man^a vote was 
deciilsd by the nature of his militaiy service, and the natum 
of his military service was decided by the amount of his 
pnipCk^, the votes taken were not the votes of individuals, 
but the votes of the artificial units, the Centuries. So in 
the Comitia of the Tribes, where men were ranged, not 
according to their place in battle but according to fitO local 
divisions of the Sti^, it was again Use votes of the Tribes 
that were taken. So again, in that later term of the Com^ 
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whioli ’Hfibea and Ce&iuiiefi were mtamdli|:le<^ tibe 
IKant wM^ oonoeme us ie thet here too the Totee were^llih 
Totee 4 $t Tribes and Ce&turies, sot of single csthsens (4$V 
At Rome tbett^ as in Achaia» it wrae perfectly poesilde 
^ose eitlseas of a distant tribe wh# appeared in 
parlacular Assembly may have ptactioally been representatii^ 
of their neighbours who stay^ away, oommisaioiied to vote 
cm their behalf This is one of several points in which the 
Roman Cbmmonweaithf iHth its city firanchise extended 
over so large a territory, has more in conmion with the 
Federal than with the single commcmwealths of Greece. 
Another point in which Rome bears mo^ likeness to Achaia 
than to Athens is to be found in the independent powers 
which wore kept to the last by the Senate and by the several 
magistrates. Nowhere ind^'ed did the three eleraeiii^—*the, 
kingly power, held in commission by the curule magistrates, 
the power of the ^nate, and the power of the People*~stand 
out more distinctly than they did at Rome down to the last 
days of the Commonwealth. The forms of Roman political 
partisanship are a witness to their vitality. At Romo we 
hear of a Popular party and of a Senatorial party. At 
Athens ,Buch names would have been meaningless. There was 
doubtless at Athens an aristocratic, or more truly an 
oUgarehic, party, which would have be^ well pleas^ to 
ayertbrow the popular government altogether. But such a 
party could in no wise profess itself the champion of the 
yearly Senate of Five Hundred, nor could it shelter itself 
I under its authority (46). A truer analogy to the Roman 
! Senate would be fotmd in the Senate of Areiopagoa, whose 
membem sat for life, and which was formed, in a enMer 
nearly the same as that in use at Rome, out of those 
who had held the highest magistracies, But, for 
reaeoitt the course of change at Athens gradually hrohg&r 
'down thiaancient Senate to be little»m(»ce than a eeheti^ 
shadow Two hicte distinotly show how strong the 
tiuditioos bo0i tiie kingly iko4 the eenah^ ptiW^ 
remained at Rome during the whole rime the eotmnolk^ 
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4 jobeek W 9 » iioedo^ on axbitoAty powem of 
Conaala. iU>m« fomui fcbo imody, nob in lofHOiiiflig tlio 
poweis of tbe Coaaolo, but in Dotting up m opposition 
nn^liotmcy aa tbo embodim^t of pieboion rights, the TVibui^ 
no less powerful to^forbid than ^e Consul was powerfii! to 
oommaod Again, it is almost tnoro striking Ibst the 
Senate, mado up as It was of men who had been in the Arst 
Instcmee ohoeen to their olHoes by the voice of the People 
(48), could ever <^>me to be looked on os a power antagonktic 
to the People. In the later days of the Commonwealth, if 
the Senate was an ariatociatio body, it was purely by the 
sufferance of the People tlmt it was so« Those who had the 
choice of Consuls, Prtetors, Censors, and High Pontiffs had 
the remedy in their own hands. A jealor^y of the Henato 
may indo^ have lingered on as a m<no survival fToin the 
fiir-gone days when tht) Senate was a purely patrickn body. 
But 1 believe also that one most important cause of the 
difference in this respect betwerm Koivfo ami Athena was 
that, as 1 have before said, Rome was not in the same at^ct 
sense a city coramonwcalth, but that at hod in it somptbing 
of a Federal element. As long as the Roman Gnnmonwealth 
lasted, the popular Assembly remained tho supreme elective 
and legislative body, the highest and Anal authority of the 
Commonwealth. But it never, like the Assembly of Athens, 
drew to itself all the powers of tho State; it never brought 
down the Senate to be a mere Committee of its own body, 
and Consuls and Censors to be mere instruments of its 
will It was not in the nature of things that it should iio 
so. Setting aside the effect of any difference between the 
Roman and the Athenian national character, the Roman 
Assembly could not become what the Athenian Assembly 
beeatne. ' The ftee inhabitants of so huge a district must 
have Ibrmbd, even in eariy times, a body too laige either to 
be gathered togeth^ so often as tho Athenian Assembly 
uras, or in the same way to discharge the duties of a 
d^Rmrative Assembly when it did come tf^thcr. lit oouhl 
not allow the same free powmr of debate and amilBdmenfe. 
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^ Xi could not do moro than say Yea or Na^ to tho pc^'fmsh 
i>f the magiatiate hy whom it waa summoned^ It could ilot 
possibly exercise the same constant care over all the depart; 
ments o| the State. It could n^t take points of detail Into 
its ccHunderation in the same way that th^Athenian Assembly 
did. In a word the Athenian Assembly was the CrovmifUent. 
D8mos was sovereign; he was, as he' rather -liked to be 
called, King or Tyrant (49). The Archons had sunk to such 
mere routine functions as diardly to be political officers at 
all The Generals were the ministers of the Sovereign 
, Assembly; the Piytaneis were merely its chairmen; the 
Senate was merely its committee. The real ruling power 
1 was the Assembly itself But at Rome, as in Achaia, the 
iAssembly was simply the power which acted for legislative 
and elective purposes, when legislative and elective acts 
were needed. The Senate was the Government, the body 
which carried on^the ordinary management of the State, 
; with the Consuls and other great magistrates as its 
! ministers. At Rome, as at Athens, the power of peace and 
’ war rested with the Assembly. But its power in this, as in 
other matters, did not go beyond the final poa'er of saying 
Yea or Nay to a definite proposition laid before it. Ail the 
preliminary steps, the receiving and listening to foreign 
^bassadors, the listening to the arguments of private 
citizens on one side or the other, all which at Athens formed 
such an important part of the business of the Assembly, was 
at Borne part of the business of the Senate. Under the 


Roman system, the great speeches of PeriklSs and DImo- 
sthen^, like the great speech^ of Cicero, might still have 
been addresseii to the people. But the debate bllweefi 
Klpdn and Diodotos (50), between Nikias aUd AUdhtadfs 

(51) , between Euryptolemos and the accusers of the Qenends 

(52) ^ which at Athens were spoken to the people assembled 
under no roof but the sky, must at Eomo, like the debate 
between Cato and C»sar, have gone on only within the Wfdls 
of the senate^house (53 )l 

The Roman Assembly died of the disease of w)|nch every 
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I Assembly in a Ux^ eonmtiy must diew Xl beomne 

't9Q Ui^ tox its ftmetions; it beoaiiie s mob iiioa|»able of 
'debate, wad m whioh its worst elmuents got the upper baud. 

I But Us deatb'blow came firom those pretended popi^ur 
I who made use of thd mutual jealousies of Senate and P^ple 
to trample^ both Senate and People under foot Vet it is 
to the honour alike of the Roman Senate and of the Roman 
Assembly that the Caesars dreaded both of them. And it 
is to the special honour of the Rbmau Assembly that, while 
the Ceesam kept on the Senate, which they deemed that they 
could turn to their own ends, they found it needfiil utterly 
to sweep away the Assembly (54). Be it an aruittjoralic 
Senate or a democmtic Assembly, thi^ must be some good 
thing in any institution which a despot fears. The Teutonic 
Assemblies on the other hand simply died out j there were 
no JuUi or Claudii to trample them out In nearly every, 
Western countr}' the old primaiy' Assemblies gave way toj 
representative Assemblies founded on the princifde of Estates.} 
Those Estates were in most countri^ throe—tho Glotgy,] 
the Nobles, and the Ck>inmons, the Commons being for the| 
most part only the citizens of the chartered towns. In some 
Otises however, where there was a numerous and iudepeitdent 
Yeomanry, they also had a share in the rcpresentatioti. 
Thus in Sweden, the four Estates, the House of Peasanta 
htaug one of them, lasted, whenever the genuine constitution 
of the country was in force, down to within a very few years 
past. As In all such cases, the constitution of the Et^tee 
differed in different countries; there were perhaps hardly 
any two countries where their constitution was exactly the 
same m every detail; but one general prindpte runs through 
all, the principle that the Assembly should consist of repre* \ 
sentativos of all the Estates or classes of men of which the \ 
body*politio is held to consist. In England, on the other 
haml, the course of things was somewhat different; the^ 
primitive Assembly never died out; it never was trampled; 
out; it sunply^-^thrcugb the natural working of oaitaes of' 
whmh I h&ve already spokeU'-^hrank up into a iiiU3?oir 
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|^(xfy. Tltfough that law of dbrinlung u^, the old demoeijK^e 
''' llss^hfy Hv^ on to become the aristocratic element In # 
new £>rlni of the constitution. That ie to aay« 1 believe tht^ 
the jariinitivo Assembly was, by*’lineal personal succesaien, 
continueci in the Witenagemdt, and that the Witenagemdt 
is, by lineal personal succession, cmitinued in the House of 
Lords. I will not here enlarge on this seeming paradox, on 
which I have spoken at so^e length elsewhere (55); but I 
think that, if we grasp this doctrine, we shall better under¬ 
stand some of the points in which English history differs 
from the history of most other European nationa The 
I doctrine is that, while elsewhere the old Assemblies Actually 
died out and tbe constitution of Estates arose in its stead 
as something new, in England the Assembly, in its contracted 
form, itself lived on to form one of the Estates. That is to 
say, the Lords are simply those among the members of the 
old Asmnbly—that is, those among all free Eo^^ishmen— 
who never lost the right of persona] attendance. Thes*? 
were the Bishops ani^ parliamentary Abbots, the Earls, and 
such other persons as the King chose personally to summon. 
This free right of summons in the King has been hampennl 
by the strange doctrine of lawyers that, if a man is •summoned 
once, his descendants must needs be summoned for ever 
44ind ever. Alongside of the body so formed another body 
gradually arose, in which those who had foiled to keep on 
the right of personal attendance made their appearance hy 
representation (56). Hence we better see how it came 
about that in England there is no Nobility, no NdbUMt or 
Adil in the foreign sense. Seats in the House of Xorcls 
have become cither official or hereditaiy; but there k no 
jnoble dass, such as there is or has been in other loads. 
Hence afoo we can better understand how it came to pass 
that the true system of three Estates never could be 
eetabUiffied in l&igland. Besides other reasons which made 
it hard to cetablish a real parliamentaty Estate of the 
Clergy, one cleariy was that the highest members of that 
estate already had official seats in another btattch of the 
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IfifiAme, cHiw l&e bleaiiMstl eo^slitoto of Hirir 
]hurUoiii«»it^ tibo ihci tiio^ H in o F^Hiainent} of two JEbm«e% 
oi»d ooi ol one, tinoe, or %iir. Who^ orooo in EoglRiid li^r 
tlio axcvuiWtoiioeo^of oor hisloix hao boon rofcotood kt 
otbor IfDcids by direct imitatioti. The good or eidl of ouch 
a i^;ptem 1» a ^oeetion which doee not belong to ComiwcAtive 
fsolitice» but to the practical politics of our own di^* But 
it}» not out of place to .my t^b we hare a gireat advaiitago 
in the iact that onr system has come down to no diiou^ 
the Ihots of our history and has not been the bivention of 
any clever oonstitution'inaker. Xo one perhaps, if bo had 
to make a constitution afresh, would invent exactly such a 
body os onr House of Lorda But the &ct that our House 
of l^nls exists gi\es it a great advantage over Upper 
Chambers whose constitution may be theoretically much 
better, but which have to be aitidcialljr called into being; 
And one thing I think is often forgotten when those matters 
are discussed, but which cannot be too Constantly bome in 
mind In an ordinary kingdom or cbmmonwealtb the 4|ues^ 
tion between one end two Chambois is tumply a r^uestion in 
which way the Legislature is likely to do its duty belt, Itt 
a Federal State the two Chambers are abstilutety naOBSfMuy. 
Where there is a twofold sovereignty, the sovereignty ol(tiie 
united nation and the sovereignty of the States or Quitoiui 
which make it up, each sovereignty must be represented is 
the Legislature. There must*be the House of Repcesent* 
ntives, the Katumalratht representing the nation, and with 
its numbers apportioned to the numbem of the nation, amJ 
them must be the Senate or ShJmfcmfA, representing the 
Staten, and in which each State, gteat or small, must have 
an voice. To abolish or modify the English or the 
Prussian House of Lords might be a wise or a foolish stepi^ 
but it would not be the utter overthrow of the exlstiitg 
^pofitieal system*. Hotwithata&dmg such a chhugfr w 
^emwtitutioiia} muuarcby Euglaiid or of Prumla m%hA go 
oh untouched But to abolish, or essentially to mmEfy, the 
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Am^oati Senate er the Swiss Sidndfimih woM he ^e 
utter overthrow of the existing political agrsl^ of the 
Americaa or the Swiss ConfederatioiL The House of 
Hepresentatives or the Naiianalf^h standing bjr itself would 
represent the united nation only, withooUany representation 
of the independent States. The happy device of the two 
Federal Chambers gets rid of all the difficulties which beset 
ail the ancient confederations and the Swiss and American 
Confederations themselves fin their earlier forma The 
Achaian system distinctly sacrificed the greater cities to the 
smaller. The I#ykian system, wonderful step os it was, had 
a tendency to sacrifice tho smaller cities to the greater. 
But with tho two Federal Chambers, one representing the 
sovereignty of the nation, the other representing the sove¬ 
reignty of the States, num 1 )ors cannot be sacrificed to cantonal 
rights, neither can cantonal rights be sacrificed to numbers. 
Bach element in tho Federal State is a check upon the 
other; each can throw out any measure which would hurt 
its own intercuts; neither can carry any measure which 
would hurt tho interests of the other. The American Senate, 
with tho special executive powers which it holds apart from 
the House of Representatives, has a fUrther strength and 
dignity of its own, beyond that which belongs to it as one 
House in the Federal legislature representing one element 
fh the Federal State. The Swiss kt&ndinUh has no such 
q[)ecial powers; it rests solely on its general position as on© 
necessary element of the Federal system. As such, the loon 
of it would at once upset the balance between the two 
elements of the State. In a word the Federal system would 
be destroyed. 

In most parts of the world the primary Assembly, 
democratic or aristocratic, is now a thing of the past. 
Since the kingdoms mid commonwealths of Europe began 
to settle down into something like their present shape, 
the old primary AmemhUes have gradualiy died out ot 
hhve lingered on only in the fiirm of sarvivala. In 
form we can still point to them in our own land. It may 
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b0 held the Seiit$^m 4 t hae oome to «n end hy the 
bill irhHFtakee aimy the anoient election by the show 
of hands, from which the later refinement of taking the 
poll waa a mere appeal ^he ancient election of the King 
by the voice of the people at his crowning has, since the 
sixteenth ceotoiy, sunk into the mere form of an acknow- 
It^gemenl. But, os long as the parish vestiy evei^ comes 
together, the Assembly of the Mark has not utterly died 
avray Older than the Assembly of the Shire and of the 
Kingdom, it has, in its primitive form, outlived both of 
them. In other lands more important traces of the old 
state of things may bo seen. But it should be notiasi 
that, oven in tho free cities, though prinmiy Assembli^vt 
were by no means unknown—tho Pariiament of Florenoti 
was (jne famous example among many—yet they never 
played the same important part which they played in the 
commonwealths of old Greece. No m^iieval city that l \ 
know of was regularly ruled by a democratic Assembly in ; 
the way that Athens was. The form which tho democmtic 
principle t<M>k in most of the Italiajf cities was rather that« 
of making all citi/^^as eligible for ofiice, perhafis* of giving^ 
all citixen.s a share in tho great offices in their turn, rather' 
than the Athenian principle of giving the people as a body ^ 
the gononil direction of the affairs of tho Commonwealth. 
Provided magistmeies wore filled by men freely chosen or 
dmvrn, by men to whom the people thought that it could 
safely trust its affairs, it did not frar to clothe them with 
very large legal powets, and oven to wink at vigorous and 
arbitrary action beyond the letter of the law. The peqde 
itself in its Parliament met only now and then, when it 
suited those who were in power to call it together. 
And,' When it came together, its first and only act most 
commonly was to bestow a special commission with ex* 
tramdinaiy powers on some corpomte Pittakos or Bulla 
Where the ancient state of things lingered on 
hiiigest^ where it lingers on still was, not withtit the waHs 
of cities, but in those homes of freedom at either end of 
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tli6 great Tautomc ree^m where mm ne^ fe il^ 
the institatiooft of their earliest fathetrSi In WiP^la^ 
l^rieslaad and on the heaths of Ditmarsen, 
freedom and its emhodimenti the»old piimitire Assemhi^ 
li^red on till the hfreenth mid sixtemith ^eenturiea In the 
mountain dales of tTri and cm the hill^sides of AppenaeU 
they live on still. Do not suspect me of any yearning &t 
the exploded dreams which once saw in the primime 
Switzerland a land peopled by a separate race, enjoying 
a separate freedom, altogether distinct from the rest of 
their brethren around them, Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden 
ore but three small districts—they hardly' amount to tribes 
—of the Alemanni in which, through a strange and happy 
combination of circumstances, the ancient freedom never 
wholly died out. The three lands were roeuibeis c^f the 
Boman Empire, of the German Kingdom, of the Swabian 
Duchy. Parts of ^hem even were, at various times, in 
subjection to lessor lotda For ages their highest amblticm 
was to win the to be released from all such 

intermediate lords, and to be able to boast that they had 
no King but Ceesar. But allegiance to inferior lords, much 
less allegiance to the Empire, in no way interfered with 
the popular constitutions of the three lands within their 
oijjp bosoma By a number of ^vouring circumstances, 
the mere local freedom of a mark or a hundred grew into 
the absolute freedom of a sovereign commonwealth. An 
such it still abides, modified only by the obligations of thn 
Federal Of thcNse primitive Assemblies, which I bold 
it as one of the great privileges of my life to have looked 
on with my own eym, I have often spoken elsewhetn 1 : 
will now rnily say that it ia a moment when «J1 thi^ cinn 
has read and thought comes befere him as a living things 
when, botiOath the canopy of heaven, he hears the 
voice of an assembled people Hndmg th^scdveSf in solemb 
ferm to obey the laws which they themselves have iiiacla(|fiV 
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now c<«|||fekjB no bat we mast r«m<Myiber ihut, 

m the wFemiiaxy, it too existed in ell its Mnese. Pohuid 
nnd Yensce, no tese then Sperta and Coiintli, etill kept 
that form Assembly iif whioh« not eveiy member of the 
nation, but everf member of a pnvile^ botfy adthin 
the nation, had a right to appear in his own person. The 
grant meetbg of the whole Polish nobility whkh came 
together to choose the PoKsh King, oligarchio a# it was 
with regard to the exclnded (Phases, earn©, alW aH, neiurair 
to a primary Assembly of a whole nation than anything 
to be found elsewhere; It was the gathering of a body 
far greater than the whole body of eitixens in the small com* 
ronn weal tbs whore alone the dcmocmtic prinmry Assembly 
still lingered on. Its miHt4wy character, the fterceness and 
turbalence ascribed to it, its gathering in the open air, idl 
form a marked contrast with the otherwise kindred In¬ 
stitution which formed the supremo at^horiiy of the island 
commonwealth. The civic aristocracy, if it was narrow 
and ntiscnipuloas, was at least calm, regular, and orderly. 
No contrast more plainly p>int out the city life as 
the life of the higher civilization. But neither in Venicel 
nor in Poland could the aristocratic primary Assembly \ 
boast of having its roots in any remote past Both were 
comparatively modem; but both w*ere natural political 
de\'elopements of the state of things which gradually grew 
up in the two commonwealths ($0). Both are bodies 
which show that, as a demoeratic Assembly may be re¬ 
presentative, so an aristocratic Assembly may primaiy'. 
In &ct. as 1 have before said, the difference between 
aristocracy and democracy is a differoooe which simply 
condems the excluded classes. The ruling order in either 
case, Whether it ccouusts of aE the oitisens or rmly of part 
of the cituens, may develops every variety of politieal 
institution within its own bosom. 

The primaiy Assembly, <ff whatever kind, is in bi own 
nature soveralgD. It is the gathering together of tbe trbole 
nation, or of the whole roliitg part of the i^alioii. The 
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whole power of the nation is thereforo vested It is 

onljr gxxMlnally and by slow steps that there aris^^lhat dun 
tinction between legislative, executive, and judiml powers 
on which such stress is laid in the rehned political theories 
of modem times. And in no country perhaps is the dis¬ 
tinction fully carried out. It certainly is. not so in our 
own. The primitive Assemblies describ^l by Tacitus were 
[courts of justice as well as deliberative bodies. So were 
alt Assemblies of the kiiftl, great and small In the 
Fmnkish Assembli^ we have seen that it was only step 
by step, as the great mass of the freemen began to grow 
slack in their attendance and to deem their duties a burthen, 
that a separate class of judges arose in order to ensure that 
there should always be some one ready to do justice between 
man and man (6o). That great offenders were called (upon 
to answer for their crimes before the general Assembly of 
the whole realm, W(\^ a matter of course. So in our own 
land, our ancient Witenagemdts not only made laws, not 
only chose and * deposed Kings, Ealdonnen, and Bishops, 
but sat in judgement bn state offenders and pronounce<l 
sentences of outlawry or confiscatioiL And that branch of 
our Legislature which is the personal descendant of the 
ancient Qemdt still keeps its judicial authority in matters 
l:K]|th criminal and civil (6i). The newer, the more popular, 
branch shares the judicial authority only in an indirect way. 
It exorcises it by its share in Acts which are judicial in 
substance though legislative in form, bills of at^nder and 
ef pains and penalties. It exercises it too by its share in 
that anomalous jurisdiction by which each House under¬ 
takes the defence of its own privil^ies. In the smaller 
local Assemblies, after they had ceased to be sovereign, 
the business must always have been mainly judicial. We 
must remember that, carehilly as we now distinguish the 
functions of legiriator. judge, juror and witness, it was only 
by slow degrees that they were distinguished. All grew 
out of the various attributes of an Assembly which, as being 
itself the people, exercised every branch of that power which 
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entnutei^ the vaiioiie t^ea whieh, directly or indirectly, 
draw their authority hnom that cme aovereign aoutce. In 
all timee aud in all plao^ power can have no lawful oii^ 
but the grant the people. The difTerence between a 
well and an ill<oi^erod commonwealth lies in thia. Have 
the people wiscfour''and eelf-contrd enough to eee that, in 
reverencing and obeying all the poweiu of the Htate in 
their lawful exercise, they ar% in truth doing hmnage to 
themeelvee and giving the iulleet proof of their fitncsa to 
discharge the highest right of men and citizens 1 
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♦ VI 

MISCELLANEOUS ANALOGIES 

I HAV£ now gone through the main analogies which strike 
us in the chief political institutions of those three great 
branches of the Aryan family to which our inquiries have 
been mainly givea I have dealt with the general conception 
of the State, with the powers of the King or other chief, and 
with those of the ‘Assembly of the People. On all those 
points I hope that I have made it, to say the least, piobable 
that the institutions of<he several branches of the humily all, 
contain traces of a common origin, relics of a common 
prinueval stock, which have grown up into various forms 
unfiler the influence of diversities of time, place, tmd circura- 
stance. In this last lecture I purpose to seeh for some other 
^hnalogies in points which come under the general head of 
politics in the wide sense, but which do not exactly come 
nnder the head of political oonstitutiona I have now chiefly 
to deal with tho various orders and classes of men. a subject 
which is closely connected with the varieties to bo Ibond in 
feinns of government, but which still is in idea something 
separate from them. The idea of the smaller Ooniieil in 
primitive tunes, the idea of tho second or Upper Chai^ber In 
the r^^ constitntimis^ later dayis^ate both of them 
which easily hl&td with the idea of hereditaiy distinctioDs of 
birth, ^nt tiba two thin^ azo in Uieir own nature s^pomte. 
It 18 quite possible, both in ^lo earlier and in tho'later sta^ 
of thingi^that certain &iniliea be adknowled|qd as nol^ 
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oostom «f tbe toontiy may altaofc to nol^tity o? WW», 
withfrat ^(we Ivmotim and |unva«g«a taking of any 

spcictai rfiam in th© govorgmwit. Mon may ba konoumd 
acooont of tlieir b^h; their birth may even them legal 
priyilieges; while at the aame time the Conttml Or Upper 
Chambel may be formed of men paoked out» not Mr 
birth but for their age, their pereonat inwrit, or any o^r 
standard which may be ehoeei^ not ahuttii^ out Ihe blind 
wmking of the lot But, thou^ the two uieaa aiu in |hia 
way perfectly dititinct/thoy have a great tendency in j^Uoo 
to run into one another, Whwjevor a noble claaa, whatever 
inaj’^be ita origin, M acknowledged at all, it always has a 
tendency to win for itself, if not a legal, at least a practical, 
preference for poats of authority. In fact, this voluntary 
preference for certain fanuliea in the disposal of elective 
offices is one of several ways in which nobility has grown up 
It is the mast usual way in which trhat wo may call a 
secondary nobility grows up. alter an «urli«r and imummorial 
nobility has lost its privilages. A imbility of birth, of whosi,» 
origin no account can b«i! given, but which must be acceptfOd 
as one of the primary fiicts of political history* makes Way for 
a nobility of office, which again in its turn grows intn a 
nobility of birth. Of this procem hiirtoiy supplies many 
case©, and the rule applies equally when the offices which are 
the i»oarce of nobility are he^wed by*tho gift of tlm Ku^ 
and when they are bestowed by the choic© of the peupW- 
Of the latter process the most illustrious example is the way 
in which at Borne, after the 1 ^ privileges of the patrictans 
had ceased, there arose a new nobility composed of patricians 
and Idebeians alike. We see the same thing in our own 
bmd fn the way in which the immemorial nobility of the 
gave way to the later offimal nohOity of the Th 4 pm^ 
ai^ that is Whieh the nobility <# the Thegns gave way to 
another form of officml nddhty in the modem peeia^> 
.Both these eases agree in being cases of a later nobility 
aujpphmtingan eatiier onn But exaotly the sam# fanbem 
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may 'be gone throui^ when a nobilit|^ is formed for the first’ 
time And it was in thie way that the constitutions of not a 
few city commonwealths, that of Venice itself at their heod^ 
changed step by step firom democfaoies into oligarchies (iX 

The different ways in which a noble class has arisen in 
various nations and cities within historical times ‘may thus 
help us to make some probable guesses as to the origin of 
nobility in those cases whera nobility is strictly immemorial. 

. Bnt we cannot get beyond probable guesses. In a great 
I number of cases nobility is strictly^ immemorial. We see a 
distinction within the class of freemen, a distinction which 
marks out certain &milks as holding a higher rank than the 
rest of their fellows, in the very earliest glimpse.^ which we 
get of the political constitution of the commonwealth. It is 
so in all the three great ctises with which we are mainly 
concerned. We cannot tell what was the origin of the 
peculiar privileges which belonged to an Athenian Bupatrid, 
to a Roman Patrician, or to on English Eorl We may 
conjecture, we may theorize, we may even infer with a high 
degree of probibility, but we cannot dogmatically assert (2), 
All that we can say is that, in the first glimpses which we 
got of Grecian, Italian, and Teutonic history, we see the 
distinction between the noble and the common fireeman at 
^ least as clearly marked as the distinction between the 
Common freeman and the classes which were beneath him, 

I (^ak thus vaguely, because, for our present purpose, we 
may put together all who stand below the rank of the 
common freeman, from the more personal slave upward I 
need hardly say that, in all discussions of this kind, slavery 
is to be taken for granted. Slavery has been the comnKm 
law of all times and places till, within a few centuries past, 
it has, among most of the nations of the Western Aryan 
stock, eithi^ died out or been formally abolished (3X And 
we must further remember what the earliest form of aUvmy, 
before slaveiy has been aggravated by the slave trade, fea% 
is. The prisoner of war who, according to the m^taxy code 
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who hft$ ftwfeited bis life to the lews of the State of whieh he 
is a membor—is allowed, wheUier out of mercy or out of 
covetousness, to exchange death for life in bondage. Then 
the iainUy fiseling, so strong in setting up one stoch, Steps in 
no less stnmgly for the palling down of another, sM the 
man who has forfeited his own freedom is held to have 
forfeited the freedom c;f his children abi. Thus arises the 
class of personal slaves, mere chattels either of the common* 
wealth or of an individual master. And it is no Kv>s easy to 
undemtond how, under the different circumstances of difrorent 
tribes and citK>!B, other classes may arise whost* condition is 
better than that of the mere slave, but still is not equal tc» 
that of the least distinguished among the class tliat is frilly 
free. ^Of courst^ I am hero speaking of personal, not of 
])oliticaJ, fretdom. In the stmse in which I now use the 
words “ fully free,’* a Venetian a Lacedmmonian 

v€pioiM9, was a» fully free as if he h(«l a voice in the gov<'m* 
inent of the commonw’ualth. He was subject to laws whieh 
he had no voice in making; he hod to obey magistmtes 
whom he had no voice in choosing; but he had no personal 
master either in the ctmunonwealth or in any of its meinlx^rs. 

I am now s()eaking of the various degrees of jwrsonal depend¬ 
ence, freedmen, itit, villains, and So forth, who hold a place 
between that of the mere slave imd that of the lowest full 
freeman ( 4 ). 8 uch classes may be formal in various ways, 
by raiaing the slave, by pressing down the smaller freemen, 
by admitting strangers or conquered enemies to a state 
intermediato between more bondage and full freedom. Such 
classes have been formed in these various ways within 
historical times, and wo may reasonably conjecture that tho 
same proecsoses went on before written history began. But 
we cannot do more than conjecture. The thioofuld distinc* 
tion between the noble, the common frnceman, and the classes 
below the common freeman is one of the primary frets with 
Which we start alike in Greece, in Italy, and among Our own 
frrefrthers ($). The fiiet is a matter of histoiy; its oanses 
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A class of nobles is clearly implied in the deaciiption of 
the Tettt<mic nations given by Tacitus, even though We 
estplain the word prineipei of elective chiofs (6), who however 
would' pretty certainly be, as a rule, chosen from among the 
membem of the noble order. And the threefold division of 
the noble, the common ireeinan, and the un&ee, appears^ 
somotimes drawn ont in efi fonnal manner, in many of the 
earliest records of our race. We find it in its most marked 
form in the Scandinavian legend which makes the mythical 
forefhthers of the three classes, Jarl, Karl, and Thrall, the 
O^prmg of three distinct acts of creation on the port of the 
Qods (7). Among ourselves we find from the veiy beginning. 
Sort and Ceorl, gentle and simple, as an exhaustive fj|ivisiofi 
of the iVee population. It is plain that the distinction was 
thoroughly well iparked and was universally understood. 
And yet it is utterly iiupossiblo to say in what the privileges 
of the Sorias consisted. There is nothing to make os think 
that they wore oppressive; they may well have been purely 
honoraty. But all analogy' and probability would lead us to 
think that the Sorias would have a practical preference, a 
preference which might even be practically exclusive, in (be 
ohotoe of loaders both in peace and war, just as the noblest 
among the noble, the kingly house, had an exclusive prefer* 
ence for the post of the highest leader of all The same 
marked distinction of a noble class meets us equally in our 
pictures of the earliest Qfeek society, and wo find the same 
distinction living on into the historic ages. In the Qreek 
omnmonwealth of which we know most, that of Ath^,t ^ 
earliest historical picture sets befora us the nde the 
nobles, the Kupatrids, as an exclusive and oppreafii^ o%siul^» 
T^e harshness of its rule was first modified the imferms 
of Sol^, and ail traces of ancient distinctimks were sw^t 
awaybythehitwiefinTnof AiisteM^ WeimveimhisfeifW 
account of the origin of the distincUon which parted df ^ 
Bupatrid at Athens feom the excluded plebman nassa 



Bit^ the whole oiiowioatoiioee ^ the etoiy may Mi tw to 
that in this «aae the^tiiciate waa a ho^)* of old 
ctiutena, aa opposed to the new citiaena who had graditaUy 
settled around them. Xnjbhe hktoiy a city, when either 
histoiy or legend graces it up to its diet hegbning^ there 
is eommooly a stage in which new oomeiH are imly weloomod 
to all the rights of cttus^htp, which is followed hy a stage 
in which those rights are tbuud to ho hur too precious to bo 
thus given away at random The fiist Htsgo is well set forth 
in the Boinan story by the legend of the Asylum of Romulus. 
The second stage is most probably umrkod by the exclusive 
<lommion of the Athenian Eu{)atrids and the Roman 
Patricians, The original citizens have kept all privileges 
to themselves, and have thus became an aristomtic orrler 
vin the midst of the unprivilcgeil bwly of plebeians which 
has jjlradually gathered round them. To break down, step 
by step, all traces of this original imM|uality was the work 
of the founders of the deinixjraey. But* hero again wo may 
mark the characteristic diderenco bctw<»en Athens and 
Europe. At Athens all distinctions of thb kind were Utterly 
swept away, every trace of inequality was wiped out; every 
[xilitical oflic*» without exception was thrown ojjen to every 
citizen. The Eupatnd ffenkj$ remained as ndigtoua and 
*«ocial unions, chenshuig tho sacred traditions which each 
traced up to its legendary patriarch. Borne specud priestly 
offices still remained horeditoiy in particular fSomilm But 
every office which carried with it any shred of political 
power was open to every citizen without distinction of birth 
and fortune. Yet it is no less true that, tong after the 
establishinent of the pure and perfect democracy, the 
Assenibly, which disposed of every office occorritng to lU 
sovereign will, did, as a rule, choose men of the ancient houses 
to direct the counsels and command the armies of the 
commonwealth. Ko morespeakuig proof can be found of that 
inherent influence of birth and w^th, which surviti(ee the 
wiping out of all Ingal distinctions, an influence whleh 
legialation cannot give and which legation by itself eannot 
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take, away. The people, of own wijl^ placed at ite head 
men of the same cla^ as those who in the earlier state of 
things had ruled it against its will. PeriklH Kikias, AUd* 
biadls, were men widely diiiisring in character, widely 
differing in their relations to the popuW government. But 
all alike were men of ancient birth, who, as men of ancient 
birth, found their way, almost as a matter of cour^, to those 
high places of the State to which Kledn found hia way 
only by a strange freak of ftrtune. 

At Rome we find quite another sioiy. There, no less 
than at Athens, the moral influence of nobilitv survived 
its legal privileges; but, more than this, the legal privileges 
of the elder nobility were never wholly swept away, jmd the 
inherent feeling of re8i)ect tor illustrious birth called into 
i being a younger nobility by its side. At Athens one^ stage 
of reform placed a distinction of wealth inst<<ad of a distinction 
t»f birth; tmother sjage swept away the rlistinction of wealth 
also. .But the reform, at each of its stages, was geneml; 
it affected all offices alike, save those sacred offices which 
still remained the spedlal heritage of cert^iin sacr(‘«l families. 
At Home the change ivas done bit by bit. No one law 
throw open all offices to plebeians. One by one, this 
awl that office was thrown open; but some office.s w'ere 
never made the subject of any such special enactment; those 
dfiSces therefore seemed the exclusive possession of the 
patricians. Among the priestly offices, the Pontificate, aU 
office held for life and which was indirectly of high political 
importance, was thrown open to plebeians, and was bestowed, 
like the yearly magistracies, by the election of the people. 
So the augurship, as all tho world knows, was held by the 
plebeian Cicero. But the Flamens, officers whose reli^ous 
sanctity was gemt but whose political importance was small, 
remained to the last excUisively patridaa And amimg 
temporal magistraetes, Curule iBdiles, Prastom, Consuls, 
Censors, and Dictators, might all iri?ely be plebeians; but 
that occasioiial office in which, at moments few and fiir 
between, tho ancient kingship again rose visibly to tight 
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Htm never opened to the Comment Not only 'wHis the 
Intenex tO'‘ 4 he last an exetnsivety patrieian ofhoer, hut 
in hill election none but the pakrieian Senators had a ahare. 
An Interregnum waa, in the fully doveloiied commonwealth^ 
«o rare an event that it perhaps never suggested itwif to the 
mind of any refonner to bring forward a special enactment 
decreeing that a ptclxeian might bo Interrex (8). And, in 
de&ult of mich s(>ecia! enactment, the oflficc would noceasarily 
remain confinetl to {mtricuins, juit tv< much «v»1the conauLship 
had been bi*fon* the Liciaian Iaws. 'I*hi« way of doing 
things bit by bit. and the txmsiomil iuioimvlics to which 
it givt's birth, is eminently chtuacteristic of the Rmnan 
eonstitution, just as it is of our own. Btit it stands in 
marked opiKwitioii to the symmetrical <KmHX',moy of Athena 
At^Uome again wo may mark, what wo have no sign of at; 
Athens, but what has a ]au-fect jjarallel among ourselves, thej 
growth of a new nobility of ottice after Jtho exclusive privi-* 
leges of the old jiatrieiate hmi come to an end. The Roman ' 
Plebs. sr* largely comjxksesl of the inhabitants of allied and 
wmqueriMl cities who had been aii«litt<H| in a miias to the 
plel)ei«in fmnchisc. natumlly conbiincsi many iainilies which 
were, in wealth ami in nobility of fhascent, the ei|iials of tho 
prr>udest patricians. Such a class as this cotdd hanlly have 
•‘xisttHl, at least not in anything like tho «ame degr#>e, in a 
Commons like that of Athens. After the iinum of tho Attic 
towns, the civic territoiy' of Athens never gniw, and her 
Commons must have been mainly formtsl of settlers in the 
city itself. We therefore find nothing at Athens answering 
tf> tho plebeian houses of Lutatius, Pompeiua, and Octavius, 
of Porcius of TuscuUim and Tullius of Aj^)inuDiL When the 
great Yiiagistracies were opened to tho plebeians, it was iiuiinly 
by plob^nans of this class that tlioy were filled, and out of 
them, combined with the old pairiciana, a new nohili%* arose. 
Bveiy descendant of a curule magistrate, whether pattiduui 
iff plebeian, was iwbilU; he had the Jus inm^inumt the right 
of exhibiting the ima^ of hta fore&thcrs who had held 
high office, the number of which toned the measure of hie 
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nG^Uty. Thus grew up a new noble ela^ dfiillNpd with 
leigal privilegOi but which gradually becaUie to WU mai^ 
in pnu^ioe tm ever the old patridane had been^ and which 
looked on the great ofiSces of the commonwealth as no lels 
Its own exclusive right. In the later dajrs of the common* 
weidth the consulship of a nm mm, a man whose forefiithitn 
had never held curulc rank, though forbidden by no law, and 
though the new man might be Gains Marius himself, seem^ 
as strange as the consulship*^of a Lutatius or a Licinius had 
once been (9). The nobility of birth had given way to the 
nobility of office, and the nobility of office had grown into a 
’ new nobility of birth. 

The parallel to this change in our own early history is to 
be found in the way in which the old immemorial nobility of 
the JSw’lm, the origin and the nature* of whose privileges are 
both shrouded in the mist of the earliest antiquity, gave way 
to the now nobility of office, the nobility of the Thegruis, 
The Evrlm, a nobility patrician in the strictest sense, gave 
way in England to a cla|« w'ho owe<l their rank to the favour 
I of the King, just as at Rome the }>atricians gave way to a 
class who owed their rank to the favour of the people. But 
the origin of the Thegns itself supplies one of our best 
analogies, if not with Roman, at least with Achaian antiquity. 
Jhis analogy is one of which I have so often spoken else¬ 
where that I may perhaps bo forgiven if I now pass it over 
in a few words. The CtmUtUm stands out in Tacitus as one 
of the primitive institutions of our race, and the 
in later phrase the Thrgixm, of Tout>onic antiquity, the per¬ 
son^ following of the King, Ealdorman, or other chief, form 
the exact parallels of the haiftoi and Biftdtoikts of the 
Homeric Achaians (10). The parallel here is as doto as d 
parallel can be; only it does not seem that in eariy Otpece 
the institution of the Comitaiui ever rose to ^e same 
political importance which it reached in England Th^ h 
no sign that tfaoee oompanions of the chie6 who stand out 
with such prominence in Homer became the soimee of iny 
of the later fbana of nobility which we find in the Qredt 
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isullsd ^ the atms^ere of a city life. Xt t$km jiOrsoDat» 
chiefeiyiisdiip for granted; it needs the pemotud chief to 
^ther ardund. But the Sfniit of a civic aristocracy tends to 
equality among its own members; it sumnnds the whole 
ruling body with a depefident class, but it does not love to 
soiTound particular men with pensmal deptmdenta The 
same causes which made kingship come so soon to an end 
in the Greek commonwealths hindered the emnifoMu, the 
natural of&thoot of kingship, from filling any great place in 
later Greek history. Among the Teutonic nations the ea4ic 
was ^ely different As kingship grdw and flourished, the 
eotnUi4v4i gn»w and fiouHshed with it, till in some lan<is the 
King was for a season overshadowerl by his own following. 
The ftmitalMy in one shapti or another, hecame the root of 
every form of nobility in Wt^tem Europe, remembering 
that, among the nobilities of Westeftr Europe, ono ordc^ as 
proud as any of them, the civic patriciate of tlu* Island Rome 
on the Venetian lagunes, is not to be reckoned. In our own 
land the King's Thegns became aully the ruling order, till 
the older nobility of the Sorlaa was forgotten, and their 
mune became confined to the rank next to the King, to the 
great officers who in earlier days had borne the more ancient 
title of Ealdormen (it). It shows how completely the notion 
of personal service became the standard of the new nobitityj 
that the word itself, in its first meaning simply | 

came to have its later force of nobU or gentle (i 2 ^ What 
went on in our own land went on also among our kmsfolfc 
bey^W the sea. The companions, the aninaHmtt of the 
Frankieh Kings, changed step by step into the latei nol^ty 
of feu^ vaasflia. ^nffer the strong hand of the early 
S^lings, the toftd power k<# its own, but presently^«» 
Ir^Rgdoma spEt ofif firom kingdoms, as offices <diaiigsd into 
liefe, as the ccHttmoiiwealtli changed into a socte^ of'lands 
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sc^ Vaaaals of vatioos ranks, the $ov<^ign heoaihe 
the highest lord among them; the new nobUity not onty 
supplanted the old, but it crushed alike the body of the 
CKUnmonwealth and its head; it ^trampled King and people 
alike under foot (i3> And it is worth noticing that, just at 
the point of transition, when the old nobility was sinking 
and when the new nobility was as yet hardly ri^g, there 
WAS A time when birth sefuns to have been lei»« thought of 
than it ever was before or. after, and when men of lowly 
origin seem to have risen with unusual ease (14). Hut when 
the time came for the gi-owth of the new nobility, it grew 
faster, and it more utterly ate out all earlier and healthier 
elements than it did in England. In England, under our 
1 native Kings, the tendency wtis to closer union, while in 
iUaul the t<mdeney was to sejiaratiou. An<l, if there htid 
been any tendencias the other way, the .strong hand of the 
Conqueror, oven in the act of giving feudal idetus and feudal 
relatioas a adder scojk;, took caiv that they should never 
endanger either the power of the King or the .security of the 
Kingdom. * 

If we turn to Romo, wo shall find there but small traces 
of the Oomiiatm in its Achaian or its Teutonic shape. It may 
bo that the devotion of the Romans to the commonwealth. 


and to the commonwealth only, hindered the growth of any 
Ibstitution foundotl on a tie purely personal, at all events 
between men of equal or nearly 0(|ual rank, like AchiUeua. 
and Ratroklos, like Brihtnoth and the Thegns who fell around 
him at Maiden. Yet we may perhaps see something like it 
in the special bodyguard of noble youths which legend places 
around the early Kings and Dictators, around Romulus in 
the spot which was to bo Rome’s and around Aulus 

Postumins on the ilay of slaughter by Rcgillus (iSjt The 
client rohi^on too springs from the same personal lie as the 
contUatm; only them Is the wide difetence that in this caa^ 
the client stands at^ an unpassable distance of rank beneath . 
his patron. In the Hellenic and the Teutonic systehi advmioe 
in age and exploits might raise the to the level ofhis 
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hifd; bul notHhii^ oodd ntiiie %\m (jbenfe to the lovot of \m 
p^roQ. KopalanciimOTcrsiMJoped to thecUoot rotation; we 
tnay doubt whether, in the eariy days of the ooiunKmwoftlth, 
aay ftill citi«0ii did Yet the lowly cbentage of tho Rowun 
pAtfician and the noble following of the Hellenio or TouUHiio 
leader tnay really come from the same soaitjo, and may both 
alike be parts of the common {mma^val heritage. If this be 
so, it shows how «^si!y institiiiions which am in their origin 
the same may, ipider dideivntacircuiuHttinciCHi, devolo|Hit in 
di 0 ereiit directions. There is something romantic, chivalrous, 
sentimental^—uom* of these are gowl wonls to expmis the 
idea, but I know of none better—-in lH>th the <Mirly Hellenic 
and the early Teut<inic state of societ}'. Of this there is no 
trace in the more purely iwlitical society of Home. It is the 
tMMMO Jtind of differonce as that which I have already iiotictnl 
between the Roman King and hi«* Hellenic or Teutonic 
bn^ther. The difference is no doubt pstr^y owing to the fiict 
that our tim glimpses both of Hellenic and of Teutonic life 
htdong to an earlier stage than our first gliinjMes of Roman 
life. But this is not all. The institutidu t<s>k utt<aiy <liffonmt 
courses among the three nations, acconling to th<; aeveml 
trircuiastaiices ot each. In Teutonic Eun>}>e it gR*w and 
llourisheti; it became the groundwork of nobility j it bcHiame 
one main element in ptrshicing the whole fabric of what, for 
want of a better wool, we may call feudal society. It grew 
and fioiirished, bectuist} the pera«>nal chieffainship which it 
implies grew and fioiirished. It reached its highest point of 
external splendour, though its real spirit hfid already p««»e«i 
away, at the coronation of a medueval Emperor, when Kiiign 
ami Electors did their personal serrioe to the anointtMl l/ml 
of the World In Greece, on the other hand, it diwl out as 
kingsnip died out. Achillousand Menelaos bad their Thtpm 
and none such surrounded Miltiod^s or Kpamei* > 

kidndaa; but we see them again in the Companions who fought 
amui^ the Macedonian Alexander (fd). Under the stem, 
practical, political, mind of Home, the in^tution took another 
and a worse fimn. The general idea which fomts the ground- 






yroi^ of the whole thing survived. ^'Ehore iliill 
reMon of &ithiul a^ce on one side, of finthfbl proteoHi^^J 
<m the other; but they appear in a shape £roip which #1 fhtC 
ntade the Cmitaim the groundwork of modpm society hsm^;, 
wholly passed away. The client is a trueThegn; the patron> 
is a true Hhfird: but his thegnship is of so titetal and loWi^ 
a kind as to be fit only for the freedinan, the stranger, or at 
jnoft the citison of the very lowest rank (j/), „ 

Out of this institution of ^he Comiiaita grew the nobili^ ‘ 
of modem Europe, and specially that Old-English nobility of 
l Thogns which supplant^ the older nobility of the Boris. 
In England, as at Home, a nobility of office supplanted the 
nobility of birth: only in the commonwealth of Borne it was 
the nobility of office bestowed by the people, while in the 
English kingdom it was the nobility of office bestowed by the 
i King. The King could not in strictness make an JSor/, bemuse 
he could not change^ man's forefathers, but he could make a 
Thegn, as he now can make a Duke. Now what was it that hin> 
dered the nobility thus formed from becoming a real nobility ? 
What saved us from a ^Um or Ad^l in the foreign sense ? 
For 1 repeat that in England we have, in strictness, no 
nobility; we have no class which keej^ on from generation to 
generation in the possession of exclusive privileges, either 
jyilitical or social Our peerage is not a nobility in the sense 
m which nobility is understood in foreign lands. It is not 
only a rank to which any man may rise, but it is a Ihnk 
from which the descendants of the hereditary holders must 
as a matter of course come down. Political privilege belongs 
only to one member of a family at a time; honomiy pre- 
ced^ce does not go beyond one or two genemtiona Tl^ JS 
not nobility in the sense which that word bears in tbens 
lands where all the deecendants of a noble are noble fiw evhr. 
Why then did not the Thegnhood of ^gland grew inbo* a 
nobility such as that which in oriier lands grew out Of ^ 
sameeleuMmtsf One answer doubtless is that the KormanCkin* 
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y1$^ giiye m ft middlft olftss spread ovor^the w}i<d« ooimti^, 

■' 1W)e ^ most <M^$ii^tftl lands it was only in tho obartes^ 
towns thers wai^ any olass ^tenoediato between Die noble 
and tbs peasant^ ilfteii none between tbe noble and tbe 
villain, in^lbigland the ancient lords of the soil, tbns thrust 
; down into the second rank, formed that great body of 
ibaeholders, the stout gentiy and yeomanry of England, who 
were Ibr so many ages the strength of the land. But why 
did not a nobility of the foreign ty|>e grow up among the 
Norman Conquerors themselves ? That great law tuf William 
which made every man in the land the man of the King had 
much to do with it; but paradoxical as it may sound, t con** 
ceivo that the very power and dignity of the t*eerftge has had 
a good deal to lio with it alftx Elsewhere nobility was pri¬ 
marily a matter of rank and piivii(?ge, with which political 
power might or might not be connected. «But in an l^gliah 
pec*rage the primary idea is political piwer; rank and ^privt- 
are a mere a<ijunct. The-* peer «loc*s iit»t hoUl a mere 
rank which he can share with his det^mdants; he hokb an 
office, which passes to his next heir when he dies, but which 
he cannot share with arty man while he livt^ The peer 
thou, not a mere noble, but a legislator, a counsellor, and a 
judge, holds a distinct place in the State which his chUdren 
can &o more share with him than any one else. Hence in 
EngShui we have but two classes. Peers and Commoners, 
those who hold the office and anthority of a peer and those 
who d(i not. The children of a peer ci»me under this last 
head as much as other men; they are therefore Comraonera 
The vc'iy existence of the peerage of itself hinders the exist* \ 
etice cf nobility in the true sense of the word 1 

It the Norman Conqnest had never happtmed, it is 
most Uksly that the naDve Thegnhood of England would 
' Mvn grown up into a nobility of the foreign tjpe. If Dm 
wisdom of the Norman Conqueror bad not preserved out 
-aheient inatitiiDons, if it had not thus been possible that the 
House of IiMda of our Mer constitution could grew out of 
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the Witeftagomdt of our earlier eongtitwtion, it is^jost Uk^y 
that a nobility of the foreign typo would have grown up 
among the Norman comjuerore themselves. As it is* 
have had no nobility, but we ha«o had a peerage; I might 
lalmost say that we have hod an aristocracy. I say almost 
and not altogether, because England is a kingdom and not a 
republic. I once hearrl it said that in a republic there 
could be no aristocracy except “ an aristocracy of wealth.” I 
treasured up the saying as Olm of the shallowest that I ever 
heartl I put it alongside of another saving, the saving of 
one who argued that ancient Bern must have been a demo¬ 
cracy because it was a reimblic. I should rathor say that it 
w onl} in a republic that a real aristocracy can exist. 
Corinth and Rome, Venice and Goinxa, Bern and Ntirnbcri? 

<iir out what I am saying, '^fhe nobles who eringctl at the 
court of the Great King at Paiis. or at the leaser courts of 
ms mutators in the^petty destwtisms of Germany and Italy 
hwl no right to the name of an aristocracy. Aristocracy is 
the m e of the best; they were not the best, and they did 
oiot rule. But m arisWatic commonwealths, in the proud 
city which iloats ,jn the waves of the Hmlrintic, in the 
hardly less proud city which looks forth from her peninsula 
on the snows of lier once vassal mountains, in Byzantine 
^Vmiice and Teutonic Bern, there was for ages .wmothing 
which It needed n., gmat straining of language to caU the 
nde of the best. Mondly best indeed I do not say, bufe bort 
far as this that, narrow .is was the government of those 
^mmonwoalths, fenced in as the jiower of the State was 
wfchm a circle of e.xclumve houses, those houst*8 at least 
^ew how to rule, and how to hand on the craft of the ruler 
ftom generation to generation. Their rule a^as in ittelf 
unjust, because it was exclusive, narrow^ and selfeh It ^ 
often oppressive; but it was never oppressive with ike 
fistic purposeless oppression of many a personal despot. 

It was m some respects mom galling than the yoke of a 
despot, but It was so simply because the yoke of mie master 
IS m Itself less galling than the yoke of many. But, as 
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i«g>»d«d (h« membere of tbe roUng order, no other fonu of 
government supplied sQC& a aehool of rulors. The patiimn 
was lK>m to rule; but bo was bom to rtilo, not acoonltng to 
bis own caprice^ ^t according to tbe laws of the ruling c^er 
of which he was ooiy one member among many (tS). Such 
a i^tem tended to dwarf the |X)wers of men of the very 
highest older; but it tended at once to mise and to regulate 
the powers of ail but the veir highest clasa It cheeked the 
growth of heroes and f>f exceptionally great men, but it 
fostered the growth of a succession of uu;n who were gtmt 
enough for their own position, but not too great. In an 
aristocratic commonwealth there is no room for PerUdds; 
there is no room for the people that hearkencal to Porikl^; 
but in men of the second order, skilful c^mservative miminis- 
trators, men able to work the system which they find 
established, no fonn of government is m fortile. But such a 
commonwealth, when* tho jwwer of strengthening the ruling 
order by new bUad either does not exist or Is but s|>aringly 
exerciscfl, coiniuonly degenerate's in the ciul, though the 
caim>s of the tlegenenicy are not erUU^tly the some os thi>«e 
which bring about the degeneracy of democratic e«mimott« 
wealths. The day of gloiy of the aristdfwmtic commonwealth ^ 
may be longer than the day of glory of a democracy, but its! 
decay will be even more hopebm As its ruling iamilieH die | 
out, as thosSe which survive lose their strength—two processes 
which must sooner or later afiect every exclusive b<xiy—the 
dregs of an oligarchy become even baser than the dr»3g» of a 
democracy. There was at least some difference in dignity 
and courage between the foil of Venice and the fall of 
Untetwalden. 

I ;mamtam then that aristocracy, in its true sense, is 
aomdthing essentially republican; something to which a 
monaichio state can fwesent only a foint approach. So for, 
as a monarchic state is aristocratic, as our own country has 
been at some rimes, it con only be in proportion to the 
degree that, through the lessening of the powers both of the 
Crown and of the people, it a{^proaches to tho nature of a 
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’ gtyveroment like the old French monarchy, wh^ n noUn 
; nlatfB baa hateful social and Invil privileges, but where those 
privileges carry with them no poUtioM power, is not aiisto* 
cratic in any political sense, wtere an external power, that 
of the King, con ennoble, and where that external power is 
politically supreme, there is no aristocracy in the sense which 
the word bore in the month of a Greek thinker. Poland, 
and Sweden at some stag^ of its history, came nearer to 
aristocratic government than any other states which acknow* 
ledged a King. But a Chian or a Venetian aristocrat would 
hardly have owned their constitutions a.s kindred with his 
own. The'^ true aristocracy, the aristocracy of a common* 
wealth, may, as we have seen, arise in several ways. A body 
*> of older citizens, like the onginal patriciate of Romo, may 
keep—lor a time or for ever—all the powers of the ooramon- 
wealth in their own hands to the exclusion of the Commons 
who grow up arouhd them. In a city of late foundation, 
like Bern, where there i.>i a nobio clement lu the population 
from the beginning, at{.latneiate may grow up which may 
gradually draw all power into its own hands. Or, without 
any reference to earlier nobility, a patnemte may, as at 
Venice, arise among the citizens themselves, simply by the 
process of confruing oflic«% whether by law or only in practice, 
^ the descendants of certain families which have gained 
exclusive posKCssiou of it. But, when a patriciate has arisen 
by any of these means, it seems essential to its being that no 
new members can bo admitted to the bixly except by its 
own act. Few aristocracies have been so exclusive as nevta* 
to admit any new houses or individuals to a sharo in their 
own privitogos, The Claudian house at Rome, the homm olf 
Horiot at Bern, were stmngeia who were received not cady ^to 
ctUaendlip but to nobility. And at Venice and 
new tollies w^, down to the last days of the eornmon* 
wealth, received from time to time within the pab of the 
ruling Older (19)^ But in all these cases aristooncy 
enlai^ itself its own act and deed, by the eyeieise of it» 
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'Hue last leoturo must be a desultoiy one. I have now 
only to point out nome of ih^ anatogiee which am to be 
ibnnd among the |)articular institutions of the nations 
with which we aro concerned. Lot ns tako W instance 
the institution of the «w*yiW, the price of blood. This 
is one of tht)«e institutions which w© have t 4 ory reason 
t<i believe are common to the whole Aryan fiaunily^ and 
which nuiy imleed be traced back beyond the bounds of 
the ^yau family. That criuunat jttrispntdoDC<« which in 
highly civilized societies takes so blabomto a sha{^ grows 
out of that desire* private vengoatTce which it is otic 
of its main objects in its ftilly dovelopeii gtfowth hr cheek, 
and even to punish. A man isvshiin; the fsissioa of 
vengeance is awakened; the right—^the duty, as it seems 
in their eyes—of avenging the slain man naturally bills 
to those who have lost nuist by his death. U» his inunediate 
kinsfolk, the men of ^his own bunily or household. As 
the sixnnl and political circle widens, the right and the 
duty are handi^ over from the mere household to the 
pras, the tribe, and the nation. And at each stage, as 
the right and duty of vengeanoo is thus handed over to 
men who, each stage, aro less and less stirred by the inert* 
paarion, vengeance loses more and more of its charoctor 
as vtmgeance, and puts on more and more of the character 
wh^b punishment beam in AiUy ctvilused societies, a pra- 
ven^ve and corrective interbnence of the public autbcHty 
on bdialf of the public good. So with other wrongs f in 
^ a «tate of nature each mah who is wrongtd must rlg^t 
himaelLby the strong hand; each man has the tight of 
and peace in his own person. Agriit, as the aodal 
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attd poUticftl circle widens, the wrongs of each mai^ 
something which doea not concern himself only, l>at cen* 
corns also the ffem, the tribe, and the nation. Thus, by 
slow degrees, the right of each man to defend himself 
against n wrwig-doer grows into the right of the State 
to defend itself against the wrong doings of its own members 
by legal punishment and against the wrong doings of other 
states by regular war. But it is only in highly civilized 
communities that the rights of private vengeance is wholly 
taken away, and that the right of defence—that is the 
right of private warfare—is kept within the narrowest 
bounds of undoubted necessity. Our law, the law of every 
etnmtiy^ allows that there are e-\treuic cases in which private 
homicide in the foim of self-defence is not a enine. That 
IS to say, it is the duty of the citizen to gii;e up tp the 
Commonwealth the duty tif his protection whenever the 
Commonwealth can jfuotoct him : but, in any case w'here the 
Commonwealth cimnot protect him, the natural right revives, 
awl it is allowed that he may protect himself. But it 
is only in the highest %tate of civilization that the natural 
rights of private \engeance and private war can be cut 
down within thi.s very narrow limit. For a long time 
the Commonwealth stejw in, not so much to forbid as to 
ivgulate an<l soften the natural right which it admits. 

*^The Mostuc Law fully admits the right of the avenger 
of blood: all that it does is to sot apart certain citiee of 
refiige whither the slayer may flee and be safe. If he is 
overtaken beftire he can reach the asylum, the law does 
nothing to stay the ami of the avenger ( 2 o)t Our own early 
laws, the early laws of most nations, do not wholly ftiibid a 
man to help himself with the strong hand; they only limit 
the right to certain extreme cases, to certain spet^ially inexpi- 
ablo wrongs, to certain cases whom legal means have be^ 
tried and have Med. By the l|iw alike of Athens, of Borne, 
and of Engtimd, a man might without crime slay the defller 
of the purity of his own household (31); by the law alike 
of Athens a^ of Borne every citizen might slay the 
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who had ixamptad Iho Cominottwaallh uador foot and had 
luado law poweriesi to dofond or to avongo ( 33 ), In cases 
of wioags between man and man the State stopa in as 
an arbitmtor befoio it steps in as a judge. It trios to 
persuade the mjuro(i man to abate somewhat of his wrath 
against the wrong-doer; it strives to make him accept 
something* less than the full satisfoetion of his vengeance; 
it gradually fixes the ainotmt of compensation with which 
the injurtxl man shall be satud^ But it is only when 
civilisation has rt’ochtxi a high pitch indeed that the 
vengeance of the injiiml man is made wholly to give way to 
the remedial iuWrfereuce of the State, that every cuime 
is looked on as a crime against the Oimnionweatb, whosc^ 
punishment Ls the bitsineas of the C<>mm»nw('alth and of 
thtJ C’ommonwealth alone. 

The appaal of murder awl of ether crimes, with its 
accompaniment the n^ger of hattlr, was an instance of the 
rogulatetl right of private war which, though it had long 
fallen into disiwe, was actually removed firmn our Statutc- 
B*>ok only within the pre.scnt century. Hen? the right 
of vengeance was recognized, thmigh it was r4H;ognu![<xl in 
such a form m* gave it somewhat of the miture of a legal 
trial The ap]a.>al was brought by the iiiJurixJ pr«rson in his 
own name; he sought for rtslniss for the private wnjng, 
and, as the one who had suffered for the wrt)ng, ho had 
the right of pardoning the, offender. And this nwjde of 
procedure went on alongside of that with which alone we 
are now' fatniliar, that In which the crime is dt^alt with as a 
wrong done to the King os heail of the G>rntnonwealth, in 
which the prosecution is made in the name of the King, 
and ui which the King alone has the right of {lanioii (23). 
Of that limiting of the right of private war which took the 
form of judicial combat, ami which was afterwards comipted 
back again into the baser form of the private duel, we And 
few or no traces in early Ore^ or Roman antiquity. This 
is probably another result of the quicker devetopememt of 
thi^ in the city commonwealths of Greece and Italy, as 
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eotop^red with the tiibftl system of mt own ibidhIhM. 
But the old Bomtm Law allowed the principle of 
Mosaic doctrine of an eye fi)r an eye and a tooth for a toothu 
and it recognised the right of tjie injured person either to 
eaact the penalty or to admit of some form of compromise 
(34). This brings ns at once to the doctrine of the w^rgUd^ 
a doctrine common to the Greece of Homer ahd to riie 
Germany of Tacitus, and which, we cannot doubt, is a portion 
of the primitive Aryan inheritance. The mrgild is an 
appeal from the passion of vengeance to a less fierce, if more 
soidid, passion, to the love of gain. The man who has 
forfeited his life to the vengeance of the injured kinsman 
may perhaps stay his vengeance by offering gifts in its 
stead; he may buy back his own lifi* at a price. In the 
Homeric times, the man whoso son or father had bc'en slain 
might—perhaps was bound to—receive the gifts of atone* 
ment offered by th| slayer, and the slayer, when ho had paid 
those gifts, ct)Uld dwell in peace among his people (25). It 
seems here to be implie<l that custom at lea-st demanded 
that the proffered atofferaent should be accepttri. This was 
an advanco on the kindred war-law of the same age, according 
to which the conqueror might accept the bondage of the 
conquered instead of his blood, but might olso slay him 
^ithout reproach (26). 

The next step plainly is for the Commonwealth to step 
in, for the law to enforce the duty of accepting the atcne- 
ment, and perhaps, as another step, to regulate the amount 
of the atonement, instead of leaving the injured man to 
wring what he could out of the wrong-chx^r. In our earliest 
glimpse of Teutonic law we seem to see a further advance; 
the crime is recognized as a wrong don© to the commonwealth 
as well as to the in<lividnal, and the King or other head of 
the St<ahs receives his share of the atonement as well as the 
kindred of the slaui man (27). In our own ancient laws 
subject is gone into with the utmost minuteness. The 
ancient folio has given way to an elaborate scf^ of {wices, 
according to whidi eveiy form of bodily injury, sn^ dl 
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nmy be a^«4 for by ibe i^ymeiit ol^ fbe A{^mtc4 
sum iu money (38), And ibe pen^ly to be pmd .by tbe 
tnenideyer ie reguUled with & minnie regard to the mnk 
of Uie person skin and to^ bis supposed consequent value. 
The life of every pian^ like the oath of every imm^ was of 
some value; but the life and the ctath of the man of higher 
mnk was*of more value than the life and the oath of tho 
man of lower rank (29X The price of one Thegn was equal 
to that of seveml churls, and sg on in an usoending «(^e, 
till we reach the mighty ]>e‘iialty which alone could aUme fer 
tho death of thtf King. Mark too that differences of race 
come in as well as diderences of rank; in the lands where 
the Englishman and the 6rit<m dwelled side by side, the 
blood of the Englishman was rated at a higher price than 
the Wood of the Briton of his own rank (30), Mark t<h> 
that Care was taken that the petnalty should be paid to 
those who, in the eye of the law, had undergone the wr»>iig; 
tho price of the slave was paid to his ^lasttT; the price of 
the freeman was paid to hk kinsfolk; but tho {nice of 
kingly bKsxl was not only heavier than the price of other 
men, but it had to be ]mid twic*' over, to the kinsfolk who 
had lost one of their house and to the commonwealth which 
had lost its leader. And in this last case the payment of 
the wert/ilfl might rise to the rank of an atfeir between 
commonwealth and commonwealth. War between sovereign 
states is simply the natuml right of selMefence, which still 
goes on in a state of things where the contending parties 
have no common superior to decule with authority between 
them. But the vengeance of the Commonwealth, like the 
vengeance of the individual, may be bought off; and we 
have at least two cases in early English hi»t<jry, where an 
invader, seeking vengeance for the blood of a royal kinsman, 
stayed his hand on the payment of the appointed imrgUd 
which custom had fixed for the shedding of royal blood (31I 
No feature of our ancient jurispnidence plays a more 
important part than this in our earlier laws; none ha« so 
ntuirly vaniahed without leavuig any trace of itself in 
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modem legislation. As the Commonwealth, and the 
as its head, have taken the place of the actual sufferer Or 
his kinsman, as—in criminal as distinguished from civil 
jurisprudence—the idea of compensation has given way to 
the idea of punishment whether remedial or vindictive, the 
notion of vengeance to be bought off by a |>ayment has 
utterly died away. Yet it may be well to remember that, 
as late as the fifteenth centuiy, a private dispute between 
two English noblemen wa*% decided by open warfare on a 
battle-field in Gloucestershire, tmd the wrong done to the 
wife of one of them by the slaughter of her husband was in 
the end made up by a payment which in earlier times would 
have passed for his loergUd (32), 

In this case wo have, bej'ond doubt, an institution which 
is at once Hellenic and Teutonic, and which is at once 
Hellenic and Teutonic, n<*t by Iwrrowing nr imitation, not 
by like causes producing like eftects, but because Hclleu 
and Teuton alike inherited it as jmrt of a common stock, 
a stock, it would seem, not even peculiar to the Aryan 
family. Wo may end our survey by Iwking Iwick to some 
p»>iuts which have more connexion with the subji*ci of the 
early part of this lecture. We may end with a glance at 
some of the striking analogies which an' to be .seen in the 
pt>litical relations of .sti^tes in ages far distant from one 
another, and which, then* can be no doubt, are to be ex¬ 
plained, not by common inheritance from a common .st<ick, 
but by the operation of like causes leading to like effects. 
We have seen that there is every reastm to believe'that 
the distinctions within the Commonwealth, the noble, the 
feeeman, and the slave—]>erhaps also some of thase inter¬ 
mediate stages which jmrt off the mere slaw from the 
common freeman—any n»dly part of the common Aryan 
heritage, At least we cannot go back, by the. help either 
of hwtoiy or of legend, to any stage either of Greek, of 
Teutttiic, or of Italian history in which those tlistinctioas 
are not to be found. But the relations which rise up 
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b^tweea the Cemraonwoiiltli and thom», whether iodmdaaliv 
or CQmmona'ealthst which Ue outaide ita pate, though they 
present a aeries of most striking and most instructive analo¬ 
gies, are necessarily the results of the circumstances under 
which each commonwealth finds itself, and can have no 
ehiim to be looked on a« parts of the common heritage. 
We have already seen that, as cities began to arise in the 
Teutonic lands, and as, through the <rh*clino of the royal 
jKiwer, th(j»so cities'began to ajfpnHich to the character of 
independent coninmnwealths, many of the phieiioniena of 
the ohl city system of Orecce were calUd again into laung. 
Many of those analogies were to be seen in full fort^o within 
the memoiy of men now living; some of them have lingcnd 
un to f>ur own time. There is commonly a stage in the 
hi.st«>(;y of a city Commonwealth, that stage which in the 
Itoman legend is ivprc?sont4*d by th<* Asylum of Komulus, 
in which the iiew-lK»rn city is )ibt-ml ,of its franchiof; 
stniugt*rs who are ready to thrt)W in their lot to the new 
comnninity, and m ti> add to its strength. Then comes a 
stage in which citizenship begins t<f be highly valmd 
to lx? given to all who ask for it, when the original oitizeos 
shrink np into an oligarchic Isdy, with a laige mass around 
them, who share only on imjxrfect citizenship, or no citizen¬ 
ship at all. GmdnaUy, os ut Home, or suddenly, oh at 
Athens, the nneiilmnchisofl or half enfranchised c!a^»a win 
for them«elvcs e<|uality of righis with the old citizciw, and 
the work of Kleisthcn^Js or Ltciniiis is done. Or perhaps 
no such revolution takes place; (xrhaps a change take's 
place the other vmy, and the mass of the citizens grodtially 
lose the rights which they hail once enjoyed. That is to 
say, the Commonwealth developers either in an oligarchic or 
in a democratic direction. But, in either case, a time comes 
when its developement seems to stop, when the idea of iuiy 
general extension of citizenship is an idea which is no longer 
heard of, when the civic franchise, aristocratic or demoeratic, 
becomes an hereditaiy privilege which is at most doWI'ont 
now and then as a special fovour, the reward of i^pectal merit 
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Or porh6p»« in a meaner state of thin^', it becomes a matter 
of purchase and sale, and thereby of profit to the privileged 
class. Thus there aris^ au excluded class, strangers in the 
place where perhaps they were Bom, where their forei&thera 
may even have lived for several generafions. Such a class 
we have seen in the fx^roiKoi of the ancient Greek cities; 
they might be seen, perhaps they may still be seen by way 
of a feeble survival, in those whom many an English borough 
distinguished frruu the hei^ditaiy freemen by the name of 
fo/reigners (33). The two things are essentially the same, 
differing only in the value of the franchifse from which the 
stranger is shut out And that again depends on the differ¬ 
ence between a community which fimns a sovereign common¬ 
wealth and one which, whatever its internal constitution 
may be, is, as n^ganls all national matters, merely part of a 
greater whole. The fi 4 roiKos at Athens was shut out from 
the privileges of a* sovereign commonwealth, while he had 
to bear burthens in which the hereditary burgher had no 
share. Ho had no voice, he had no means of obtaining a 
voice, in the affairs of the pilitical society in which he livwl 
But the foreigner in an English boreugh, whether the local 
privileges from which he was shut out were precious or 
W'orthlcss, lay under a disqualification which Wiis purely 
Ho lay under no disqualification as a member of the 
Commonwealth at large; if ho had no share in the election 
of the representatives of his own town, he cotild at any 
moment, by buying a forty-shilling freehold, become an 
©lector of liny county in England which he chose. And, 
through later enactments, other franchises, the parliamentary 
franchise among them, franchises dependent on reridence 
and careless about descent, have grown up by the tdde of 
the old franchise of the hereditary froemen. And the^ new 
franchises have become much more vahtable as to make 
the old bmrghership seem contemptible. The freemen of an 
English borough are in most places looked upon as m 
inferior class; yet it is they who answer to the Athenian 
Enpatrids mid the Roman Patricians; the other inhabitanta 
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am but tUnmt, or plobeiaiiB by thoir aide. 'Ibe pnuciipla 
if) the satuo ia both casee; mere reatcieui^e givoa m claim 
to admimioii to the civic community, whether civic 
community be a Dovermgn oomnxmwealth hr the peltet 
municipality. In both cases the tbuichiae, whatevmf it may 
bo worth,and whatowr it eorriea with it. can be had only 
by the appointcf! means, means earner doobtleais in moat of 
the Knj(liah eases than they wore in the anatogoua cam in 
Oreece. Siiil in neither case the civic iVanehise bdong 
t4> avety man who chooses to go and dwell within the civic 
hotiiulary. It may not always bo purely a matter of birth; 
but it is always something which cannot bo taken up at 
the more will of the stranger. It always requires that 
particular (pialitication which is hxed by the ouatoni of 
the ^sivic couimnnity, be that quatihcatioii birth, ftiarriage, 
Horvitudi*. special purchase, or Hjfecial grant. 

All distinctions of this kind have, t^nigh later Engiiah 
legislation, hjst all pmctical iniportanco, and they have 
become* meiv materia is for inquiries such as that on which 
we an* imw engagetl. But in anothA* part of Eitropo, m the 
land which .imong all modem states prosr*rves to us at once 
the most precious relics of the old Teutonic world and the 
most striking analogii^ with the old UleUenic and Italian 
world, a cIosm' pamllet to this teature, as to so many other 
featuK'S of (Ircck {xilitical life, is still to be seen in its 
hdneas. It is naturally among those* cities and dtatiicts 
which have grown into the Confetlerution of Switzerland 
tliat we find the most iiistmctivo illustmtionH which modem 
political life can give us of the w'orking of city—in many 
cases wo should rather say of village—coimnunitios. The 

Ifudmgdamiun in Switzerland, those Swiss citbseos who 
are settled in Otmei-wUn or parisbee or ifurb- 

—of which they have not the hereditaQr 
burgheiship. answer exactly to the Greek pirotKct. Anch in 
the late debates on the refotm of the Ferleml Conatttntton, 
numy tpropoeala were brought fixrworrl to remedy n atate of 
thii^ by which a Humber not fiir short of half of the Swim 
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people are, in many important respects, strangers in tlm 
places where they themselves dwell, and where it may 
happen that their forefathers have dwelt for many gener¬ 
ations (34). But this state of things is the exact parallel 
to those which we have just been speaking of in Greece and 
in England. It is of the essence of a Gemeindt otmn>mune, 
of a borough or a village community, one perhaps owning 
a considerable estate in folkland or ager piddimti, that the 
stranger should be admitted to membership of the community 
only on such terms as the community itself may think good. 
In a sovereign community the power thus to bind and loose 
can be relaxed only by its own will and pleasure; in a 
community which forms jjort of a greater sovereign whole, 
it may of course be modifieil or taken away by an act of the 
supremo Legislature. In the old days of the Swiss *Con- 
federation, the days of the Staattnbund, when there was no 
common Fwloral Legislature or Executive, when no |mrt of 
the internal sovereignty of the Cantons had been given over 
to any centml power, the citizen of one Canton who aettk*^! 
in another Canton nmsfc have l)een as strictly a fwrot/tos as 
a Corinthian who settled at Athens. He had no voice either 
in the cantonal or the comnmnal aftairs of the place in 
which he lived, any more than if he had settled in a spot 
beyond the bounds of the Confederation. The existing 
Federal Constitution gives every Swis-s i dizen equal Federal 
and Cantonal rights, in whatever |»aTt of the Confederation 
be may settle. But communnl matters arc left to the 
legislatioa of the Canton or of the commune itself; all that 
the Fedeml Constitution provides is that the ixh-oinot shall 
not he, as he was at Athens, subject to any special lUToUm^ 
any special tax laid on the fifrouos and in which the citixea 
bears no share. The laws of different Cantons, the customs 
of difibrent eonmumg, may of course differ on these points; 
some e(m»mnts are more choiy of granting or selling their 
Dranchise than others; but everywhere the JVtedefyeiassem 
is sUU, in communal matters, a fi^roupg; the mere fiiot of 
leiddence and contribution to the local taxes no more gives 
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him the fitU cornmnnal franchise than it makea him a 
freeman of an Engtiah borough. The two higher franchtacH, 
those of the Confederation and the Cantoil, he enjoys as 
folly as any native; to the* franchise of the e^mmum 
he can be admit only by special grant or by the effect 
of some special enactment. 

In the like sort, as long as the old Coiifedemtion laatml, 
some other features of oUl Creak and Italian political lilfb 
were still to Ih» seen in all th^hr fulness. If there still are 
f&^rouoi in Switzerhuid, down to 1708 there were irf#»fow(a. 
Of coni’se we may scme? a relation ispuvalent t4> the 
relation • ''enever any state, Iw it Venice or Kngtaml, holds 
dejamdencies whose inhabitants have no voice in the gimeml 
government, es|)cciaUy if they have no means of obtaining 
that^voico, even by taking up their abtslo in tho niling 
country (35). But distana* makes a great flifferenco b^jth 
in the up}H*araiicc and in the realit\' thiiigM. We may 
<)ucHtion the right by which Venice Inax* rule over Cyi>rti», 
or that by which England bisirs nilw over India, But, 
gnmting that such rule exists, it is ftet to l»c exp>eUMl that 
the inhabitants of Cyprus or t»f Tralia should have a voice in 
the alfah's of Venice or of Eaigiand. The full nature of the 
relation dfH‘s not cxiine out except in a state of 
things where the name can be applieci gis^graphieally as well 
as jK»litioally, in those cases where the subjects really dwell 
round about or near the home of their mlers. The clominions 
of Venice on the mainland of Italy pnjS4*nt an approach to 
the old ^^rimkic ndation. Still the island city always 
renmin^Hl isolated from the Continent; Venice never btssame 
j>art of continental Venetia in the same sense in whw’h 
Florence was part of Toscany or Bern part of the Lesser 
Burgundy, It is in modieeval Italy, in Switzerland down to 
1798 , and, to some extent, also among tho free cities of 
Oeitnany, timt we see the ptrimkii telation, just as it stood 
between Sparta and the other Laconian towns. As Sparta 
ruled over Amykhu and £]»dattroe limilra, so Florence ruled 
over Pisa and Bern ruled over Lausanne. Kay inore» a very 
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fdw years back, down to the last changes in QennAny». ihe 
cities of Lttbeck and Hamburg held the small district of 
Vierlande in &&iidonimium (36). They held it in |)aitner* 
ship as a joint possession, the government of which might be 
exercised conjointly or alternately as the? ruling powers may 
think hi. In the like sort, in the old state of« things in 
Switzerland, various districts were held, not only by this or 
that Canton singly, but by two or more Cantons, or by all 
the Cantons of the Confederation, in the same joint owner¬ 
ship. And mark again that, in all these cases, the internal 
constitution of the niling State made no difference. As 
Athens hafi her subjects—though not strictly her wepfoiKoi— 
no less than Sparta, democratic Uri had her own subjects, 
and her share in the common stibjectH of the Confederation, 
no less than aristocratic Bern. In all this we have a*lively 
imago of the state of things in old Greece, except that I do 
n»>t remember that the cwulomitiinm, the joint sovereignty 
or rather the joint on'iicrahip, has its parallel there. This 
fact is to bo taken in c?onno-xion with a fact to which Mr. 
Qrote has called attention, that the acxpiisition of domini<m 
by purchase, so common in media?val history, is rare in the 
histor)' of Greece (37). I conceive the cause of the difference 
to be that in old Ort^eco and Italy the ideas of property and 
♦*governmerit had not got mixed together in the way in which 
they were mixed together in medimval times. The Roman 
People might make itself the landowner of the soil of a 
conquered commonwealth; it might add the folkkmd of the 
conquered to its own foUdawi^ or it might part it out as 
IxKjl'land among its oivn citizens; but the right of govern¬ 
ment remained a distinct thing from the right of property. 
It remained something which could not be, as in. meduai^ 
times, granted, sold, or enfeoffed, along with the land. ]|^t 
we have seen how in medueval times, as the feudal idea took 
root and grew, the right of government came to he looked on 
as a property, while the possession of landed pix^ierty came 
to be look^ on as cai^ng with it a kind of right of 
government. When government was thus looked on as ^a 



aecdued m why 4 rich common wealth 
m%ht not hny the ^verei^ nght» and powom of a 
thrift prince^ jtifti m it might buy hi« hniil^d odtnto or his 
mnDoiial In this way, 6cm and other cities 

largely bought oift the noighb<>uring temtoriat nobility, 
besides often conquering them in wurftnv The new oorpomte 
lt»rd, the Commonwealth, step])ed into the |)laoe of the old 
personal loni; it wvu$ clothed with all his authority, and it 
commonly ointrivt*d that the mlthority which thus |)aased to 
it. should grow, rather than lemm, in its handa $0, w'hen 
the same notion of pnqierty in sovereigtity wag fully estab'* 
lishod, there was no reason why two or moa^ common wealths 
might not hold the aoveaiignty of a town or district in 
|Mirt!iership, just as two or numj persomtl ow'iiers might hi>Ui 
a !i4d or a house in partnership. In this way the purchase 
of territory, and wdth it of sovereignty, and the holding of 
tMjvcroignty in partnership, if not absolitJtoIy unknown hi the 
elder state of things, Ijecame at hjost far mon' HimiHar and 
imjiortant in the latter. And, through the greater coinplim- 
tion (d inetliii vttl jurispnideuce—a ^implication which for 
the most |wrt grew out of this same confusion of the hleas of 
pioperty and sovereignty—-there tu:ofte an einUess variety of 
relations Ix'twecn princes, towns, !nde|Kjndcnt and subjtict 
districts, to which there is no pamtlcl in the simpler stab? of 
things in Greess* and Italy {38). Still, as often a* there 
arose a system of se|>arAte towns and districts, iitdepomlent 
of, or but slightly controlle*! by, the cimtral jwwor of the 
Empenir, wo find in medueval Europe a lively image of the 
ndatifm% bet ween a Greek or Italian city and its Greek or 
Italian subjects, an image of the relation of Sparta to her 
Xittconuin 7r<p^uo« or of Romo to her Italian allies (39). And 
in Switzerland and the neighbouring lands this system went 
on in all its fubiess till the French invasion came to sweep 
away the old state of things, to sweep away its worst evils 
fiw; ever, its good points only for a moment. The League 
itself its several Ctoton^, the allied cities and confedmtions. 
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all bad their subjects, their Unterthom, iu Greek phrase 
their vtpCoiKot, It was not only aristocratic Bern or Basel 
that thus ruled, sometimes over men of their own blood and 
language, in all cases over men who were not savages or 
heathens, but sharers in the common faith and civilization of 
Europe. If the Bear held a hrm grasp on the l^nds ik>m 
the Aargaii to the Leman lake, if for a moment he held— 
and Europe may now sigh that he did not keep—the shore 
which so proudly fronts Lausanne and Chillon (40), the bull 
of Uri had plante<l his foot no less firmly on the Levantine 
valley. So tor) the confederate village communities of the 
Upper Wallis lorded it over their Welsh neighbours lower 
down the river, and the Three Ijeagues of R»ptia bore a rule 
perhaps sterner than all over th(; Italian vnll(‘y to the south 
of them. The Valtelina alone ha-s failed to rise from bov^lage 
to the highest freedom of all; yet incorporation with con¬ 
stitutional Itoly, nay, even aubjf^ctioii to France and Austria, 
was a goo<l exchange for the rule of its former mastei’s. In 
all these land.s, whether well or ill goveniecl in detail, the 
principle of government wa.s the same. The internal state 
4»f the subject district might range from amiething very like 
bondage to a laigo amount of local self-government: but all 
alike wore vtpUnKot, in so liar as the sovereignty wa.s neither 
^vested in the community itself nor in a prince whom it could 
claim as its own. In all alike, the sovereign was a common¬ 
wealth beyond their borders, a corponite lord, who, whether 
he nilod well or ill, niled in his own interest and not in the 
interest of his subjects. Such a rule is not necessarily 
oppressive, though there Ls every temptation to m^ke it 
But it is in any case irksome and degrading; it is the story 
of Rome over again; the rule of a single despot, where there 
is at least the chance of the personal virtues of a well- 
disposed despot, is better than the systematically selfish rule 
of an alien commonwealth. The rule of a single man. of a 
man so exalted as to seem like a being of another order, is 
less irksome than the rule of a body of men who seem to be 
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in no wi^ privilogod abovo thoir sabjeots, And in ono 
respoct the experienco of oariier and lator days haa boon 
revoreod. Democratic Athens was at least a better ruler of 
dependencies than oligarchic Sparta (41). But the common 
bailiwicks of Switaierland were always better off when the 
bailiff^ the Vost, the hunnaU, who was sent to nile them 
came from aiistocmtic Bern or Zurich than when he came 
from democratic Uri or tJiitorwalden, A patrician of Bern 
at ieioft a iiian who knew n^n and things; he was one 
of a class who ft’ero taught the art of niling IKim their births 
The {H^vsant hannost frtuu a deuummtic? (^aiin)U had too 
often bought his office of his countrymen, and had to rejwiy 
and enrich himself at the cost of hia tein{Hmiry subjects. In 
the Ort*ek ease w’e must remember that Athens wisely sent 
no hannosts at all to her di-pendont allies, and tho little 
evidence that wo have Umds to show* that the foreign 
administration of Sjmrta wtis harsher than that of other 
Dorian and aristtx'iatic cities (42). But everywhere we learn 
tho stime lesson, the incoa‘»istcncy of common wealths which 
boast themselves of their own fre<'dom and exalt themselves 
at tho cost of the fnM*dom of others. 

I have thus gone through my .subje-ct as fully, I trust, 
m the nature and limits of th** course preseribotl to me 
would allow. But that is of course very impertcclly. In 
a course of lectures like this no subject can be dealt with 
exhaustively; no subject ctin be set forth in all its bearings: 
nothing can be traced in detail from ita beginning to its 
end. Tho object of the lecturer is rather to awaken curiosity 
than to gratify it, rather to show- what is to be learner! than 
to aituinpt to teach it in all its fulness. All that hi; can 
hope to do is to choose a few of the many aspects of his 
subject, and to take care that his treatment of them, though 
necessarily imperfect, shall be accurate as iar as it g«m 
Thus much I trust that I have done; to some I may have 
suggested a new line of thought; to others I may have 
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suggested new^iUttstmtioQfl of » ]ine .of thought on whic^ 
they had already entered. It will he enough if I ean, by 
this present line of argament» bring home to any mind ^o 
great truth which it has been the chief business of all that 
1 say or write to set forth by various a^ments, the truth 
that history is one, and that every part of it has a bearing 
on every other part. No one, I think, who has followed me 
will deem that the institutions of ancient Greece and Italy 
are at all lowered from tjieir place of dignity, by being 
shown to be the same in their origin, the same in many 
of their details, as the institutions of our own forehithers. 
We shall not think the less highly of the studios which 
fonn the groundwork of all our studies, if we give them 
their due place and no more, if we treat them as only 
branches of one great study, reconJs of one gi-eat heritage 
in which England and Germany have their shart> alon^ide 
of Rome and Athens. I do not shut out the other branches 
of the common family, those who came before us, those 
whose destiny it may be to come after us, those whom, 
after so long a sepamt’on, we have again met in the far- 
off Kasiem world. I do not shut my eyes to the strong 
likelihood that m\ich that is common to the various branches 
of the Aryan family comes from sources common to the 
^Aryans along with other divisions of mankind. But I 
leave researches of this kind to inquirers of wider kcA 
than my own. It is enough for me to keep myself on 
ground on which I can be sure of my footing, and to trace 
out, at least in the form of a rough, though I w’ould hope 
a suggestive, sketch, the main points of political instruction 
to be gathered front the history of the thre^ braiudms of 
tho common stock which have, each in its turn, held the 
foremost place among civilized men. It is enough if 
have led any to look on the earlier forms of the institutions 
of our own people, on the kindred forms of the common 
institutions of their kindred races, not as something which 
is utterly passed and gone, not as something wht<^ is cut 
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by ap imp<uMiable barH«r of lime and pbico, but 
m tometiung which ia alOl tivingi something in which 
we oQieelvee sham, something of which wo still mp the 
fruit, as a heritage which haa deiKN^nded to \\$ frmu UU'- 
recorded tim<w, as |he still *abidtng work of the hitheis and 
elder brethren of our common blood. 
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THE UNITY OF HISTORY 

The revival of learning in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centurioM marks, as is agreed on all hands, one of the great 
epochs in the history of the mind of man. It is easy to 
exaggerate the extent of the revival itself; it is easy to 
dwell too exclusively on the bright side of its n^snlts; but 
the uudoubtofl fact still rtunaina none the less. That age 
was an age when the spirit of man cast away trammels by 
which it had long l)een fettered; it was an age when men 
opened their eyes to light against which they-had been 
closed for agea A new w'orld was opemxl; or, more truly, 
a world which men never had forgotten, but which hml 
become to them a world of fable, was suddenly sot befort< 
them in its true and living reality. The Virgil, the Aris- 
^tle, the Alexander, of legend gave way to the true Virgil, 
the true Aristotle, the true Alexander, callenl up again to 
life in their writing.s anti in their deeds. We are indeed 
apt greatly to exaggerate the ignorance of earlier times, 
but in one \romi it is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
importance of the change. It must have been the 
discovery of a new sense, like the discovery of a new world 
of being, when the treasures of genuine Greek litemture 
were, for the first time, thrown open to the gaze of Western # 
Christendom. The twelfth century' had its classical revival 
as well as the fifteenth; but iho classical revival of the 
twelfth c^tury hardly ever went beyond a mote accurate 
^^enowledge, a more happy imitation, of the elder speciinens 
of that Latin tongue which was still the tongue ol leligioti, 
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governncntt, and learning. To William of Malmoabuiy and 
^ofin of Saliabufy the Toice of Homer waa dumb^ and the 
voice of Ariatotle ephke only at thiid-hand with a S|)aniah 
Samomi to hia dmgoman. «Such knowledge of Greek aa 
fell to the lot of Kdbort Qroaaete.«te and Itoger Baoon waa 
looked on ^ a prodig)-; and. whatever waa ita amount, it 
certainly did not extend to any £uuiliar knowle%e of the 
inaKterpiccee of Hellenic jux*!?)*, history, or twattiiy (i). 
That revival of learaing whichabrought the men of our 
Northern world fiiee to face with the camp lH*fore Ilioa 
and with tht* AgorP of AthenM was indeed a revolution 
which ainountorl to banlly less than a second birth of the 
hiinian mind. 

Yet the revival of learning, rich and manifold as have 
been fniits, hail its dark side. I speak not of its 
immediate results, iwlitiml and oeclesia-Hticiil. in its native 
land of Italy. Ret ter indewl by far^ was the honest 
barbarism of th^ darke*<t age than the guilty s{>lendotini of 
liorenz«) and of Le<i, when' all the blaze of art and poetiy* 
tind learning strive in vain to glos^ over the overthniw 
of freerlom and the foul abuse of ioicnxl things. I speak 
rather «>f the ofrcct*^ of the classical revival of thi>S4! days 
directly on the pitmuit of learning, on thos#? studies of 
Greek and Roman liferatun^ and art which becamo the 
all in all of the intellect of the aga It at once opened 
and narrowed the held of human study. It led men to 
centre their whole powers on an exclusive attention to 
writings contained in two languages, and lor the most part 
in emtain arbitrarily chosen tieriods of those two langiuigea 
In its fiiwt stage it devoted itself too exclusively to the 
mere literature of those two languages, m opposed to the 
sblid lessons of their political hiat^. But. in all its forma 
and stages, it fostered the idea that the languages, the 
arts, the history, of Greece and Rome, at certain stages 
of their being, were the only forms of language, and ^ 
histmy which deserved the study of cultivated men. It 
ted to the belief not perhaps folly put forth in words, but 
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none the l«ss iimcticslly acted tliat thos^ two lan^fi^^geo^' 
and all that ^longed to them» had some special 
<ahove all others—that the studies which were honoured hy 
the ambiguous name of ‘ ciassiqal * were fenced off fimn all 
others by some mysterious barrier—that they formed a 
sacred precinct which the initiated alone might enter, and 
from which the pro&ne were to be jealously shut outv 
Such a state of fceUng, a feeling which has even now 0 ir 
from died out, could not^&i! to lead to mere contempt, 
and thereby to mere ignorance, of everything beyond the 
sacred pale. And, what is more, it hindered any knowledge 
of the true nature of those things which were allowed a 
place within the sacnd pale. It led to a cutting off oJ 
so-called * classical' studies from all orrlinary human pursuits 
and human interests. And of this cutting off we stijl feel 
the evil effects. Men persuaded themselves, not only that 
* classical’ models in literature and art were amongst the 
noblest and most jwrecious works of human genius, but 
that they were the only possible stondanls of excellence. 
Whatever did not cdhform to their pattern was worthless 
and barbarous; the exclusive votaries of classical art and 
literature deemed that they were brawling it mth the 
heaviest reproach when they called it Gothic. They thua 
cut themselves off from long and stirring volumes of the 
world’s histoiy; they cut them.selves off from forms of art 
and language no less worthy of their homage than those 
which they deemed alone worthy to receive it. They learned 
to look with scorn on the works of men of their own land, 
their own blood, and their own fidth. They stiffed art and 
literature by orbitnuy rules drawn from models, perfect 
indoed in their own time and place, but which were titterly : 
inappropriate when creeds and tongues and foelinga hm 
altogether changed, liet any one who would thoroughly 
take in how low the taste of Englishtnen had hdlea under 
the dominion of the exclusive classical fashion turn to those ; 
passages in the * Spectator’ where Addison chances to speak 
of the history, the manners, the art, Uie retigitms . 
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^ l^ii«lim«n in eiuiMu: d»yR. Then iH him ium, and 
see hofr even then nature asserted her rights sgaiiist the 
deadening yoke olT fisshien, in those passages in whieh the 
same man called his nftoniiihed age to acknowledge an 
outpoiuing of the«tme Homeric apirit in the English lay 
of Chevy Chase ( 3 ). 

Bat* more than this* the exclusive study of * chuwM * 
models hindered men from gaining any living knowledge of 
the classioal models themselv(»^s H has been wittily said 
that they believed that alt ‘ the ancients * live<l at the same 
time. Certain it is that the habit of constantly classing 
together Oreece and Romo—that is, Orwci* and Rome during 
a few arbitmrily ch«won centuries »)f their history—in oppost> 
tion to all other times and places le«l to an utter ftngetful- 
ness of the wide gap by which Ua^oee and Rome were parted 
Hsun'^er. Men forgot the difference between the Ionian 
singer and the Augustan laureate; they held up Homer aiwl 
Virgil as potf'tn of the same class, wht»se*mcritH and defects 
could be protitably compart'd together. They would have 
K*4*n amazeti indeetl to he t<ikl that the true pjwallel for the 
tale of the wrath of Achilleus w.ia to bo looked for in the 
Lay of the Xilxdungs or in the sttmng battle-smigs of 
Saulcourt and MaUlon. They would have doemod it a 
degradation to entertnin the thought that the vulgar tongues 
of England and Germany were kindred tongues* of e«4ual 
birth and claiming equal honour, with the sacrotl latiguagei} 
of Latuiiii and Attica. They would have deemed it, not 
so much a rlegradation tu$ an utterance of open madness, 
had they heard that those sacred languages were but dialects 
d[ one ouinmon mother-speech, that its elder offspring was 
to be kjicked for in the tongues of lands which the Macedomaji 
conqueror had barely gmzed, and, more wondrous still to 
tdl, in the &at-vanishing speech of a few men of strange 
tongue by the Eastern shore of the Baltic Sea (3). 

On us a new tight has oome. I do not for a moment 
hesitate to say that the diaooveiy of the Comparative method 
in philology, in mythology^let me add in poiitios and 
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hiatoty and the whole range of hunnui thought—miwb a 
stage in the progress of the human mind at least as great, 
and memorable as the revival of Greek and Latin learning. 
The great contribution of the,nineteenth centujy to the 
advance of human knowledge may boldly take its stand 
alongside of the great contribution of the fifteenth. Like 
tho revival of learning, it has opened to its votaries a new 
world, and that not an Isolated world, a world shut up 
within itself, but a world ii^ which times and tongues and 
nations which befoisi seemed parted poles asunder, now find 
each one its own place, its own relation to cvoiy other, as 
members of one common primieval brotherhixxl. And not 
the least of its services is that it Inis put tho languages and 
the history of the so-calletl ‘ classical ’ world into their true 
position in the general history of tho world. By making 
them no longer the objects of an exclusive idolatiy, it has 
made them the objects of a worthifjr, because a more 
reasonable, worship.' It has broken ilown the middle wall 
of pjirtition between kindml races and kindred»studies; it 
has swept away baniewi which fenced oft’ certain times and 
languages as ‘ dead ’ and ‘ ancient;' it has taught u.s that 
there is no such thing os ‘ dead ’ and ‘ living' languages, as 
‘ ancient ’ anil ‘ uuxlern ’ history; it has taught us that the 
study of language is one study, that the study of history is 
dho study; it has taught us that no languages are more 
truly living than tlnxso which an arbitrary barrier fence.s oft 
as doati; it has taught us that no parts of history are more 
truly moilem—if by modem we meivn full of living interest 
and teaching for our own times—than those which the 
delusive name of * ancient' would seem to brand as some¬ 
thing which hivs wholly passed au'ay, something which, for 
any practical use in these later times, may safdy be 
forgotten. 


My position then is that, in all our studies of liistoiy and ; 
language—and the study of language, besides all that it i«" 
in other ways, is one most important branch of the study of 
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hisl^-wwe must oast away all diutmctioiw of ‘anciont* and 
‘modem/ of *doad‘ and ‘living/ and muafc boldly gmpplo 
with the great feet of the unity of hi«tory. A» man is tho 
«amo in all ages, the history of man i» one in all agm Tho 
scientitio student of language, the atiident of primitive 
culture, will refmw> any limits to their pursuits which cut 
them off any ptirtion of tho tarthV surfece, from any 
moment of man's history' aince hi? first walkcsl ufion it, In 
their oyc« the languages and the ciiatonia of (Jroeco and 
Rome have no s|W‘eial privilt'go nWe the languages and the 
customs of other nations They do but lake their place 
among thtir hallows, as illusimtions of the luiivervml laws 
which bear nile over humau natun? and human speech. 
But let us coim? to history more strictly so called, to the 
hist4^' of man as a pdiiical being, to the history' of our 
own quarter of the glola' and our own family of nations. 
The history of the Aryan nations of Eur»yK\ their Iangiiagf?s. 
their institutions, their di'aUngs with one jurother, all fisrrn 
om* long ht^'ies of cause and effect, no jam of which can bi‘ 
rightly urulerstiKHl if it 1 h* dealt with as something wholly 
cut off fruiu. and alien to, any other jwirt. Then* is really 
nothing in ceruiin arbitmrily chosen centuries of tho history 
of (ireeee ami Italy which ought to cut them off, either for 
n?verr.*nce or for contempt, from any other j3ortitin of the 
history' ot the kindnsl nations. 'Fhere is nothing Ut moke 
the so-ea[h?d ‘ancient’ histoiy «i srtpHnito study from the 
histoiy »»f so-called ' mwlem' timea ‘ Ancient ’ histoiy calls 
lor no s|x?eial powers for its master)'; it calls for no special 
method for its study. The powers which an? needed for 
the mastery of ancient histoiy are tho same as those that 
are ne^^ditl for tho mastery of modem histoiy. The method, 
the line of thought, the habits of research and crittciimi, 
which ore neerleri for the one are equally nced<?d for the 
other. Knowledge is, in both cases, goin^ by the exerdae 
of the same faculties, and by the use of the same prooean 
in their exercise. So too it is with language. There is nut, 
as the work! in general seems to think, anything spedfll or 
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inysterioas about the Greek and Iiatin tonguea, or About 
those particular stages of those tongues which are piclKed 
out to rec^ve the uaiue of classical The accurate knowlcNlge 
of one language can be gained'only by the same means aa 
the accurate knowledge of another. It •does not need two 
sets of faculties, bu| one and the same set, to enable us to 
master the inflexions of the tongue of Homer and the 
kindred inflexions of the kindred tongue of Ulfilas. 

No language, no period hf history, can bo understood m 
its fulness, none can be clothed w'ith its highest interest and 
its highest profit, if it be looked at wholly in itself, wthout 
reference to its bearing on those other languages, thc«e other 
periods of history', which join with it make up the great 
whole of human, or at least of Arviiii and European, being. 
The tie which binds together the CJi-eek and the J^atin 
languages is doubth^ss closer than that which binds either 
of them to any other member of the great family. But 
the tie is simply closer in degree ; it i.s in no way diflbrent 
in kind. We are at last learning that our soiefltific know - 
ledge of the s^jeech of*Greece is imperfect unless we add t-o 
it a scientific knowledge of the H|wech of England, and that 
our knowloflge of the s|)eech of England is imperfect unless 
we add to it a .scientific knowledge of the speech of Greece. 

are learning that Greek and Roman histoiy' do not stand 
alone, bound together by some special tie, but isolated from 
the rest of the history of the world, even from the histoiy of 
the kindred nations. Wo are learning that European histoiy, 
from its first glimmerings to our own day, i.s one unbroken 
drama, no port of which can be rightly understood without 
reference) to the other paits which come Iw'fore and after it. 
Wu are learning that of this great drama Rome Is the 
centre, the point to which all roads lead, and from which 
&U roa^ lead no less. It is the vast lake in which all the 
streams of earlier history lose themselves, and from which 
all the streams of later history flow forth again. The world 
of independent Greece stands on one side of it; the world 
of mod^ Europe stands on the other. But the histoiy 
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ttlUiceof th 0 grait centre of detcOitdNi cn citlicr «id« 
can never be My gninped* excepi^ lh»n a pniitt of view vide 
onongh to take in the whole group, und to mark the reiuiione 
of each of ito tnombete to the centre and to otto another. 
At it b with the Innguugc, ao it is with the histoiy. Our 
knowledge of the h»t(>ry of Greece is imperfect without a 
knowledge of the kmdrod history of^l^Und, and our 
knowted^ of the history of Knghuul ia imperfect Without a 
knowledge of the kindred hist^y of Greece. Home w the 
centre, FUnne is the common link which bimh* all together; 
and yet. while learning this, while learning miMU truly and 
hilly the place and dignity of Homo, we aro learning too to 
caat away the auperntition which once looked on her language 
aa the one guule and key to all other iangiiagea and to all 


human kxiowleilge. We have leamod that all membutw of 
the great family are alike kinsfolk, entitled to stand side by 
Hide on e«pial terms We have learned that Angul and his 
brother Dan (4) may march bohily anti claim of right U> 
speak face* to face w ith their cousin HcllSn, and have no 
niHjil to be Hiuuggli-d m by «ottic#back-way through the 
fa\our of their other couain Latmus. 


I here stop to answer one possible objection Is it, I may 
b»* asketl, uceilful tor the student of history or of language to 
be master of all histoiy and of all language i Must ^ bo 
e4Ually hmitliar with the tongue, the litemturo, the poUtkai 
constitutions, the civil and niilitaiy events, of all times and 
places I Such an amount of knowledge, it may well be 
aigued, can never fall to the lot of man. And some may go 
on to infer that any doctrine which may even seem to lead 
to such a result must be in itself finiitlesa Kow to he 
et^ualty &initiar with all hutoiy and all language in of counm 
utterly beyond human power. But it w none the leas tfUitl 
th«^ ^0 student of hist^ or of laiiguage<--aiid he who ||« 
student of either must be in no si^} degree a studitiil of 
ike other-^nat tidee in all histoiy and all langui^ 
Hknmge. Thedegreeeofhu knowledge of vaiioimlaiigim^ 
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t of variooa blanched of his< 5 oxy, will vary inliitiitely. Of som^ 
branchea he must' know everything, but of every branch lie 
.must know something. Bach student will have his own 
special range, the times and places which he chooses for 
his special and minute study.* Of tj^iese he will know 
everything; he will master every detail of their history 
in the minutest way from the original authoritiea The 
choice of such ages and countries for special study will of 
course depernl upon each m^’s taste and opportunities; one 
may choose an earlier, another a later time; one may choose 
the East, another the West; one may choose a heathen, 
another a Christian pericsi; but all are fellow-workers, if 
only they all remember that, beyond the something of which 
they must neo<ls know everything lich the everything of 
which they need only know .something. No man can study 
the history of all ages and countries in original authorities. 
To the man who is most deeply versed in historic lore there 
must still be inany^rkKla of which his knowledge is vague, 
imperfect, and gained at second-hand. When a Si»bj€*ct is so 
vast, it ctmnot be otheiavise. ISome branche.s must in every 
case be primary and some secondary; which are primary' 
imd which are secondary will of course differ in the case of 
each particular student. It is enough if each man, while 
^thoroughly mastering the branches of his own choice, knows 
at least enough of the other branches to have a clear and 
abiding conception of their relation to his own special 
branches and to one another. And the thorough knowledge 
of one period, the habit of minute research and criticism 
among contemporary authorities, undoubtedly gives a man 
a power which leads him better to see his way through the 
periods which he has to take at second-hand, and to by 
a kind of instinct where second-hand writers may be fiaely 
h>llowed and whero they must be used with cautimi. A 
man who is thoroughly master of the periods which to him 
are primaiy will readily grasp the leading outlines and the 
true relations of the periods which to him are secondary. 
The one point is that of no period of history worthy of the 
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name, of no jpart of Ibe reem^ of man's puUiica! being, can 
ho affoni to know nothing. I have said that a knowledge 
of the hiatozy of Oreeco ia imperteet withoat » knowledge 
of the hiatory of Englan<^ and that a knowledge of the 
history of Englandtis impo^cct withotit a knowledge of the 
history of Greece. But I do not say that the knowledge 
nee<l be in each case the same in amount, or even the Same 
in kiml. With many men one must primary and the 
other secondary ; one will Iw a^tudy to bt* masr«»red in its 
miriuteHt dotml, while the other will he something of which 
it is enough to know the nmin outlines mikI to giusp the 
itme relations of eiich pt'riofl to the others. Awl as it is 
with hist^iiy, so it is with language. The philologer will 
have certiiin languages of which he is thoixtughly master, 
with whos4' literature he is familiar, and in which his fact 
can clistingui.sh th<} nicest peculiarities of diaK«cts and jioriotlH 
an<l particular writers. Of other tongues he will have no 
such minute knowUsig^'; he may he unahh* to cmnjiose a 
sentence i« them, p»*rha|w even to con.strue a .M'ntemx* in 
them ; yet he may have a ver)' ft's! and pmctical knowle<lge 
of them for his own pur|vjts*. Th.at purptwK* is gaiiH*t] if he 
thoroughly grasps their relations to other languages, the 
main peculiarities which distinguish them, ami the pcMitioii 
which they hold in the general history of human spe^h. 

liijokiog then at the history of man, at all events at the 
history of Aryan man in Europe, as one unbroken whole, 110 
part of which can be safely looked at without reference to 
other parts, we shall soon sec that those branches *if history 
which are too often set aside as something distinct and 
Isolated firoin all others do not lose but in dignity and 
impoitance, by being set free from an unnatural bondage, 
by being brought into their natural relation to other 
hranches of the one great study of which they form a part 
us look at the histtny of the Greek people luid the 
Greek tongue. Some men ^eak as if that hisUny catne to 
an end on the field of Chairdneia, while others will gra* 
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cidnsly allow tbat the life of Greece Uiiigered oti to be bftni^ ' 
U]> for ever among the dames of Coiintb. Some ^peak ae ifj 
the whole life of the Greek tcmgue was shut np within tho^ 
few centimes which, by an arbitrary distinction, we choose 
tn speak of as * classical/ Some indeed'’dmw the fine very 
narrowly indeed. There was one Greek historiapi before 
whose ey<^ the history of the world was laid open as it 
never was to any other man before or after. There was one 
man who, in the compass cf a single life, had been as it 
were a dweller in two worlds, in two wholly different stages 
of man's being. To the experience of Poly bios the eld life, 
of independent Greece, the border warfare and the intemalt 
politics of her commonwealths, had been the lamiliar scenes 
of his earlier days. His childhowl had been brought up 
among the traditions of the Achaian league, among ^meti 
who were follow-workers ivith Markoa and Anitos. His 
Inrth would almost fall in days when Megalopolis stood, 
under the rule of Lydiadas, as on independent unit in the 
independent world of Hellas. The son of Lykortas, the 
pupil of PhilopoimSn, lAa}'’ have sat as a child on the knees 
of the deliverer of Sikydn and Corinth. He could remember 
the times when the tale of the self-devotion of their illuS’- 
tricii^ .iyrmit must have still soundeii like a trumpet in the 
eiii of the men of the Great City (5). He had himself 
borne to the grave the um of the last hero of his native 
land, cut off, as Auaxandros or Archidamos might have 
been, in bowler warfare with the rebels of Mess^n^ (6). 
could remember times when Macedonia, perhaps even when 
Carthage, ms still an independent and mighty power, aWa 
to grapple on equal terms with the advancing, but as yet 
not overwhelming, power of Rome. He lived to . see-all 
swept away. He lived to see Africa, Macedonia, and Griiecc 
itself, either incorporated with the Roman domfruon Of 
mocked with a shadow of freedom which left .them td^^eot . 
^dependents on the will of the conqu^tf^ He.^w. 

the dominion of the descendants of Seleukc^" rtniei^ 
heirs of Alexander'^ conquests, shrink, up tl^ :i^ , 
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^mpife of Western -Asia mio the local sovereign^ of a 
Syrian kingdom. He $k» Peigamos rise to its ntomentaty 
gteatness and Egypt begin the iinst steps of its downward 
oouiiN^. He saw the gem of A«»atio hieteiy, the wise Con* 
federation of Lykitf; rise into being after the model of the 
State in .which hi« own yonth had been spent. He lived 
to stand by the younger SOipio beside the dames of Carthsige* 
and, if he saw not the niiu of Corinth with hi# own eyes, 
he lived to legislate for the helpless Itoman dopendoiK^ 
into which the free Hellenic League of his youth had 
rhangj^i (/K The man who saw all this saw change# 
‘givater than the men who lived in the days of Thcodoiic 
and Justinian, or the men who Uvml in the da)-# of the 
elder Buonapirto. Ami yot thert» are scholars, men devoted 

* gncient * and * classical' teaming, who have been known 
to cast away from them writings of the roan who saw 
all this, lx*caust* fors<wth they were *had G^l^ek/ because 
they did not o-aiform in every jot and tittle to the standard 
of mme. ai^hitrarily chosen [X)iiit in the history of a laligiiago 
which has lived a life of well uigd throe thotisand yearn. 
As if the fonn were more precious than the substance; os 
if the changes in a language were not the moat inateuctivc 
part of the histor)' of that language; aji if it wnro-^no^ a# 
unreaaomvblo te call the Greek of Polybi<» ‘bad Ortek* 
because it is not the Oref‘k of Thucydide# a# it w^ld be 
te call the Greek of Thucydides * bad Greek * becaute it is 
not the Gix^k of Homer. But let ua ria© above trammels 
aitoh as these; let us take a wider fuid a worthier view of 
the tong history of the most illustriou# form of human 
speech. Let ua remember that the despised Greek of Poly- 
gives us an instance of a law which has gone on feotn 
hfe day to oora Thucydides, Xenophdn, IMuiosthen^ 
wrote and harangued in the dialect which came most 
naturally to their lips, in the dialect of their daily lifla 
The Histoty of polylnoe is as little written in the diidtet 
which came most oattually te his lips as is the Histoty of 
Tlrtkoop^ The language cdf an Arkadian insctjptem is 
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something wholly di 0 erent from the language of the con- 
temporaiy History ( 8 ). That is to say, the dialect of Athena 
ha<l alrocMiy made that complete conquest of Hellenic prose 
litemture which it has kept eve* since. The classical purist 
may smile when I apply the name of* Attic to the Jong 
succession of w'riters of Macedonian, Roman, and Byzantine 
date. But so it is; the style and spirit may change; the 
vocabulary may be corrupted by strange and barbarous 
intnulers; but the mere forms of words still remain Attic. 
The latest Byzantine writer really differs less from Xenophon 
than Xenoph 6 n differs from Herodotus. Even the language 
of a modern Cireek newspaper, in its vain attempts to call 
bivck a form of speech which ha.s pissed away, is Attic to 
the l)est of its ability. Its aim is t(» reproduce the Greek 
of Platii ami Xenophon, not the Greek of Henxlotus (i>r of 
Pindar. What higher tribute (»n be paid to the great 
writers of the shor^ sunshine of Athenian glory, than that 
the dialect of their one cit}' should for two thousand years 
have thus set the standaitl of Greek prose istithig, that it 
should thus keep up onb ideal of Hellenic purity among the 
many and shifting forms of speech which were the native 
dialects of the men who used it ? But the full extent, the 
full worth, of such'a tribute can never be fully understood 
by those who cast away with contempt whatever does not 
fully come tip to an ideal whose ftdl ixtrfection of cemrse wn.s 
unattainable except in its native time and place. The man 
who would fully take in the influence of the Greek tongUe 
and the Greek mind on the history of the world must look 
far beyond the narrow range of time and place wdthin which 
classical purism would confine him. Let him see how', in 
the earliest days of Greek colonization, the tongue and the 
arts of Greece found themselves a home on eveiy coast from 
the isle of Cyprus to the peniasula of Spain. Let him look 
on the greater isle of Sicily, twice the battle-field between 
the East and the West, between Africa and Europe, between 
the Semitic and the Aryan man (9X Let him see the native 
tribes gradually absorb^ by kindred conquerors and n^h- 
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boai^i, till the ciistinctioti between Sihe! md Siketiot ctkni 
nwny, till the whole inland waa gathered into the HeUenic 
fold, a land whose Hellenic life foiled not nnder ^e mlo of 
Carthaginian, Boiuan, Soia^n, and Nonnan, and where the 
tongue in which the victfjrtes of Hierdn had been sung to 
the lyre of Pimtar livetl on to record the glorios of the house 
of Hautei^illo on the walls of the 8iiia<k*iiic ehiirehes of 
Palenuo (ro). Uiok figain at‘the Phokaiau settlement in 
Gaul; see how, among a mc^ for more alien tlian the 
kindred Sikel, the artj* and Ic 3 tU>r« of Oret'ce held their 
for ages, and htiw some glirnineringK from the Masi^ian 
hearth may even have rt»ached, not indeed to our i»wn fore- 
folhcrs, but to our predwt'ssors in our own islaiid. 84*0 the 
long hbtoi^* of the Mtiasalian commonwealth itself ; how 
spirit of the iiu'ii who 8<ule<l away fn>n» the Persian yoke 
lived oji in their kinsfolk who wtthstmsl the might of Ca’siir, 
and spmiig agtiiri life in hiler times to withstand the 
storner might of Charles of Anjou (u),* Frurn the western 
extremity #f (»n.*ek coloniaitioii let ua look Ut thoeasbmi; 
let us tJim our eyes from the uortheni shore of the Meditor- 
mnean to the northern shortt of the Xuht^pitnblo Hvn, The 
Greek kingdom of KoHjx)ros and the Greek commonwealth 
of' Chei-w^m have pasMsl so utterly out of monmry that vre 
may doubt a'hether, when, eighteen years back, those laiafo 
were in every mouth, there was oiu* among the warriors ami 
totirists and writers of a day who knew that, in compassing 
the tbrtresss of Selwatojwl, he wiw tnjimling on the mins of 
the last of the Greek republics. Yet it i» something to 
reiaemKT that, ages after Atheas and Sparta aiwl Thebes 
had l)cen swallowed up in the dominion of Home, agc«» after 
their citizens had exchanged the name of Hellenes for the' 
name of Eomnns, the fire once lighted at th(.‘ prytaneion of • 
Kegara stiU burned on, that one single comrnonwealtb still ! 
lived, Greek in blood and speech and feeling, the ally bat 
not the subject of the lords of the Old and the Now Borne 
(I2)l Thus for we have seen the ftee Greek settle on 
distant shores, and cany with hiin the freedom of Ms own 
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biSi But we must'loolc ulso to other times 
^ the Qzeok tongue and Greek arts were scattered through ; 
the world, but without canning Greek freedom with ttm. 
Yet it was something that, before Greece yielded to her 
Macedonian master, he had himself to ^become a Greek, to 
be adopted into the great religious brotherhood of Greece, 
and to be chosen, with at least the outward assent of her 
commonwealths, to be their common leader against the 
Barbarian (13). The arms yhich overthrew her old political 
freedom carried her tongue and her culture through the 
kingdoms of the East. The centres of Grecian intellectual 
life moved lh>m the banks of the llissos and the Eurdtas to 
the banks of the Orontes and the Nile. Even the barbarous ' 
Gaul, the descendant of the invaders of her Delphic temple, 
was brought in his new home within her magic range, and 
his Asiatic land deserved to be s}X)kcn of m the Gaulish 
Greece (14). Thus that artificial Greek nation arose, some* 
times Gn‘ck in birth, always Greek in sjMjech and culture, 
which so long dividufl the dominion of the worldf and which, 
after ages of bondage, has again sprang to life in our own 
I day. It is something too to see how truly Gn^eco led captiv e, 

1 not only her Macedonian but her Bomon conqueror; to 
nuncraber how the first Roman historians recorded Roman 
fegi>nds in the Greek tongue, and how well nigh every 
Roman poet went to Greece as the fount of his inspimthm. 
But our view will not stop with the Augustan or with the 
Flavian age. If we would see how truly Greece conquemt 
Romo, we must see the two Imperial saints of heathmidom, 
Marcus in his camp by the Danube and Julian In hla 
camp by the Rhine, choosing the tongue of OreeQiB, and not 
of Borne, to receive the witness of the time when the pmyer 
of the wise man was answered, and when philosophers held 
the dominion of the world. But from them we must turn 
away to the records of the Faith which the one persecuted 
and the other cast aside. Those conquests which made the 
Greek tongue the titeraiy tongue of civilised Asm caused 
that it should be in the Greek tongue that the oracles of 
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ab<m) 4 , W given W ^ «n»rld, And thii^ 
eliotild be the epeeeh ^ the ewriieet fuod meet eloquent 
{ifeiMbeiB of the Ptith. The tnuhtums of Umee mid Homot 
the eonqfieets of Hiu^onian wamoie and of Ctmatimi 
A{ioatba,aU came together* when the thmie and the name 
of Itotne were tTanaferred to a Greek'iipeftiung oity of the 
Eastern drorld, and when the once heathen ooioiiy of H<^pua 
was baptised into the Christian capital of Oniatnntiiie, 
There went on that long doniiiyon of the laws of Bonio» but 
of the speech* the learning* ami the acta of Utoeco* the 
domimun of the city which thoso who scoiticd iMid ovofthiow 
her political p(»war none tho lean revered aa their intaUecttial 
nnstroMH. We ha\o not gone through tho history of Crocoo 
till we have rend the legends carvini in her longue on the 
monumental stones of Ravenna* and bladng ui all the glory 
of the apses of Venice and Torcollo (15). We have not 
taken in how thoroughly Oreect* leavuntHl the world, till we 
rood how tho panegynst of the Noniudi 0 *»nquemr taliii ih 
that the spoils ol England wm^ of such riehmvwi that they 
would not have disgraced the lm)wnai city* and that even 
Greek e^es might have looked on them with womler (16X 
I The Erapirt' of C}re(f*ce has passed away, but her changeless 
}Church remains, the Church which still H{ieakN the tongue 
of Paul and of Chrysostom, the Church which still sends dp 
her prayers in the words of the litnrgit«s of the enrlieet days, 
the Church which still keeps her Croeil free from the in- 
terpt>lation« of later times 07 )» <t*wi which, alone among 
Christian Churches, can give to her people tho Now Testa- 
mont Itself, and not man’s inlerpretution of it And now 
again thgiHoU^ii. disguised for ages under the Roman nann% 
baa once more stood forth as a nation, a nation artidcial 
indeed an regards actual blood, bat a nation well defined by 
its Greek tqieooh and its Greek religion. And* if regenerate 
Hailaa has in some points feded, what haa been the oaxtsa 
0i her fiulure ? ilmnly because regenerate Hellas baa, In 
the aOil of her new bir^, kirgotten her long eontinuoua 
being. It t% above all Ibings^ the dteam of tbs Irmeoytsiable 
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pftst, t^e dream of the exclusive}}'^ classic past, which has 
checked the progress of the ransomed natioa A Gre^ 
which could utterly forget Athens and Sparta, which could 
look on herself simply as one of fche Christian races rescued, 
or to be rescued, from the bondage of th^lf' Inhdei—a Greece 
which could look on herself and which was allowed to look 
on herself, simply as the yoke-fellow of Servia and Bulgaria 
—^would be far more likely to hold up her head among 
the nations of Europe than^a Greece that still dreams of 
Thermopylai and Marathon, hard as the lesson must be 
when her strife for freedom was one in which the very soil 
of Thermopylai and Marathon was again dyed with the 
bloofl of varujuished barbarians. 

Surely in such a view as this we learn how tnily history is 
one; 8iu*ely such a survey teaches us how the whole dimna 
hangs together, how ill wv can afford to look at any one of* 
its scones as a mere isolated fragment, without reforriiig to 
tho scones before nnd after it.. And surely too we. pay the 
highest homage to ‘ ancient ’ days, to ‘ classic ’ diiys, to the 
nation which stood forth as the firet teacher of the human 
mind and to the tongue which was the instrument of its 
teaching, not by shutting them up within the prison of a few 
centuries, but by tracing out their influence on the history 
of all time, by showing how clixse is the bearing of those 
‘ iuicient' times upon the modem world around us, and how 
^ the language which we falsely speak of as ‘ dead' has in truth 
never died, but still lives on, as it has over livesi through the 
revolutions of so many ages. But we shall feel the oneness 
of history even more, if wo turn from Gre^.e and her uDh 
fluonce on mankind to the influence of the other 'ancient* 
and ' classical' ixjople, to the long and abiding life of that 
other tongue which is even more streuigely spoken of as 
* dead.* l^t us look at Rome, not the mere ' classic * Rome 
of a generation or two of imitative poets, but the true Eternal 
City, the Rome of universal history. And in this view* it is 
again no small witness to the tme oneness of histocy that 
much that we have already looked at as Greek we must look 
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At from Another fkoiiit m EomAit Tk^ influence of Oteeee 
on the later world, deejk and liuiting aa it has been, haa been 
hugely an indiiect influence, an tnfluenco of exanipto and 
analogy. No modem itati^ k governed by the laws of 
Lykonigoa or the laifls of Solon; no ntmlora atato can directly 
twee itd |»lifcical being either to Athenian domoewey or to 
Mficedontan kingahip. Bnt Romo still Uvea in tin* itunoat 
life of every modem European atato. Tw<» abiding aigna of 
her rule stand out on th«* very surface of tAe morlem world, 
and not'd no thought, no si»arehing int*» reoordH, to bring 
them before the evei< of every man. Three <if the fotonmt 
nations of Etiroix' still s}KHik the l<ittgne of R^nne, in fonns 
indetMl which have |wrtwi off into intiejMLmdent languagt's, but 
which an* none the h'ss living witmjsses of h<‘r abiding rule, 
tw not only Iho coiw^uoror but the oivilt/.er of the Weatem 
.lands. And among all the nations which spi'ak her bmguo, 
among many t<s> t(» whom her t«mgne is stninge. the city of 
the Ciesars and the Pimtifl's is still look(*r 1 up ti> as their reti*' 
giouH meti>i|^i]ih. though no longer as ihoir teiujsiw} capital. 
UX us l«K»fc at the history t»f Romo^iiiMl of her language. 
Wo may say of Rome, lu a truer f«>nse even than of CJrtwco, 
that her mhiikI has gone out into all land.s, and her words 
unto the ends of the workl. In the view of universal hktory, 
the century oi two of its ' classic' purity stMim but as a 
moment in the long annals of the Imperial tongue. Wo 
might iude«*d b** U*niptc<l to wi|x* out altogether the dAya of 
her ‘ classical *—that Is, her imitative— 4 iU»roturo, as a mert* 
episode m the hiat<jiy of the undying speech of Rome. We 
might be tempted to say that the genuine Htemture of Italy 
went into a haiahoihra when the Oametue wept ovtw the 
tcmib of Niuviua, and that it camo out again when the 
dominum of the stranger Muaea had paased away, ami when 
the inapiraiion of Prudentius and Ambroae was drawn from 
sourcee at leant not more fliieign than the well of Uelik^ (ffl>» 
The <fld Satomian echoes which aang how it waa the evil flite 
of Rome which gave her the MetelJi as her Oonaulii, Hug mit 
agam in thooe new Saturnian rimes which sing the pwiaes of 
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Imperial Frederick and set forth the reforming policy of Bari 
Simon (19), The tnily distinctive character of the Latin 
tongue was not stamped on it by its iK>ets, not even by its 
historians and omtors. The special calling of Borne, as one 
of those poets told her, was to rule the*nations; not merely 
to conquer by her arms, but to govern by her abiding laws. 
Her tniest and longest life is to be looked for not in the 
triumphs of her Dictators, but in the edicts of her Praetors. 
The most truly original lh*anch of Latin literature is to be 
found in what some might perhaps deny to be jiart of litera¬ 
ture at all, ill the immediate records of her rule, in the text¬ 
books of her great lawyers, in the Itineraries of her provinces, 
in the Notitia (»f her goveniments and offices. The true 
! glor)' of the Latin tongue is to have become the eternal 
■ speech of law and dominion. It is the tongue of Romes 
twofold sovereignty and of her tw<»fold legislation, the t^mgue 
of the Church imd» the Empiiv, the tongue of the siicceasors 
of Augustus and of the siicce.ssors of Saint Peter. It hius 
been, wherever King or Priest could wmp himself in any 
shred of her Imperiaf or her Pontifical numtle, the chostm 
speech alike of tenqioral and of religious nilc. In the hymn 
of the Fratres Arvales, in the ‘ lex horrendi canninis ’ of the 
earliest recordetl Roman formula (20), wo got the beginnings 
of that long series of witnesses of her twofold rule, as alike 
the tciu|X)ral and the spiritual mistress of the Western world. 
In the eyes of universal history the true.st triumphs of the 
Latin tongue are to bt' found in lands far away from the 
seven hills, far away even from the shores of the Italian 
]H)ninsnla. The tongue of Rome, the Umgue of Oaius and 
Ulpian rather than the tongue of Virgil and Horace, has 
become the tongue of the Code and the Capitularies, the 
tongue of the false Decretals and of the true Acts of Councils, 
the tongue of Domesday and the Great Charter, the tongue 
of the Missal and the Breviary, the tongue which was for 
ages in Western eyes the very tongue of Scripture itself, 
the tongue in which all Western nations were content to 
record their laws and annals, the tongue for which aU those 
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natioiifpi which came within her immediate dominion were 
content to caat away their native speech. It is this ahkiing 
and Imperial charocter of the speech of Borne, fiir mom than 
even the greatest works qf one or two short periods m its 
long life, which it a position in the history of the world 
which BO other European tongue can share with it. But this 
its position in the history of the world can never bo grasped 
except by those who look on the history of the world as 
one continuous whole. It is ^inintelligible to those who 
break up the unity of histoiy" by artificial barriers of' ancient" 
and ‘ modem.' Much that in a shallow view of thinga posses 
for mere imitation, for mere artificial revival, woa in truth 
abiding and unbroken tnulitioii. Of all the languages of the j 
earth. Latin is the lost to b«i spoken of os dead. It was but 1 
yesterday the universal spetfch of science and learning; it is 
still the religious speech of half Wesk^ra Eun)]x*; it is still 
the key to European hwtoiy and law ;^aiid, if it is nowhere 
spoken in its ancient form, it still lives in the new forma ink) 
which it g1^w in the pnoinces which Home civilized as well 
ns conquen^. It was a wise saying that the true scholar 
.shouUi know, not only whence wonls come, but w'hither they 
go (21). The histofy of the Latin langmigtr is inqierfiNDt if it 
does not take in the history of the changi’e by which it grew 
into the tongue of Dante and Viliam, into the tongues of tho 
Provent,^! Troubadour and the Castilian Carapeodor, and into 
that later but once vigorous speech wliich gave us the rimes 
of Wnce ami tho prose of Joinville, and which still lives in 
so many of the statutes and reconls and legal fonnuhe of our 
owp land. 

In tnith, as the full meaning and greatness of the Roman 
histoiy cannot be graspe<l without a fell understanding of 
histoT}' os a whole, so the history of Rome is in itself tho 
great example of the oneness of all histoiy. The histovy. of i 
Rome is the history of the European world. It is in B^e I 
that all the states of the earlier European world lose thesttt 
selves; it is out of Romo that all the states of the later 
European world take their being. The true meaning of 
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histoiy $» « branch of nnivcfral histoz^, or ralh^ the 
abeolnte identity of Bomnn history ivitfa uniTeraal hist<»y> 
can only be fully understood by giving speciid attention to 
those ages of the history of wMoh ore commonHy 

most neglected. Men study what they call Gjreek and 
Roman history; they study again the history of the modem 
kingdoms of England and France. But they end their 
Roman studies at the latest with the deposition of Augus- 
tulus; sometimes they do not cany them beyond Pharscdia 
and Philippi. Their study of English history they begin at 
the point when England for a moment ceased to be England; 
their French studies they begin at some point which teaches 
ihem that the greatest of Germans was a Frenchman. In 
every case, they begin both at some point which leaves an 
utter gap between theii’ ‘ ancient ’ or * classical' and Jheir 
‘modem’ studies. To understand history as a whole, to 
' understand how tnily all European history is Roman history, 
we must see things, not only as they seem when they are 
I looked at from Rome and Athens, from Paris and London, 

* but as they seem when they are looked at from Constanti* 
nople, from Aachen, and from Havemm. In that last-named 
wondrous city we stand as it were on the isthmus which 
joins two worlds, and there, amid Roman, Gothic, and 
Byzantine monuments, we ft*el, more than on any other spot 
of the earth's surfree, what the history of the Roman Emigre 
really was. It is in the days of the decline of the Rcunan 
power—those day.s which were in tmth the days of its 
greatest conquests—that we see how truly great, how fcjrujy 
abiding, was the power t)f Rome. When we see how 
thoroughly the conquered Roman led captive his Teutonic 
conqueror, we see how fim\ was the work of Sulla aajd of 
I Augustus, of Piucletian and of Constantine. We see it 
idike when Odoacer and Theodoric shrink from assuming the 
titles and ensigns of Imperial power, and when the Imperiiil 
crown of Rmne is plac^ upon the head of the JVanki|ih 
Charles. We see it in our own day as long as the 
of a Roman &inUy, strangely changed into the ofiftcial 
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moA roost coveted of OAiihly titles; To know wkst Home 
mwt tc l^l how she looked in the eyes of othro* Aetione, it is 
not enough to rood the hiselitig etnMns in whttdi HoniiOt.v 
seiuk the living Coi^l and Tribune to drink nectar iiinoiig 
the Coda, or those in which Viigit and Lucan bid him take 
care on what quarter of the nnlvetae he seats himself {S 2 % 
Let us rather see how Rome, in the days of her supposed 
decay, looked in the eyes of tha men who overthrew her. 
Let us listen to the Goth Athanarie. when, overwhotnieil by 
the tqjlendourt of the New Rtmie, he bears witness that the 
Emperor is a Gofl upon earth, and that he who dates to 
withstand him shall have his blood on hut own head (33). 
Let us listen to Atanlf in the uiowicnt of his triumph, when 
he t^flls how he had once dreamed of sweeping away the 
Boman name, of putting the Goth in the place of the 
Homan, and At^inlf in the place of Augustus, but how ho 
leamwl in later days that the world conk! not be govsilh«jrl 
save by th^ laws <tf Rome, anil how the highest glory to 
which ho now Ux>ked was to us«^ thi? power of the Ooth in 
the defence of the Roman Commonwealth (24), And so her 
name amt jwwer lives on, witn«*sfKHi in the Imperial style of 
every prince, fmm Winchester to TrebiiEond, who deemed it 
his highest glory' to deck himself in some shreds of her 
purple; witnessed too, when her name passes on not only to 
her subjects, allies, and disciples, but to the destroyers of her 
power and ^th; u'hen ISmour, coming forth ^ro his 
unknowm Mongolian land, sends his detiancf; to the Ottoman 
aildressos him by llie title of the Ciesar of Rome 
(2sy But it is not in mere names and titles that her \ 
dor^ion still lives. As long as the law of welKnigh evay ' 
Eniopean nation but muselves r^rts as its groundwork on 
the legislation of Servius and Justinian—as long as tb« 
sueonjm of the l<eos and the Innocents, shorn of all earthly 
pownr* is atiU looked to by millions as holdiiig their seat by 
a more than earthly right—so long can no man say that the 
power of Home ia a tl^g of days which are gone by» or ihat 
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the hietofy of her twofold rule ie the lustory of a dominion 
which has wholly passed away. 

In tracing out the long history of the true middle ages» 
the ages when Boman and Teutonic elements stood as yet 
side by side, not yet mingled together into the whole which 
was to spring out of their union—in treading the spots 
which have witnessed the deeds of Boman Ciesars and 
Teutonic Kings—many are^hu scenes which we light upon 
which make us feel more strongly how truly all European 
history is one unbroken tale. There are moments when 
contending elements art^ brought together in a wondrous 
sort, when strangely mingled tongues and races and states 
of feeling meet as it were fi*om distant lauds and ages. I 
will choose but one such scene out of many. Lot us f^nd 
on the Akropolis of Athens on a day in the early part of the 
eleventh cemtury oC, our ara. A change has come since the 
day# uf Perikle.s and even since the days of Alarie. The 
voice of the orator is silent in the Pnyx; the ♦bice of the 
philosopher i.s silent ii\ the Academy. Ath^^n@ Promachos 
no longer guards her city with her uplifted spear, nor do 
men deem that, if the Goth should again draw nigh, her 
living fonii would again scare- him lK>m her walls (36), 
But her temple is still there, as yet untouched by the 
cannon of Turk and Venetian, as yet unspoiled by the hand 
of the Scottish plunderer. It stands as holy as ever in the 
minds of men; it Is hallowed to a worship of which Iktinos 
and Kallikrat^s never heard; yet in some sort it keeps ih$ 
ancient name and use: the«House of the Virgin is the 
House of the Virgin still. The old attars, the old 
are swept away; but altars unstained by blood have tfoen 
in their stead, and the walls of the cella blaze, like Saint 
Sophia and Saint Vital, with the painted forms of Hebrew 
patriarchs, Christian martyrs, and Boman Ckesars. It is a 
day of triumph, not as when the walls were broken ddwn 
to welcome a retnming Olympic conqueror; not as when 
ransomed thousands pressed forth to hail the vicksna of 
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MiMraib6n» or when their servile oSipiiiig crowtied to pay 
their imptons homage to the doHcending godshif) of 
D^mdtrioa (27). A conqueror cornea to pay his w’omhip 
within those ancient walla ; an Kroperor of the Romans 
cinnea 10 give thanks for tfie deliverance of his Empire in 
the Church of Saint Maiy' of Athena Roman in title, 
Greek in speech—boasting of his di^scent from the Mace¬ 
donian Alexander an<i from the Parthian Axsak^a. but 
sprung in truth, men a'his|K?g^Hl, from the same Slavonic 
stojrk which had given the Empire Justinian aiwl Ikdisaritts— 
fresh fnjju his victories over a |K‘ople Turanian in blood, 
Slavonic in sjKH'ch, and delighting to <leck their Kings with 
the names of Hebrew prophets (28)-—liasil the 8t*cond, the 
Slayer of the Bulgarians, the restor*^r of the Byxantine 
isover, paying his tbuik-oiferings to CKsl and the Panagia 
in the old heathen tiuuple of democratic Athens, seems ns if 
he had gathend all the ages and nations of the world 
around him, to t«'jw*h hy the most jKand'd of ctmtrasts Jhat 
the histor^of no age or nation can bo safely fence*! otf from 
the history of its iellows (29). Other scenes of iho sarui^ 
class might easily hr? br«>ught together, hut this one, j>erhap« 
the most striking of all, is enough, I know of n*» nobler 
subject for a picture or a 

We might curry out the same d^>ctritio of the unity of 
history into many and various applications. I have as yet 
beim sjKi^aking of hmnehoH of the study w'hcn'* its oneness 
takes the form of direct r.onncxion, of long chains of events 
bound U)gethcr in the direct relation of cause and effect. 
There are other branches of history which pitKrlaim the 
unit^ of the study in a hardly less striking way, in the 
form of mere analogy. Man is in truth ever the same; oven 
when the direct succession of cause and effect does not come 
in, we see that in times and places most remote firom one 
another like events fallow upon like causes, European 
history (bnns one whole in the strictest sense, but between 
European and Asiatio history the connexion is only 
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OG<!a8lorial aQd mcideaial The forthnee of thei -Bo^f^. 
KmjMie had no effect on the intenml revolntions of the 
Saracenic Caliphate, etiil less effect had they on the 
momentary dominion of the ho/ise of Jenghiz or on the 
Mogul Empire vin India. Yet the \i’ay in which the 
£urf)pean Empire and its several kingdoms broke in pieces 
has its exact parallel in those distant Eastern monarehiea 
After all real dominion in the West had passed away ffom 
the New Home*, Gothic and iPrankish Kings bore themselves 
as lieutenants of the absent Emperor. It was by Imperial 
commission that Ataulf conqtiered Spain and that Theodoric 
conquered Italy, and Odoacer, Chlodwig, and Theodoric him¬ 
self, bore the titles of Consul and Patrician, no less than 
BoStius and Belisariiia So in later times we see the Duke 
of the French at Paris owning a nominal homage to ^the 
King of the Franks at Laon, and at the same time attaclang, 
despoiling, leatling about os a prisoner, the King whom he 
did not dare to deprive of his royal title (30'). We see Princes 
Aquitaine and Toulouse so far vassals of th<? King of 
Laon us to tlate their charters by the years of his reign, hut 
not caring to speak a word for or against their master in his 
struggle with their rebellious fellow-vassal. Wo see in 
times far nearer to our own a Homan Em[)eror and King of 
^Germany addressed in terms of the lowliest homage, and 
served, ns by his menial servants, by princes some of them 
mightier than himself, princes who never scrupled to dmw 
the sword against a Lord of the World who, as such, held 
not a foot of the earth’s surface. We see the parallels to 
this when the dominion of Jenghiz is split up into endless 
fragments which still remember the name of their lawihl 
sovereign. It is brought in all its fulness before our eyee 
when the Emir Timour, scrupulonsly forbearing to take bn 
him any higher title, thus far respects the hei^taiy right 
of the Grand Khan who follows him as a single soldier in 
his army (51)1 We see it when every Heriem prince w^o 
has grasped any fragment of the old Sarooenio Empire 
dutilhliy seeks investiture from the Caliph of his own sebt^ 
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wlititi Baja^et the Thunderbolt iitoo|» to leoeive bit patent 
lie Sultan from tho tmnbling tdnire of iKe %yptuin Mnmo- 
lukca, end when Selim the Indexible obteine from the liMt 
Abbaaside a ibnnal censionitf the mnk and style of Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful (33), We nee it in events which 
have more nearly touched oursclveifc Wo see it in the 
history of our own doolingH with tho knd where we won 
province after province fi^in princes who owned a formal 
allegiance to the heir of Tinioun We stvin it in the way in 
which we ourselvi^ have dealt with the heir of Tiinour him- 
self» first ah a pain}M>red pimsioncr, lord only within tho Walla 
of his own pjilace, jukI at la»t as a criminal and a prisoner, 
sent to A haitler exile than that of Glycerins in his bishop- 
rick or of the last Mcrwing in his cloister. 

• 

One word more. The fashion of the day, by a not un¬ 
natural redact mil, seems t»» be turning aji^inst ’aneu*ijt' and 
* classical * learning altogethi^r. We are asktsl. What w the 
use of learfBng langiiag(»s which are Vlead' ? What ts the 
use of studying the recon Is of tirn^s which have for ever 
))Aasc<i away ^ Men who call themselviw statesmen and 
historians an* not ashnimri to run up and down the land, 
spreading abroad, wherever such lisweriions will a in them a 
cheer, the daring &lsehood that such studies, and no others, 
fonii the sole business of our ancient Univeroiities. They 
ask, ill thoir pitiftil shallowness. What is the use of poring 
over the history of 'pf*tty states*? What is tho*Uijie of 
studying batileii in which so few men were killcsl as on the 
field of Morothdn (33) ? In this place I need not stop for a 
moment to answer such transparent fiillocies. •Still even 
subh frlsehobifr and frilacies as theee are signs of the times 
which we cannot aftbrrl to neglect. Tho answer is in our 
own handa As long as we treat the language and the 
histoty of Greece and Borne as if they were some^niig 
special and mysteriooi^ something to bo set apart front aB 
other studies, sometfauig to be apjnuacbod and handled in 
some peonUar method of their own, wo are phtytng into the 
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hAods of the enemy. As long as vi^e have * classical * schools 
instead of general schools of language, as long as we have 
schools of * modem' history instead of general schools of 
history (34), as long as we in any way recognize the distinc<* 
tions implied in the words * classical ’ and ' ancient/ we are 
pleading guilty to the charge which is brought against us. 
We are acicnowledgi^ that, not indeed our whole attention^ 
but a chief share of it, is given to subjects which do stand 
ajmrt from ourselves, cut oflf/rom all bearing on the intellect 
and life of modem days. The ansvrer to such charges is to 
break down the barrier, to forget, if we can, the whole line 
of thought implied in the distinctions of ‘ ancient,’ ‘ classical,' 
and ‘ modem/ to proclaim boldly that no languages are more 
truly living than those which an? felsely called dead, that no 
jxirtions of history tne more truly ‘ inotieni'—that is, more 
frill of practical lessons fur our owu political and s<x?ial state 
—than the histriry of the times which in mere physical 
distance wo look upon tvs ‘ancient.’ If men ask whether 
French and German are not more useful lai^cages than 
Latin and Gn»ek, let answer that, as a direct matter of 
Iiai-entage and birth, it is an imperfect knowledge of French 
which take.s no heed to the steps by which French grew out 
of Latin, and that it is an imperfect knowledge of Latin 

V 

wfrich takes no heed to the steps by which Latin grew into 
h'rench. Let us ansNver again, not as a matter of parentage 
and birth, but as a matter of analogy and kindred, that it is 
an imperfect knowledge of Gennan which takes no heed to 
the kindred phieuuineua of Greek, and that it is an imperfect 
knowledge of Greek which takes no heed to the ^dred 
phfenomena of German. If they ask what is the use of 
studying the histories of petty states, let us answer that 
moral and intellectual greatness is not always measured by 
physical bigness, that the smallness of a state of itself 
heightens and quickens the power of its citizens, and makes 
the history of a small commonwealth a more instructive 
lesson in politics than the histoiy of a huge empire. If we 
are asked what is the use of studying the events and 
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iw^litattons of times so ^ removed iVom our own, iet m 
motswor that distance is not to be meaauroi) simply 1^ lapse 
of titne, and that those ages which gave hirth to Utomtnret 
and art, and political freedom are, sometimes only by analog)* 
and indirect induenSe, sometimes by acttial cause and eftein^ 
not distant, but veiy near to us indeed. Let im give to the 
history and literature of Greece and Borne in their ch<M«en 
periods their due place in the histoi^' of mankind, but not 
more than their due place. Let us look on the ' ancients/ 
the men of Plutarch, the men of Homer, not an beings of 
tinother race, but as men of like imssiona with ourselves, as 
older bn>lhivn of uur common Arj'an househoUl In this way 
•we can make answer to gainmyers; in this way we can 
convince the unleonuid and uiibtdiexing that «iur studies art*. 
not«»*ain gropings into what is dead and gone. Lt?t us carry 
about with U8 the thought that the tongue a'hich we still 
spt>ak is in truth one with the limgue yf Homer; that the 
Ekkldsia of Athens, tho Comitia of Home, juid the Pai'lia- 
meut of Eliglnnd, are all ofTshixtts fH>m one common stock ; 
that Klcistheii^s, Licinius, and Situon of Slontfort aren’t 
fellow'-workcrs in ono common caufsi—let all this Ikj to us a 
living thought, as we rooii the ix*conls either of tho earlier 
or of the later lime—ontl we shall find that the studies of 
our youthful days will still keep an honoured place among 
the studies of later life, that the heroes of ancient legend, 
the worthies of ancient history, los«i* not, but rather gain, in 
true dignity by being made the objects of a reasonable 
hftmage itisioad of an exclusive siqierstition. 





NOTES 


I 

(i) PAg«4,-~Max MUllw, Oxford Ewayw, 1856, p. n, «Th«» 
English nauiu f<>r ‘ mill ’ is Ukowiso of conddomble «aiiqi|ity» for" 
it oxists not only in tho 0. H. Q. tnn/i, but in tho UthuftniAn 
the Bohamian mfyn, the Welsh niaftn, the lAiitl mo&t, 
and* the Oreek Supposing the wortl not to be found 

beyond the Western branch of the Arya)^ family, it still aeema 
quite impossible that the word cotild have got into these varioua 
languages by any means but that of original kindred* Examples 
rtf wider ragige might have been found; but this haa the example 
of being so i)erfectty clear, and of needigg no philological practice 
to see the likeness between the different cognate words. 

(a) Page 6.—^Tho connmdon lietwecn the tlreek (%ms and 
rhnnui* and the Sanscrit ifatUM is diacussed by Mdll^, ilcienee 
of Language, ii. 369*876, 381483; Ckix, Aryan Mythology, 

I 48 , 210 ; it 2 . Mr, Cox, aa usual, goes somewhat ftiriher than 
Professor Milller. I can see no difficulty in looking on the Oreek 
word x^i(H 9 and its Oreek ocqpiates as sprung from the aame 
original root ghar m the Sanscrit ffttriUi and their Sansmdt 
cognates, and at the same time believing that the mythological 
and ChariUi arose after the appellative received 

He particular Greek meaning. CharU and the Chmitu would 
thus be strictly peraonificatiotui, like the other personifications 
eoisqpared with them in the text. Hie Uisnu and the ChatU4$ 
have tAua a eonneaooti, the general connexion whi^ exista 
betwemi any two wofde eftfiing fvoai the same root 1 caimot 
eee ifith Mr. Oox (L 210) that we are bound to see the same kind 
fid omtnexlon between them whicb there is between tnd 
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NOTES ON 


( 3 ) Page 7 .—^The solar theory has mutoabtedly hee& {eresaed 
too far; on the other hand, it has been made the subject of t' 
good deal of jesting which is much more foolish than any posable 
vagaries of the theory itself. The true rule seems to be this y it 
is not safe to set down as a solar myth evei^ story which, by some 
ingenious process, moy be made to fit in with the requirements 
of a solar story. 1 believe that this might be done with a littlp 
trouble with almost every tale in history or fiction. I have myself 
tried (see Fortnightly Review, November, 1870) to do as much 
with the story both of Harold Hardrada and of Harold the son 
of Qodwine. One might argue that Augustus the Strong was a 
solor hero, on the strength of the 360 children whom he is said to 
have left behind him. These might fairly pass for the days of the 
year, all the more so as the most famous of them was undoubtedly 
the son of iltti or the Morning, in the person of Aurora von 
Konigsmarck. Many of the solar explanations which have been 
put forth seriously seem to me to be of exactly the same kipd as 
these sportive ones. The case is changed when philology comes to 
the help of mythology, and when the names and epithets of the 
hero and his attendants show beyond doubt that the story is 
solar. This is the distinction which is more tlwux opce drawn by 
Piofessor Muller. Thus the solar cliaracter of Phoibos-Apolldn 
runs through every detail. But I cannot see the same evidence 
for the solar chanmter of Achilleus and Odysseus. 

( 4 ) Page 9.—For the happy name “ survivals ” we have to 
thank Mr. Tylor. No line of argument can well Ije more con¬ 
vincing, and it will be seen that in other lectures I have made a 
large use of it for my own purposes. 

( 5 ) —MUUmr, Science of Language, i. 323-236. 

( 6 ) Pago 10.—Let the science rather go nameleas than bear the 
bxuihen of such a name as, for instance, S<Mdog^. 

( 7 ) Page 14.—See Growtl;^ of the English Ccmstitution, 92, 
ed. ii. It can hardly be ne^ul to expose for the thousendth 
time either the notion that the Ihree Estates are King# I^rds, 
and Commons, or the silly joke of calling the newspapers the 
Fourth Estate* 
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{8) Fiig« 14. •—See Orowtli (Mf the £iigU«h OonatStniieiu 

86,9a 

( 9 ) Fftge 16.—1 mnet confers that 1 my this at second haiul, 
a« I hare not studied t>he C^ntadiun: Jniispradence for myself. 
But it is ptiun that in no other time or place was there the same 
opportimity for bringing in a system of Feudal Law—if any one 
Uhes the phrase, of introducing the Feudal Bystem—which was 
suppliet] by the Frank Conquest of Palestine. Klsewhero fettdsl 
notions gradiiaJly grew np, and ij^ey gradually spniad from one 
country to another. Thus in England the feudal ideas, which 
were lUready growing up before the Norman C'onqueit, w*ere 
gi'eatly strengihenetl and put into shape through the Konnaii 
Conipiost. But there was nothing like the bringing in of a 
wholly new jurisprudence at a single blow. In Palestine, on tine 
other handp where of c«ui*tto Mahometan law and custom went 
for« nothing, the CVusndcnrs had the opportunity of legislating 
afresh from the beginning, and the most perfect of feudal codes 
wa<« the natural result. The lands conquered from the Kastem 
Empire by the ('ruaaders and otlmr Western adventurers, from 
Apulia tt>d'yprus, offered a held for feudal legislation imly one 
degree lean o()en tluin the lands couquyed from the Maliotuetans. 
The A.Hi»izc!i» of Jerusalem themselves became the law of the 
Kingdom of Cyprus, whose Kings of the House <rf Lusignan con¬ 
tinue the nominal taicceasion of the Kings of Jerusalem. Bee 
CiblKin, c. Iviii vol, xi. p. 91, «L Milmaii. 

(ro) Page 17 .—The inagistmtes were calleil in Bomance 
Co/nVoii/*. The name CajMiwn i» graven in large letters on 
the fr»>nt of the building itself, a btiibling of no gr<iat age. I 
have imH specially studied the local history of Toulouse, but I 
can hartlly think that the CapUtmJU^ whatever we make of the 
CapitoHxtm itself, can be a direct inheritance from Roman 
times. Indeed, according to Thierry (Tiers Kut, ii. 1, Eng. 
Trans.), the C<m«u/» of Toulouse were only catablisberl in 1188, 
There waa also a Oi[nto] at Kbln, the name of which survives in 
the church of Baint Mary OapitoUne. 

(it) Page 18.—I learned this from an inscripUon in the ehnreh 
of Baint Salvi at Alhy, lie style is ” major et oomnUes.” On Uie 
consular governments in the cities of Southern Gaul seethe dhapter 
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of l^ieny jtut qtiotod. He speaks of iW Mayor aa 
to the iM'igijial consular goretmnent which came in first in 
Aqnitanian cities tiod«r Nrnman or Bnglis^ role. 

(is) Page 19.—On the modem corruption of the Oomtan 
language I have said something in my second series oi Hist<Mical 
Essays, p. 269. 

( 13 ) Page 20.—See Forsyth, Histoiy of Ancient Manuscripts, 

p. 26. 

( 14 ) Page 20 .— I said something on this matter many years 
ago in the two first chapters of the First Book of my History of 
Architecture; but I should not now talk about ** Pelasgian.” 

( 15 ) Page 21.—See History of Federal Government, i. 319. 

a 

( 16 ) Page 21.—See Historical Essays, First Series, 401- 
406. 
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(l) Page 25.—See the rem&rka of Qrote, u. 28d-302, on the 
effects of the geogi'upbical character of Oreece on ite hiatory. See 
{i]«o the first chapter of Ourtius, eapeoially the remarkahlo piuiaage 
at page 13 : 

“ Eupluiit unci Nil bieten Jabr um JaJbr ibren Auvrohnern 
diceelhen Vortheile luid regeln ilm» Beechkftigungou, deren 
atetigea Ktncriei es miiglich inacht, da»s Jahrhuiiderte tiber diui 
l4aiid hingeheii, ohne dass c^ich in den bergj^Wackten Leb«naver> 
hiiltniaaen etwaa Weaentliches iindert, K« erfolgen Umwkliiiw* 
geUf aber keine EntwickeUingcm, und muiuieuariig eingeaargt 
atockt im Thalo dea XiU die (hiltur dor ^ogypter; ide riihlen cUe 
cinforinigeu Pendolschliige der SSeit, abet* die Zeit hat kein^ 
Inhalt; aie Imbon riirctnologie, aber koine f«o«ehicht« im vollen 
Siune des Worta. Solche Zusiimde der Knctarruxig duldet der 
M^dlonachlag deic tigaiaciioii Mocroa nicht, dor, irtmii einimil 
Verkehr und goistigea ielten erwachi isit, daatcelbe ohne HtiHatand 
immer woiter fuhrt und entwickeli/* 

(a) Page 26.—The aeoond chapter of Ciirtiua and the apfiendix 
to tlie firat volume should be read. But 1 see no roaaon to doubt 
the reoeived version, which makee European Hellas the mother- 
tend of tbcr Asiatic Helh'nes. 

( 3 ) Page 26.—Of the Phcenician occupation of the AZgiean 
udande there seems no doubt. See Thucydides, i. 8 ; Hero¬ 
dotus, iv. 147. Thasos, with its gold mines, is a well-known 
case; the auHtoritiee are collected in the article on Thasoe in the 
l^tionary cd Qet^jyaphy. 1 venture to think that the Hoinerict 
Catalogue might enable os to draw a map of the iaiands as far as 
they had been already wrested from Phnemciim and other pne* 
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Helleoio occupants. It appears from tv. 645-680 tbat Orate, 
Bhodes, Kds, and several other of the southam islands, were. 
already Hellenic, though the language used of Bbodes would 
seem to imply that the Hellenic settlement had been ma^e 
not very long b^ore. Chios and Samoa were clearly not yet 
H^enic, and Lesbos is a conquest of Aohilleus himself. (Xl^ 
ix. 271.) 

The Hell&oes were doing in these islands in pne-historio tima» 
what they afterwards did in Sicily and Cyprus. They were ^ 
fightingthe battle of the Aiyan against the Semitic man; and 
all the more so because the Fbmnicians had doubtless established 
themselves in alt these islands, except perhaps Cyprus, at the cost 
of Sikels, Karians, and other nations more or less akin to th^ 
Greek. 


( 4 ) Page 26.—See Historical Essays, Second Series, p. 90. 


( 5 ) Page 26.-'Tb^ exact limits of Greek colonization should be 
noted. It spread gradually over the whole coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea and its great gulfs, except when there some mani¬ 
fest hindrance. Thus, dn the eastern and southern coasts of the 
Mediterranean the Gi*eeks were cut off from colonization by the 
presence of Phcenicians and Egyptians, except in the lands 
between Egypt and the Carthaginian dominions, which did 
receive Greek colonies in the form of the KyrCnaic Pentapolis. 
It will be at once seen tliat, while no part of the Mediterranean 
coast was more thickly set with Greek colonies than Southern 
Italy, Northern Italy contained few or none. The Gi’eek origin 
of Piass on the one coast and of Bpina on the other is at best 
doubtful, and in no case did they play any part as Greek cities 
worthy to bo compared with the fatuous cities which won the name 
of Magna Onecia, This plainly slmws that, in the days of Greek 
colonisation, the occupant.^ of Northern Italy—KtruacanT Gaulish, 
Umbrian, or Latin—-were much stronger than those whom the 
Greek colonists found in the South. Another point to notice is 
that Greek coloniaation succeeded best in those lands where the 
former inhabitants were more or less closely akin to the Greeks. 
Thus Sidly and tilie JBgaean ooast became n^ly Greek countnes, 
while in Libya and on the Euadne the f^reek colonies lUwaye 
remained mere scattered settlemmits in a barbarian land. 
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^ijSi SC'^Ko^lMkihdibg *11 liM hmm wM »km% 
£mI» X tAe no moiv mmu tiUMi I 4Sit ll¥«N)iid» 
twetliy jmxn *g(» t* Mt* ih* odfin oC <it«el!i Mx>li{l*et«a« fnun 
bkrWitA «oax«e. The leeie €*pit*l bkdned UMt^r 
mnA Imri tbe •But fib, tli* dmhM iiiMi* 21 tlMttoiigHljr 
thfiiir <m« and ware the to gire it atijr f<mA trlildb, in 
tlie word* of the really deeervedl the nniae of art. 

( 7 ) I’nge 26,—That i» of cour«se the ari$^ ft 4 tl of Tlniejf* 
dide« hin^f (i. 23) Tlie fact thCt etioh a hi«toty aut t^t of 
Thttcydides could ^ written at eiteh an early stage of piroee 
literature ia in iteelf one of the greatest facte in Oreek or in 
human history. The man himeelf was of eoureo above hht oon* 
temporariee, but in no other coniempomry society wild room 
have been found for euch a man. I may refer to the third Beeay 
in my second eeriea of Hietorical Baeaye. 

( 8 ) Page 27.^—I have said eomethiug on thie head in the fifth 
and sixth eeoays of the samo seriee. But tfio real witnese tk> the 
lasting resold of Alexanders career is to be found in the 
Histories of Mr. Finlay. An in}iabitan|of modmrn Athena seekt 
to trace out the causes of the state of things which he sees around 
him and of the events in which he had himself played a pmrt, 
and he haa to go back to the conquetts of Atexandmr ai Ids 
beginning. 

( 9 ) Page 37 .—It must always be remembm^ that, till the 
modmti Hellenio revival, the name of "EXX^v was altogethmr 
uukimwn as the name of the Greek nation. A ll through Byxan' 
tiii% Frank, and Ottoman times, their one name was *P<vgwwM~>' 
Bfionans by virtue oi the un^pealed law of Antoninus Oaiaoalta. 

(to) Page 27.—I accept the legend so far as this, that it 
etpjrusaiis, in a legendary foum, a policy by which Borne grew 
f rhm tiie be gin n in g—the policy of inoorporation* 

f 

(11) Phge tuign of Onaar and of Christ was rmtofud,^ 

eiys Gfbtm ( 0 .122., voL at, 66, MUman}, in recording the inetniecy 
of Antioch liy HildipliQroi PhMae. Thie exaetiy e n ptes eo t the 
alatoef the eeee, 
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(la) Page 28.—The phrase of “ Urbs fetema ” ^ ommm m 
Ammianus. See xir. 6, and a note of Lindonbrog for other, 
instances. 

f 

( 13 ) Page 29.—I believe that there are still people—perhaps 
those who talk about ** Oothc^ Huns and Vandals as if they 
were all the same—^who fancy that the Goths were destroyers. 
Let them study the famous passage of Cassiodorus (vii. 19) ; only 
let them not fancy that the description there given has anything 
to do with Gothic architectuife in the technical sense. 

( 14 ) Page 20.—See Growth of the English Constitution, p. 9, 

ed. 2 . ' ^ 

( 15 ) Page 30.—It should always be remembered that the tliree 
Soandimwion kingdoms, like the two Nether-Dutch kingdoms of 
Belgium and the Netherland.s, were among the few' European 
states which passed undisturbed through the storms of 1348. 
Prom 1660 to 1848 Denmark was the one country where 
despotism was really lawful; and in 1848 Frederioi'’ the Seventh 
had, as his first act, gv'en his people a constitution of his own 
free will, before revolutions had began elsewhere. The wars and 
negotiations which have gone on since 1848 have had nothing to 
do with the state of Denmark itself, but wholly with its relations 
to tlie two border Dncliies. And it should be further remarked 
that the discontent in tho.se Dnchies came to a head at the 
moment of the proclamation of free institutions in Denmark. 
The cause is obvious. Under the despotism Kingdom a^ 
Duchies fared alike, and there were oven times when the Geitxum 
element seemed to tie preferred to the Danish. In a Parlia* 
ment representing both the Kingdom and the Ducbieft: the 
German element would always have been out-voted. >The ilike 
would be the case with the Komance Cantons of Switxerkind, if 
their ecjuality as sovereign States did not protect them. Hence 
the strcmg opposition of those Cantona to the proposed changes im. 
the Federal Constitution. 

. ) * 

(t6) Page aseume this here; 1 have gone more fuJtty. 

into the matter in my Growth of the &iglish Constituikm^ . 
which this position is the main argument. 
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( 17 } SO.—F<Mr JSlMTft deMription of tJio iikod««b m,f in 

|m» IsM hM laws befofo his Witan, aw K<Hr«ati OomtiMist* 

i 01. 

<(tS) Pn^ 30.~-Sw jCirowth ^ tho ISnglislt Ootn.iUttttioti« Si. 

(19) Page SO.'-'-l have elwwhere collected some instances of 
the notion of Britain a** another world (Norman Corw]iiw^ i. 
SSS). It may be well to give aome more inatancea from earlier 
writers. The form of .opeedi Wgina with Virgil's '* Pmtittis toto 
diviiMM orbe Brittmno'*,” (Kcl. i, 37.) 80 Velleius (ii. 43) 
spetks of CVsnr m going into Britain. ** alterum {leue imperio 
nostro iu'' suo t|uurrens orhein." jUucan probably means the aanie 
thing loHH directly, when he speaks (ii. Sf)i) of diductujuo fretis 
alio sub «tdere rege-»/’ Ho Plortts (iit. 10) : "Qiuisi hir llomamis 
orbis non sutticeret, alteruni cogitavit.*' (Wo bear again of 
'* Bomanuii orbia ” and even of ** lin{Hnwtor Romani orbis,'’ 
^in Vopi^tis, Aurelian, 26, 28.) Ho Jornaiulea (11) also speaks 
of ('«esar: *‘Pene otunem inundum «ua) diti^nis subogit, omnia' 
qiie regna penlomuit, luloo ul extra nostrum orbcm in 
(Xmiiii !>inn iepositas insoias ^X'cwparet," Ha elaowhoro (3) he 
opjxwes “ Britiiunia " 10 “ noster orbia"* We find the same way 
of ^ipeaking in llrcek authors nl.<to. Josephus (Bell. Jud. ii 16, 4) 
makes Agripjta, w^hoii enhtrging on the Emnan power, say, 
tTK^warB* 61 «tai ro Bpcrmt'ilH' rsiyos, oi tmt ’itfiO(raXiffu>tv rs^geirt 
v«ireMt^er«v’ jnxl yap fKc/vevf mptfi^fiknffuvovft ws<ae6e koI rSjt aafi* 
ehimyt-hrufi o{m IXumrova, vijcrw olaovrrat, wKtmrnmt iSooXtsiniVTo 
'Pwpatot. Ho Plutarch, C'smr, 23, vptifj/aytv Ifie 
1 ^'i^rys^t^r. Di3n, on the othar band (Ixii. 4), puts 
language of the same kind into the mouth of Boadioea i rotyoipovr 
v^trw -njXumiV^r, /mAAer 6* i^cipoe rpUmv neu Ttplfi^vrwt npu^gcrot. 
Kwl i6iav oixifvphnpf fgoi^v, a«* TxaroCiw imh reS (iasoreS A4>* 
dirderiur JAAisv di^/Movwv A^tapurph^ou &m koX JAAigw wol 
o4por6»' dAAw olaitv wnrioTcwriku* Bo, at a later time, wo find 
Orderic (723 c.) saying that the preaching of the Owwde 
** Angliam quoque, aliasque mariUmas insulas nequivit latwe, 
licet nndisoni maria al^ssua Qlaa removeat ab orbo." (The monk 
of Bt. Rvroul, bom in Bhropshire, and who afterwards virited 
Orowlaod, la perhaps deseribing his own feelings in hie seemdi 
voyages over the abyss.) Andf as idle Arebbishop (rf Canterbury 
ia aewralttmea oalM **alt«rtQa orbit papa " or ‘'apoatoU<ma»*^aOf 
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▼iotlon of WUliam Bolno that tho Bishop of Botoo h<4 fio 
jurls^ction in his realm of Bngland takes this form, Nao oiim 
potahat apostolkmm orWe posse in regno euo ease dujnsUbet |ttrhi^ 
niid pennieiiaa a se/' Britain woe out of the world, and &e 
” Pope of the world " had thfarefore nothing to «ay to it. 

All this is much more than rhetorio > it is more eren U^an 
national or territorial feeling. Our insular position has been one 
of the greatest facts of our history; it has caused a distinction 
between us islanders and our peighbo^ on the Continent which 
is independent of all distinctions of lice, language, or religion, 
and which is often found at cross purposes with all of them. We 
feel at once that there are some ^ints, great and small, in which ^ 
we stand by ourselves in opposition to continentals, simply as 
continentals. This is a fact which should carefully he borne 
m mind, because some points of difference between ourselves and 
our kinsfolk on the mainland, which are really owing simply to 
our geographical isolation, have been set down as proofs of 
imaginary Itoman or^British influences in England. 


( 20 ) Page 31.—See Norman Contjuest, i. 279. • 

ft 

( 21 ) Page 81.—On this head seo note B in the Appendix to 
the first volume of the Norman Conquest. The particular titles 
which tlie English Kings took, in order to set forth thrir in¬ 
dependence of the continental Empire, were doubtless borrowed 
from that Empire. But the general conception of Britain Us a 
separate Em]Hro was the natural result of its geogtapbicM 
position. 


( 22 ) Page 32.—It wilt be remembered that the great moment 
of triumph in the life of Charles tite Great was when thb 
Ambassadors of the Eastern Emperor Michael addressed lum 
aeomrding to the full Imperial style (Eginbard, Annals, Slft|: 
*' AquJsgrani, ubt ad Imperatorean venerunt ...... mofU^mio, 

id est Oneca lingua, laudes ei disemut, Jmpmtimm eum et 
Mmlmm appellanies.'* Charles was strcmg and Midbta^ was 
weak. Three generations later, when the tables wen rather 
turned between Been the Macedonian and Xiewis the Seocmd who 
rmgnsd m Italy only, (he Imperial iitlee became the auhjecl ot a 
long diepote. The eontritversy is given at length ha the Cilfeoeh^ 
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•>11»'fi — ifw■ I^I j iiiw t ' ■■ < — ■■*■ fit r (T [— rir i-r~i~rj -k'n irj ii. t _. , 

of SjaimtkO tii. 6%%), fici«il it offtndod btotwit litwit 

1m 4 c»U«d hlmttlf *'Xwpeniior Augutlns'* in n leUw. TIm 
O utotiogitii £a)j}«ror« In hit tutwor, goe« to tht roiot of ih« 
iiMtttr. His tsiatatioa wm: •* hodo$tdcn»t difim ordlntntt 
providtotia, Impertlktr Augustus Bomanorum, dUtotitstmo 
^ritutliquo patH ncStro BauUo, gloriotitsimo «t pussimo 
Xmperatori Kom Beam*' He mya that it does not mtttor trhyMi 
either of them it called, but rather what dther of thcan ia BtiUf as 
his brother Basil htis raised the quetUon about the title of Emperor 
(*N}uia de iinpc'ratorio uomiae muit^ nobit seripsitti’*), he argues 
the«*point at length. Ifio Bjrxaotine jKisition l« **ne4»inenk 
Ap]}ellAii(ium /ktstiAvt nini emu quern in urbe CimstantiitopoU 
Imperii tenero guberancula contigisiict.’' The Westt^rn Btnperor 
antwei't that a stitdy of tjreek btKika will show him that all 
luauiuw of Kings, gocHl and Iwid, from Melchise«lek to the Kings 
of the ftotha and Vandals, all la^re the title of i/cm/eTon, He 
objects to be aillcsl merely form which throws some light 

on the difference of sound which must alremly Imve arisen between 
the Latin /ftfjr and the (Trt'ok —and then argtnw the point 

minutely: * 

Postrem^ scito, quia qut A*ii/a (|uetuquain apfieltat, quid dicat 
nec ipse norit. Sit|uidcni etiam si lingt^a omuibuft more apostO' 
lorum, imtno angoloriiiu, loqtiari'*. ciijiis lingiue sit A'ir, ve) cui 
dignitati sonus ille btvrbarus congruit quod /(U dicitur, inter* 
pmari non poteris, nihil enitn est hoc, nisi forte ad idh^ma 
propria* liugtuc tractmu, Jifript regem significare monstraveda 
si ita esi, quia non jam Imrhartim sed iMinum est, oportet 
nt, qiium ad manna vestraa pervenoriti in lingtiam restram ddeti 
traiislntunie vertatur. Quod si factum fiierit, <(uid aliud nist hoe 
nomine /WvXnt interpretabitur T Quod non solum Veteris aed 
«t Nod 'i'eftamenti omnes interpreter aitesiantur. Unde si in 
alienis personts hoe dotestaria vecabnlain^ stude et omnibos tarn 
Latinis libris quaiu Urweis sive sive /WvX««« nomen 

eradeat^ nam nihil in lingua lallna reeouat, quara (|uod 
Qnnea dieitur fiaavKwf.** [The spelting of fiwrvXtvt with an v is 
another illusti^en of Oreek pronundationu In modern Greek 
the two sounds are the same.] 

t need hardly say that the same eentrorersy went tm in en# 
form or saetbm* for eereral ngm. Thus John Kinnamos (lib* 
ie. pp. 347, 34B, s.ix. 1053) csills fkederick Barbarossa only ^ 
hut speaks of him as wishing to bethought Ibi^sror 
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{rcvyutfj^lw airroKpQfopof frpoiTapliwrw avT^T^Aii0/Molij8^t , . , 
rg atroKfidrt^Mi iraXiu hro<^aXfitluiv dp)(^). He goes on to tell ng 
that none but the Emperor had any right to appoint the Pope 
(otSwl yap SXXft Sti ptf fiatriXu 'Pii>/jUuW, Apxiipto. vtpi§ft^X^(r$ta 
'Po^p i<liurat)-, but that, through the coi^tenipt into which the 
Empire bad fallen (if Stov ^tywpta twv iv Bv^avrtip ^curtkitav n 
TOU3VTW &m<rfiiqK« iOoi), this was now the case no longei*. One of 
the oddest forms of the dispute is when the Council of Basel in 
1437 liddresses the Emperor John Falaiologos as “ Imperator 
Bottueorum” (Letters of Thcynas Beokington, ii. 19, et al.). I’ 
conceive that this use of the Greek form was to avoid calling *him 
“ Imperator Bomatmrum ” j somewhat in the same way as I 
have known strict Anglican tbeologian< '-•ho would not have 
called the ecclesiastical Establishment >f ’ uid a Vhurch, 
according to the Saxon pronunciation, but who k-id no scruple 
against calling it by the Ang^hn or Danish form Kirk. In an 
earlier letter in the same series (i. 285) Richar<l the Second 
addresses Manuel Falaiologo as "Imperator Constantinopoli' 
tanus.” 

« 

( 23 ) Page 32.—Besides the imixirtant part whiclMhe Servians 
and Bulgarians—for the,Bulgarians may i>e practically reckone«l 
as a Slavonic people—played in the affair.s of the Eastern 
hhnpire, the modem history of Russia is very like its history in 
the ninth and tenth centuries acted over again. Then, as in 
later times, Russian fleets covered the Euxiiie and threatened 
Constantinople. A variety of causes, crowned by the Mogul in- 
vasion in the thirteenth century, broke up the Russian power and 
directed its chief energies elsewhere. The wars of the Russians 
with their Tartar enemies, and their fuial recovery of the Buxine 
coast, form tho exact parallel to the advance of the Christians 
in Spain and the recovery of Granada. And besides Russia, we 
must rememlxir the great £arot> 6 an position held by Poland 
under the House of Jti^pillon in the fifteenth and sixteoitb 
centuries. 

( 24 ) Page B3.-~>A11 these stories are familiar from the legend¬ 
ary history of Borne in the first book of Livy and elsewhere. 
It is hard to say bow far they are strictly native Italian legends, 
how far they w«re devised after the Romans had become familiar 
with Greek literattare. The story which makes Kume e pupil of 
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Pyttiftgom^ i# of oourso only m tmluoky gtiotti, the obmnologicot 
nbtfttrditjrof which ic «ipo«wd by livy MtoJUiAt 

(>5) Pi^ 33.—^T«icitU9, Owumm^, 3 *. ** FuiAtic cos «i 
llcfculeni Mcmomn^ {mmtinftiuc omoifim virorum fortittin iMiri 
in prwlm c«nont .... CcU^nim ITlyiuiom qnidani opbuoitur, 
longn iUo et fabtUoHo erroro in hunc CVcaniim dcUttuiif adia^e 
OornmAuii*' terras, Ai^iburgitittiqtic, quod in ripn lihoni aitoin 
hodioquo inooliinr, al) ilia conaiitutum itomiuatinaquo, Arnm 
qninetinm Tlyssi eonmumUttit ndjocCo Lftcrtiu iMiriw notninc, 
ed3bm loco oliui ro{)eH<tvu), uionumontnquo ofc tumuioii qnoadam^ 
Utteriti in^Tipto^, in confinio Crennaniip Bhfi*tia^pic ildKnc 
oxisUro; iu*iju«j couilnnaro turgumcnlia, n«t|nc rt^oUoftt in 
tuiimo oHt: ox ingouio »uo qui««|uo vcl addnt ddcnu" 

(26) Page 54.—1 Iwvo hero trio<l tt> bring together a few of 
the moft ohviou-s words which all, or inAny, of Uw Aryan kti* 
gutiges have in «*oinmon. On titnber and see MUllefi Oxbw^l 
1830. 25-27. The former won!, the form InuftrtVm, 
is the word cominonty in Old-Eiiglialt for building, wltaiever 
l>e the maftrial useth S> Gnut ** ferde to Aasanduiie and let 
thnbi’uitt S^ir an inynster of stone onA lime i *' and 00 Eatlwoni 
“ getimhiMMle " the West 3firutter ititelf. (From the etymological 
connexion of this wonl with timb<fr oonie people hove oddly 
Argued thrtt all bididingo built in England up to Aumiet on Hi. 
CViHxtus* Day, 1066, muot hove l>een mode of ivood.) PctOMi, 
kotnui, the two latter of which are worda which hove come 
down from n wider to n more special luenning, are good examples 
of common Ar^n worrL<». The buU —I wa« thinking of hint in 
his nohieet otHce, as furniahtng the standard and the war-hom 
of I'ri' dtH'« not appear by that name in Greek or latin, but I 
believe timt he is to be found in the primitive speech of jUtbuaiita. 
One tnav doubt too whether the name of the fmn is to 1>e looked 
on as wholly Imrrowed from the Houih; the Ixwat hiinaelf i» 
certainly a genuine European animal, whose ** retreat *' has been 
traced out by a happy union of historical and physical evidence 
in the hands of Mr. Dawkins. 

(»7) Pbge 34.—With the word* of Herudotae (ix- 32) before 
oa^X^part fUv wir wal o&r Stnanoew $(rar el n^FNmt-^foUowed 
Up by the marked way in adneb be preiently epeake <d the 
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native Peraums as the only tfnstwoHhy {nrt the 
host* we may be tem|)ted to ittfer that, as between Aryan and 
Aryan» the struggle between Greek and Persian was not so 
unequal, and that the armies of the Great King were rather 
weakened than strengthened by Ibhe mixed multitude which 
cumbered the action of the real men of Irin. By the time of 
Alexander, as Mr. Orote truly says, the Persian infantry seem 
to have lost their old personal prowess, but the cavalry still meet 
the mounted Companions of Alexander on equal terms. The 
regenerate Persians of the Sassanid period-~all the stronger 
because tbmr dominion was so much smaller, and therefore metre 
strictly national, than that of the Achaimenids—were, as I need 
not Stop to show, the one foe that met Borne on really equal 
terms. 

(a8) Page 34.—-The death of the sun is an obvious form of 
the “ daily tragedy " of his cotirse. The home of the sun in the 
West comes out in the well-known verses of Htesichoro's (see 
Mure, iii, 251); 

‘Aiktot S’ Sittas itnriBam 

Xpitrtov, 6^pa S’ wKtewoto mpdtrat, m 

ifUiny Itp&t itarl 04r9ta I'virrbi ip§ft¥at' 
wvri furripa wvptilar r* &A0X01' 
vdutitr Tf ^ikpvt. 

(an) P^ 34.—Setting aside the relations of language, and 
looking only to the political and geographical state of Europe, 
'^the position of the Aryan Celts and that of the non*Aryan 
Iberisns is almost exactly tlie same. Each forms the main 
element in one of the great lutions of Europe; France is essen* 
tially Celtic; Spain is essentially Iberian. But the Celtic and 
Iberian essence is in both cases covered over by a varnish which 
is mainly Roman but partly Teutonic. The true Celt, umppixed 
and unaltereil, keeping bis own language and his unbroken 
national being, is to be found only in certain comers of Gaul and 
Britain, just as the Iberian, nnromanised and unteutonixed, is 
found only in certain comers of Gaul and Spain. The ease d 
the Fins is somewhat different. Ckie independent European 
nation, that of the Hungarians, is of I^tsh descent, while the 
otiier Fins linger only in comers, like the unmixed Oedts and 
Iberiana But the Hunpuians are not, like the Romanised 
Celts and Iberians of Franoe and Spain, a nation which came 
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in ilw ooom vi pivto^tl«rk tnigrAtioiMi, and wliiiflk 
vidianged Hn langoagn of oon^niviMr* of IMivIe 

'timoa TIm|' a tnco ot tum*Arjm «oiM|o«roi«» idbo Iwvo 
made tWr -my into £iiro{>« at a coatpamtit^ly IMO and 
wbn atiU kfe|> thdr rntte-Arpm languaKo, 

(jd) Bfege 3$.~«On tb* upper eoiirao of iho Rliino aro find the 
Cantona and their (dliea, and epedtUi^ the Eietlan Con* 
faderaojr of the Three teaguea, now forming part of the greater 
confederation a« the Canton of C^ubiinden. At iho otW and 
oiathe atream wo find the Confederation of the Hooen Unitetl 
Province#, now tttrnetl into the Kingdom cl the Netherlandik 
Bach confederation alike wa# a more off^tdiooi from the Kmpire 
and tlie Kingdom of Germany, which circiim#tiinco# enabled to 
win amt keep a fuller dc^ee of imlependenco than the other 
members of the l^pire. The two were formally recognised a# 
independent of the £m{dre at the «ame time, namely hy the 
Peace of Westphalia. And, jdaced thus at the two end# of the 
Empire, the two confederation# represent serCrally the two great 
branches of the Teutonic race, High and Low. Tlie' point Ui 
bo muernb^ed i# that neither 8wit«erland nor Ifnlland was a 
»eparate state fmm the beginning. ij|nt them is this diflierenco 
between them. the United Provinces became independent of the 
Kinpiro by virtue of the great and independent position which 
bad been won by their sovereigns Gi« Dako# of Burguiuly; it is 
therefore less unnaittral that their republican constitution has 
changeil back again into a monarchy. But the independence of 
the Old I.«agae of High Germany arose through the casting off 
of all inune^te princely role, and the owning of no King but 
Cwsar tilt the time came when Ornmt himself could be cast off 
also. Thus the republiesn freedom cd the cities and lands 
nnd l4b*dm) on the bmrder# of Omrmitny, Italy, and 
Burgundy hat lived on, under various forms, to our own day. 

(gi) I^ige fifi.—1 have <|Uoted the passage from Prokopioft 
which records this early English*—most likely Kentish-— 
embaM^ to Cotutentinopte at voU i p. 30 of the Nonnhti 
Covg^mah 

' 1 

< 3 S) Psge 3fi.—The pnaitloit and extent td the Kmtdte tindar 
and his immediatt enceessors is onn of tlm pnhita 
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which cannot he too often insisted on. People have theic heade 
BO full of the vulgar confused notions about Greeks of the 
Lower Empire/^ that they find it hard to understand ^e ^let 
that in the sixth century the Roman Emperor—Impm^tor 
Ceesar Flavius Juatinianus Augustth—though he held his court 
in the Now Rome and not in the Old» ruled in fact as well as in 
name over the whole Mediterranean coast of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, saving some parts of Gaul and Spain. Qa<ies, Carthage, 
and Antioch again obeyed a single master. It was a great lack 
in the old edition of Spruuer’s Hand-Atlaa that there was no 
general map of the Empire at this time. This defect is foHf 
made up in the new edition which is now publishing. 

( 33 ) Pftg® 36.—Of Aetius, him to whom the groans of the 
Britons were sent, Jornandes (34) gives this jwcount:—“ Aetitis 
ergo patricius tunc pra^emt militibus, fortissimorum Mreaiorum 
stirpe progenitus, in Dorostina oivitate, a patre Gaudentio, 
labores bollicos tolerans, Reipublicee Romanee singtilariter natus, 
qui superbiam Suevorum Francorumque barbariern immensis 
cfcdibus servire Romano Imperio coegisset." Prokopios himself 
also (Bell. Vand. i. 3) gives us his panegyric, along with the 
contemporary Bonifacius: • 

SrpttTiTyw $vo 'Paajjuuot rjoTtfyt Amo? re K«t Bow^nos, KOfiTtpta 
T€ fs ra fiukurra *fai iroKXJav trokifiw ifivtipui Ttav ye tear iKeivoy rov 
)(f>wov Oi*8«ros ^rcrov. tovtw tw av^pt /4€V ta iroAjTuca 

lyfv/crft;v, rotrowav 81 firyaXofffvxfai re icol Apvr^t 

* awnrf, el ns avrolv hdrepov avSpa 'Pufiaiav wrrurov cfvot, oiJK 

Av dpdpToi' o^trot r^y 'PwfiatW dper^y (v/tvacrav fs rovrta rut ^ufSpe 
dTOKtHpltr^ni tervxtfKe. 

We are apt to look upon the Wc«t-Gothic kingdom as some¬ 
thing specially Spanish. But, till the conquest of Aquitaine by 
Ohlodwig, it WHS at least as much Gaulish as Spanish. The 
Gothic capital was tlie Gaulish Tolosa; ami thmre were more 
truly ** no Pyrenees ” then than at any time before or since. 

( 34 ) Page 36.—Jornandes, 36. “ A parte vero Romanomm 
tanta patricii Aetii providentia fuit, cni tunc innitebatur re^L 
lica Hesperiss plagw, ut undique bellatoribtis congregatis odvSswia 
ferocem et izdSnitam multitudinem non impar occurraret. fils 
enim adfnere auxiliaxes Rranci, Sannatn, Armoritiani, Utlanl» 
Biu'gnndiones, Saxones* RiponoU, Ibriones, quondam mili|es 
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BttiaaQit totio rwa jam in iittmaro aiudliarionim esoqui^iti, alua* 
qiie nomittlliii Odticm Qmmai^ma miUam»^ 
tliare i» ionmtbing vary Ktmmga in tha appaarancn 0$ iha 
Sa rmat iai m ; but it is not Ibrine to dispute the fUMertion el the 
historian that they wore these, espeeiaily as it is t^nvenient tor 
my ai^tument that iiiey should bare been theie. 

The grievous thing t« that in this great struggle between 
Aryan and Turanian men, there were Aryans, Teutons, CMts, 
on the Turanian side. 

^ 35 ) 37." “On Alaric’s march to Athens, tm Ki^iimM, 

V. 6. 

( 36 ) Page 36.— On the influenre ol Masaalta on the neigh* 

bouring Gauls, see Strabo, iv. 1. His words are very strong 
wsd’ Jj roXtv fihf Vjpdrtpw m« /top^ap<H« drctru mnlsenj^er, 

KOi ^iXiXkifvat mtrfcrKcvoort rawt roAdrav, &vr* tad to trvfifioXmii 
*E2XXi}vt<rTi ypd^iy' Sc leapthm sal reiv yrttip*ft«itdTovt 
'pMftadav Wtrtucci', ih-rl ch 'Adijvat diroSij/nair infivu 4^rSy 
^tJio/ia0€ti omif. He s^MSiks no less >4kongly of the Itotnan 
influence o« the Gaulish tribes in tliat neighbourhood ; ■-’Kvocpcc 
tc? Si ro Tw»’ Srofui, ital vpocaycy^cttoisn 

Toiv raihy/ /3ap/3ap<n% ovSi /3ap/7aporv fn Swat, <t\Xi /utcraatv^hoi’V 
rit irktop <i« ray rwy 'Psn/uuW rwror, sol rg ykdrrg aal tout /JAaf, 
ni'ilLs S4 SOI Tj vttKtrtt^. 

Klsewhere (lii, 2 ) he seta forth the progress of Homan influ¬ 
ences among the irilies of Southern Spain ^cV roi 
««( ^dXiora g1 vtfii toy Bairo*, rtkJiaf clr tw 'Pta^uUuty 
ttu rpdvm, ofSJ ScoXorrov t$« <Ti^ipa$ trt fUfty^fudytK. Aartrof 
vc ol wAciorm ycyiiimn, aoi hro^ovs ttX^i^aeri ‘PutfuU^vi * mr% fUKpw 
dr/x^MTi Tov irm^cv cTmt 'Pitffuuot. 

( 37 ) Bige 39.—Any questions of tliis kind 1 tdiould wish to 
leave open till pbilologers have detormitiefl the exact flegree of 
aflinity, if there be any, between the two great groups of in* 
flextoj^ languages, the Aryan and Semitic. Till then we shall 
do wisely to coUet^ and ehun^y faeta, but toabstaiti from theories 
cmd, ab^ all things, we must take care not to be led away by 
pitttietiUur likeneeees here and there, which may turn out to be 
aoeSdentol. The only sclents process Li to find out what la the 
ecunmoii possestinn uf the Aryan nations, udmt is the iXHiimon 
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po«fiefsion of tho Boositie uationo. "Wim wo hoto ilone tiB% wo 
bIioU bo able to eeo what the two great lamiliee haro in oosutantr 
but iKit before. 

( 38 ) —Aivnak, iv. 33.* ^Nam^conctaa nationoi Ot 

urbes populus^ aut primores, aut singoli regunt: deleeta ox bia 
et coneociata ReipubUcte forma lau^i facilius quam. erenire, 
ve), »i evenit, baud diutoma ease potest.*’ Yet a largo part of 
the argument of Aristotle, in the fourth book of Uie Politioe, 
goes on the assumptiou that fhe best form of government will 
Ito something of a mixed kind. The ideal iroAirsia de6cribed«1!h 
his ninth chapter is a mixture of aristocraojr and democracy, and 
he lays down (iv. 12. 6) the exactly opposite doctrine to that of ^ 

XoMsitUS ,—wrif 8v &n€tvov 4 vokiTtia {itx^ rocrovnp fumfuuripa^^ 
Bo, at an earlier stage of his argument (ii. 6), he says, hfw 
/Uv XcyoiMTtv m 3<t dpumjv roXtrcwr droirwi' cfm rwr 
ffoXtratuv fitfuyfiiviijVf Sto sal 7 ^ rwv Acucc&uftortW hrmvow-tv' and 
he goee on to describe the way in which the three forms of 
government were held^to be nnited in the constitution of Sparta. 
Isokmtds too, throughout the Areiopagitic and Panaihenaic dis¬ 
courses, where the object Ls to contrast what he looks on as the 
corrupt democracy of his nwn time with the truer democracy of 
a past time hfUffiOKpatUv, ^ SoXuv fihf & ^fumKvrarot 

ymifuyot iyoftoOinjirty, A. 17 ; ^ /3cj3at<iir^pa sal StmuT^pa 
Kpana, A. 30, Ac. Ac,), which ho conceives (II. 159) to have 
lasted for a thousand years, onoe or twice uses the same kind 
’ of formula more than onca Thus in II. 139, Karccmjtmrro ydp 
oi rify cbc^ voAircwfim^ .... dXAA fnh 

hnrtfijSkrayy dpurroicpartf again It. 165, he speaks 

of Lykourgos, Ac,, njv u Bi^fiOKparlw mratrri^aym mp* ai^roSt 
tify ipurmcparuf. pxfiKyfUvyjy^ ^fmp rtap ^/av, xcd tos 4ip)(as o5 
KXijpatnic dXX’ olpcrar voujcrumt. This last seems to be Isokrs^ 
great distinction between a good dmnocracy and a bad onA .1# 
at Athens all the really important offices were filled by ijbeotiem 

On the oUier hand it is possiblei as in the old Poli^t ommtHu* 
tion, to make a mixed government which shidl combine the bad 
points, wiUiout the good, Af all the three forms by themseilvee~« 
a BUiig withont real power, but with large means of utegidM* 
inftuenoe; a people brought down to serfdom; a nobility foimlng 
a narrow oltgarehy as regards the rest of ^ nation and a frantb 
mob among themselm 
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( 419 ) ^kfo i» DOW ]iiMr 4 I|' to proro thot 

of t^liiii thoogli H ^oabllon tionttUna wroMti^t 


touetbes boro ond tbor^ is no Oi«ro dioMn of 0 Eq«ii*ii diMO^Utftod 
with Ibo «tote of thingo at Borne* but on eeoentleUf foitbfttl 
deieription of ihe T%atonto nAo wbcoi it first ntede iU tijt^eereitro 
in bistorjr. Hie deeper tro eeeroli into Teutoiilo antii|ttitles* 
vbetber on our own iolend or on tbo meinbind, tbe ia(Nre fa% 
do w« find tbe statemente of tbe Honum bistorten borne oQt« 
The best commentary on ibo 6^^/mnMt U tbe first vtdume of 
Weitt'e /)euUeAt , 


( 40 ) Page 44.—I do not remember finding the wortl 4mi any* 
where in Oreek prose, except in the KvagorsM of Jtsokmt^* fifi, 
where be nsee end iSM^roa almoet like the vulgar use of 
tbe wonls prince and prtnoose. rwtf 

/tcvfXiircv ISumKmt ^/uun itfH)isayopin>6(i^^ 4 X\ii tw ^kunXin^ 
Knkwtavw, ro^ Si draxrof, rkt Si dvaoewr. 


( 41 ) Page 44.—Hee Growth of the EttglUh Cknistitution, 
3:f, 171, and laslow. 

• 

( 42 ) Hige 45. -«Tho Old'BngUsh W^, the aaine os the High* 

Dutch retcft, seemM now to survive only in tim ending of tlui 
word bigAopi'ie; but in Northern English in various 

sjjellings, ivent on til) a very late time. Rittian, ririau, ia ihe 
Old'EngUeh verb«cey«rv. 

( 4 j) Page 45.—8ee Max MtiUer, Oxford ISamyn, p. 24, and 
see lielow. note 64 on Lecture IV. 


( 44 ) Page 45.—Mawiinann (Glfibis, 728) oxplainii the Oothic 
f«ik» by '^ein Miichtiger, Oberater, Herrscher j vomehm, angeeelivn, 
mfichUg.^* 

( 45 ^' Page 46.—The Athenian ^KiaU, which Greek etymoto* 
gb^ (see Sttidas in ^kmrr^) were tempted to ctmoeet with 
ia of eourse the same word as JAm, connected with dAi|v 
and other ktndred worda. 

( 46 ) Pbge 46»—On die variout namea, 4 yapd for one of dtom, 
hj wbieh the Abbaiaa Ibderal Aaaombly ia called b^ Bolybioa, 
aeo Htstoiy of Federal CMertun^, I 263^ 
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( 47 ) Page 46.'-^The Latin fraittr and English brother sesm at 
first sight to have no Greek cognate, as its place in the literal 
sense has been usurped by But the word appears, in 

the form of or thf^rtap, to express a member of one of 

the union of gmtee known as thpdrfKu or fftparptat, of which I have 
said more at p. 66 . It might almost be in either sense that 
Nest 6 r (Iliad, ix 63) uses the negative word; 

Mifucna, Mffriia tariv intpoi, 
t* W6\iftoo ffittrm ivttfiidev iitpv6trrot. 

But when in ii. 362 he bids Agamemndn— 

SpBpaj Knra evAa, Kara ^phrpas, 'Ayifitfwov, 
wf ^pbrfnt fpirrpif^iv ^vAoii’ 

we could not bettor express Kara ^jkvAu, Kara <^p^pa«, than by 
saying according to shires and hundreds.” 10 

( 48 ) Page 46.—Besides ttnrm and eqmis, there once was a 
Teutonic cognate in t^ie Old-English eoh, Old-High-Dutch e/m, of 
which the former form is found in the song of Mt^don j but I 
am not aware that any word.s answering to eqim or chevalier 
wore formed from it. 

( 49 ) .—On this class of words see Norman Conquest, 
vol, i.' pp. 74, 172, 582. To those there collected I may add the 
feminine “ seniorisaa ” from a document qiiotwl by Waitz, Dmteche 
Vei/aesunyst/eechichte, iv. 207. See also Thirlwall, History of 
Greece, i. 134. A most curious case of the way in which words 
of this sort hare become mere survivals is shown in the poem in 
the English Chronicles which I have quoted at i. 625 of the 
History of the Norman Conquest. There Eadward the Martyr 
is spoken of in the same breath as “ cild linwetixan/’ and as 
“eorla ealdor." 

( 50 ) Page 47.—'tlie chief of the Assassins, “rex Accinomm, 
id esi de Assasis” (Roger of Howden, iii. 181; “ Assisini Sara- 
ceni,** Roger of Wendover, lii, 46), appears in Brompton (1268), 
as “ Senex de monte, non pro «etate sic dictus sed pro sajnentia 
et gravitate, Princeps gentis orientalis quam JIaeemnoe vooant 
and he is made (see also RymeP, i. 62) to write a letter b^inning 


txortrm it *it 

• 4)iM ,4ih w•»«>*.*>« «i>iX i> aw ^ u- ^'W'.-•vn•l<4.«k'1 •- r t>^7i t(j»ni t »* i- ^ 

> fito 4e iikoiil« lVi»dplbti» ^aatofm ««<mni popalo dutl^liuiQ 
ttUutem.'* 

(S«) 4T.—Of thew two form» tho mrlv» tx]wo«m th# 

^enkiioeoi, tho lat«r the mene fact. W« might comiiAiw the 
difference between and foptain. 

( 5 ») B»ge 47-.'>> See Xonnan Cmiqueat, iv. 694, 

(S3> Page 47.—See Norman Oi>m)iiest. i* 269» ii. 3$6, iti. 473. 
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(t) Page 50.—The definition of ariatooracy given by Arktotle 
(Pol. iv. 7, 2~5)—T^v rfiiv dplarttav 6wXm tcar^ ^Sp€r^ 

mXtnlavt ml fArf irpot irofitmv nva dya6&y dvSpuy, /uoto/t' dCmiw 
TfH)%ayop€iSMw ilfMqvoitparfixv.—di^inctly shuts out any sueh ^iro^co'civ 
dyMv dvdpm as age, wealth, or birth But he olearly feels that 
such a government of the actually best is something merely 
ideal; and he seems to hold the best form of government to 
be that form of vo^(r<4i—^bis voAtn/a being the same as the 
of Polybtos and others (see Growth of the English 
Oonstitution, p. 166)—which loans towards ari«toofucy. In this 
©mces are filled by election and not by lot, end they are filled 
with regard not to riches only but to merit; 5jrov yc ftdmr 
^wrlvi/ify am jtal Apurriviaify oJpofmu ras dpxds. Aristocracy, 
in Aristotle s idea, woe something wholly distinct from oligarchy* 
the government of the few, the government of mere wealth or 
^WHh, without regai-d to merit. Still the tendency of even the 
it^l aristocracy would unavoidably bo to give predominance to 
birth and wealth; for, without ruling whether there is or is not - 
such a thing as strictly hereditary capacity, it is certain that 
some kinds of capacity, especially polity capacity, are not only 
likely to be moro oarily recogniased, but are likely really to he 
thicker on the groimd where birth and wealth afford sperial 
opportunities for their culture. Aristotle’s definition of 
U dpxMbv wkoOror ml ip^ (iv. 8, 9), and again (ifl 1$, g), 
tiydmd Icnw ym>v«: oligarchy, the cQrrqptton of aHs* 
tocracy. looks <mly to birth or wealth without regard to m^it. 
So, to tom to a writer of a time when all questhms about 
aristocracy and democracy bad become mere ^uUtivo fialjk» 
Di&n Oitysostom, in his disoourses addroased to Trajan, has Ids 

defiidaonafaristooirw^and<doUgsdm^ HefcUows Ari^oOeibk 



JMrnmtm , kik 

^ oC ^ ihm fotm oi mik ci w|»kh 

^hiii 0)t 

hint «8rf frokXJ6¥ *iw#| 

fdv ifitvtm rXt«or 4ir^(owm ^ juiMKfd® Mki 

He tli«i deane* Allg^y ^ mU 

d&ra« yXowr4M^ yttw'm 2 

ml Mfiwt trSmm. PlutMoh (mpl U». tutX #) ittftiHBi the 
threefold division ftai/apx/X dXiysjpjjfi*, ^nffumparuh of vrhidt the 
Oonraptioiis are ti^pamy» Avra0T«4»» d^AoRpoWo. 

I need hardly say that the vtilgareiise of the word **aristOenK>y,** 
tolbhan, not a form of govwnment but a class d society, has no 
oountmianoe from Aristotle or from any other writer who attends 
to the meaning of the words which he uses. A kindred vulgarism 
has lotriy crept in, with still less excuse, hy which the word 
" democracy ** also is used to exiiress, not a form of government 
but a class of society. 


(a) Page 50.—Livy, ii. 1 . '^libertatis originem inde msgis, 
quia annuum imperium consulore factum *est, quom quod de> 
mlnutum qul|jb)uam sit ex regia potestate, numerea. Omnia Jura, 
omnia insignia, primi oonsules tenuece ^ id mode cautum est no, 
si ambo fasces haberent, duplicatus terror videretur.*’ Dionysius 
(iv. 75) very dearly brings out the nature of the consulsliip «s a 
continuation of kingship. He mokes Brutus counsel the Bomona 
fMTodsardiu roSifoiM voXtrdav .... ml rptle /tfXAcvrat Ifstv 
ri/» dsdWttfV ffovoiav, 0tvrtXm In fu/rs /sotdpxvvf lutXnv, 4XXA 
yMT^wripav nyd ml i^tKat>$pwror^Wf adnKv 04tr0aA vfMVffOf^ur 
heuta, wouty yvmfopf fJay dirdrtw dAM Stwlr hntfAnaf 
dvlpthn (ri. bdow, note 00 on 

Le^ure IV,) he disUnctly colls the consular power fiamXtX I 
see that the phrase of putting the kingly power in commission 
has occurred also to Sir Henry Maine. 

( 3 ) 60.«-Som6thing of this divided kingship belonged to 
all 4io curule mogisttates, oU of whom shared in some degree 
in the ontmsiid inrijgnio of the kingly c^Scet Tbeee ore discmiieil 
at length by Dionysioe, iv. 74 ^fhe doctrine of the /mientoei 
and ^ tm ftgiAf hotided on from the days of the Rings 
thtoii^ the whole titne of the Obmmonweatth* undotibtedly 
mode dtetroneiMon to the Rnpiie mote easy. 
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( 4 ) Page Annala, I 2. ** Poatio 

uiiiek eonsnlein ee ferene, et ad ttiend^ plebem tribuniele 
eontentum; tibi militem donle^ populuni aunojuk, cunetoe dal^ 
oedine otii pellexit, ineorgere paollatiin} munia Senatda« magitik 
tratuum, legum, in se traWe, nttlk) adverfii|Dte." 

( 5 ) Page 50.—No doubfc tbeore were caeee in which the powers 
of the Senate were purposely lessened in particular points; ae, 
for instance, by the Lex JlovUmia of n.c. 286 {** Lex Horteniia 
lata est, qua cnutum est, ^t plebiscite universom populum 
tenerent, itaque eo modo legibus exsequata sunt," Qaius, ii^}. 
But there was no tendency at Borne seidously to interfere with 
the position of the Senate as the gowmmerU of the Common¬ 
wealth, as distinguished from its legislature. This is a marked 
point of difiPorence between Rome and Athens, and one of which 
I have said something in a later lecture. See p. 147. 

( 6 ) Page 51.—Arnold’s Borne, ii. 388. ** And thus the event 
seems to have given the highest sanction to the wisdom of the 
Hortensian laws: nor can we regard them as mischievous or 
revolutionary, when we 6 nd that from the time tlieir enact¬ 
ment the internal dissections of the Romans were at an end 
for a hundred and dfty years, and that during this period the 
several parts of the constitution ^ffore all active; it was a 4 ^m 
not produced by the extinction of either of the contending forces, 
but by their perfect union." 

( 7 ) Page 51.—Arnold’s Rome, iii. 63. “Twice in history 
hjMi there been witnessed the struggle of the highest mdividhml 
genius against the resources and institutions of a great natimat, 
and in both coses the nation has been victorious. For seventeen 
years Hannibal strove against Rome; for sixteen years Napokon 
Buonaparte strove against England, The efforts of tlM Erst 
ended in Zama, those of the second in Waterloo." 

This is the opening of the noblest historical narratiye in our 
langtMge, Arnold's narrative the Hannibalian War* 1 nay 
perhaps be doing a good service by reminding the present 
generation that snoh a narrative exists. Of course the comparison 
between Hannibal and Bncmapaiie aj^dies scddly to the.geiiiie 
of the two men, not at all to their ob|ects: Hannibal fought l<m 
Carthage^ Bnoni^arto fought for himself. 



iMottntM m Ml 

^ (8) Bftgft 5ll,-«-3Sro EcHttAJDf no ii»f no fall oiliic«i 

lUid no ono wiio hnd n i'OidkmuiHo hope of oita'ien$hip«*>-tttrned 
Bome, though mote them once both lUHttene end JUthk«« 
indindnal cithtene and Individual ootonie»» teemed inclined to 
shrink from the sttt^ggle. This it a marked contmet to the 
state of things in the Greek cities, where a party is so oonttantly 
fionnd in league with the enemy* It it of coatee not lair 
to oomparo the warfare between one Greek city mid another 
with the straggle of Rome against the wholly alien power 
of Carthage. But even in the Persian War there was in most 
Gi^lMi cities either a mediiing party or, at all events, a 
Hippiaa or a Ddmaratos ready to seek his own restoration 
by the help of the Barbarian. The weakness of Rome h^ in 
that she arts, in the words of Tiberius in Tacitus (Annals, 
ill. 6 ), an “ imperator popiilua" The subject states of Italy, to 

say nothing cd the Gauls, were naturally r^y to Join Hannibal. 

% 

( 9 ) Page 53.—See Norman Conquest, i. 128. 

(ro) Page 53.—^Toseek for barbarian aid against fellow Grei^s 
was a thingswhich was often done, hut it was a thing which 
might always be turaed to the discredil»of tliose who did it. It 
was like Fi'ancis the Pirst and Lewi^ the Ponrteenth joining with 
the Turks against the Kmpire. And the real feeling of common 
Greek brotherhood which underlay all occasional dealings of this 
kind comes out very strongly on occasion. We see it throttgh 
tlie whole history of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, both in 
the tie which kept the army together and in the fellow-feeUng 
shown between them and the various Greek cities to which they 
come on their march. We see it again in the Athenian decree 
against Arthmios of 261eia; while it is tlie pervading spirit 
of all the discourses of Isokrat^s. Take, for instance, his oration, 
or rather letter, to Philip, the whole tone of which assumes the 
Greeks as forming one whdie, and the Barbarians as anotluw, 
while the Macedonians, under their Greek King, are rightly 
enough looked on ae something between Uie two# One pass<%e 
(150) is very strong. Philip is called on to look on all Greece an 
his country, sind to risk evmything on its behalf^mumv rip^ 
*£AXd5a verp&a Afwqs 5 ywrtjonv [H5rakl8sJ 5gdsi sid 

stvSevcMiv 5sr^ a^tfv hptUm As enp Mp pdWra oir<Mi5d(«is. 
Isokrat 8 e indeed was little more than a dreamer; still he is a 
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gbod It is » senlaaie&i of olft ^pi^iili)||i 

B# ik» maiimmi eomm out in » modi siox« |>tikeU44lsiiii^ ib 
ills two iu>b1^ deel&niKms of jC«mkniti4ssy no Qfi«l(4di!09)4t 
tm sm^atod bjr bis mssns, and tbat he vonld do his heid^ to 
i^spondle ihs contending Cb^ powers, th^ lAtef ini|^ noJioo|ttr 
cringe to the harbaiian, Xen. HeU. i. 6, 7. KgAAm y ni^ss 
dxdcodtlt Tp ^Un^tkXp icol TOM hr2 d^pos ^n^<rtotr« 

1 ^ <{ir«lw ddXMHrdrovt fW reH'''£hXi/fat> dn fiapfidpovt soiXastdboOiir 
iMStt dpyvpUnh ^dffum ^ <mdp o&adi, ledhd yt rd otrf dwardv 
SwXXd^ ’AdsiWovf Ntti Aafftieupwitm* iwhrXMtrw it U&i^rw, 
h ft. 14.**oKaAAticpairi8a« oftic i4»h hiww yt dpx(»Ht>«, 
*EXXi 7 mv fv roftRfhnv ftiimrftr dv^voduTd^rai. 


(ii) Page 54.—The whcde argument of Aiistotle assumes Uiat 
the commonwealth will be a ci^, and neither more nor less 
•^neither a mere village nor yet a nation. The three are 
ccmtrasted ti^gether in several places. Thus we read in the 
politics (ii 3, 3)’~8tei^ ft) ry rofovTf nal sdXtt Iftrovv, Sfw 
p.^ sard NcSfMc 2cr( Kt^(i»purpiim. rd iXX' otw ’Apitdftci. So, 

again (iii. ft, 6 ), when be is discussing the definition of he 
says oft yip ft^ nut rc/xsotr* <£7 ydp dr IlcAovMvi^y wtpt^tXw hf 
f nuavrqi ft* Srttt itr^ mu Bo^uddr xol vwra fx** a^ptypo^^ 
pftXXor fdrovt ^ «rdX««)t. And again, when he is discussing the 
possilde aise of a commonwealth (vii 4, 11) ipwm mu rAw 4 
/4r i( HKiym Xiav oftu aftrdpm^ (4 ft) iroXit oftmpKsa), 4 ft))* wcAAaw 
dyer A nut p)r dvoyMtuKt oMptnit^ &ttrtp Idroti dAX* oft edXtt* 
iroiXtrc^v yftp oft ft(pfttor Mipxnir Wt yftp irrpangyftt lantu rw Xh» 
ftv^t/ftdXAovrot «X4ftovrt 4 Srtrrd^tot; 

ihe oppoaite idea to that U Aristotle is found in a gtosealy‘ 
of the tenth century in Bekhart (Bee Franoiae Orient, ii ftUfth 
where ^ pagus ’* is cMned to be ** provtnoia absque muro.*’ 


(re) Bftge 54,'<-Th6re is a certain shade of difference between 
**oppreaieed nationalities*' and ** oppressed nwbiona." A peii|^ 
suffering under an oppreadve government of their own twee and 
t|ile(di woidd no doubt be an ^ oppseesed natiott," but they wonhl 
not be wbai ii^eeUed an <*oppres8ed natienaUty." By m 
*»oppreeaed nethmeUty^' t conceive is meant a people who are 
under a goverainentwhidknot only i« oppressive but isoppseesbw 
in a paiiioular way. The ^^oiqwesied nationality'* deems iledf 
Wronged, because the government under whioh It finds iiMfii 
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nSom jts Mta to cdimt m « Butbn, In Uik «mAi ^olund 
il, Hnn^MF^ oBoe imui nn *<0{^)mMd 

the hmne gomiunflait cl Biwua or of AvMtri* iai|^ bo 
novor 00 bod* no <»ie wouU speak of Russk or of Ankria as 
an **^ 4 ^)|Mrosaed natioi^Uty/' An “oi^foossed niSakaudilgr** lAno 
is a nation whose oppression takes particular form of not 
dealing with it as a nation. The distiuotnm is a real one;, but 
the nse of the ahstraet word ** nationality»” which has quite 
another meaning, ie a very awkward way of expressing ishat 
is meant ^ 


( 13 ) Rage 54.—This is one of the points in ancient pblitka 
which, with our ideas, we dnd it haidest to imd^nrstand. In 
modem times conquest, or snbmisston of any kind, almost sdways 
involves more or lees of incorporaticm with the ctmquering state. 
The country which is conquered or oth^wme annexed may be 
allowed to retain its laws; in the ease of aotnal conquest It may 
retain them as a matter of sufferance; in the case of volnntaiy 
union, like that of England and Scotland^ it may retain th^ 
as a matter of ti'eaty; but in either case me difference of $w 
is a mere loeal difference between two parts of the same state, 
in modem politics there is hardly such a thing as a state urbich 
retains its separate government untouched In all its branches, 
which ie capable of legislating for itself, perhape even of changing 
its form of government at pleasure, but which has no will of 
its own in intwnational concerns, wbicdi is bound at the very 
lemit to follow the lead of an<^her state in matters of peacu and 
war, perhaps is even bound to contribute men or money at the 
bidding of the roling state;. But this was the case bettreen 
Athens and her allies in the fourth century no.; it was the 
relation betwem Rome and her Italian allies down to the Social 
War^ and the relation between Sparta and her Peloponnesian 
allies did not widely differ hom it, though tibeir position was 
certainly more favourable, the state still remains a state; it 
is absolutely untouched in idl that forms a separate state; only 
it is hindered from exerchdug Idie ordinary powirs of a state in 
relation to other states, ffuefa a relation n^ not involve mf 
practical Of^vession toward* any member c# the infeH<Mr state, 
theugh it gives oocasbnal oj^wrtunities for such oppresslemon 
the part d officers of the ndl^ stata A city in tl^i case could 
«f ccutee at any moment act ItsAf, and refuse to obey flm 
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^ the ruHng city, at the risk of being cMutne,^ 
brooght down to a Worse bondeg^ 

I ®r objection, wherW^ 

othirlffl^^ r ^ ^ barmost. proconsul, satrap, bailiff, or 

other officer of the ruling state. But, eren in this case. tbA 

^ ^hiB „7 of ft* .ubj«t rt»te often-wont on a. ZXw 
m^tan n mere monicipelit,; it wee etUl a city wlXh^ 
TObject to tU niUng city. In modern idea*, the inLbitant.^ 
^wquwed or annexed country become enbject. of the gorere- 
ment of ft* ruling state, fellojr.snbjecte of its older membera: 


thii oufT Of IsohreWs bring 

^.ly ^ftical, time wot* (Paneg. 90) r««i for, rir .W: 
Wr«, ^ N rrerp.?. 'EXAiiJa reJocr.* .fre. 

0), he telle him, ^ 

^re«r. .« T.« h oox™', «.! vd;«H, frS,S,,„W5 <««V i^TcAiv 

HKyw * , Ti7x«rom earoiaetmt, <rl S’, imp a’d<r<» ynJLui^^ 

d!!rL"not ft^ J"r*t ■“ "''■i 

bm oX T ^ applied to all Helh«. 

but only to each man s dwn city. He naee it in tliat eonee in 

3rtilfX’ “'t'lr 'li«’ouree(lll, 12i, and elsewhere); 
and atill more strikingly when, in hie discourse to PhUip (72) 

hadT^ **'“’ “ ‘‘“•® **>«“ *U Hellao 

iwia been l^e irarpts of every Greek. 


sLi I (xxxviii, 53), in recoi*ding the departure 

*“ »»l.v epeaks of tha ••uecossiL aut eiftS 

<l«««>di." But Seneca (Kpist 

.^itudiimm animi, qua in ereilinm relunt.^ 
mritatem amuMrarit? Eo peidnota r« eret, nt ant Ul»^ 
^iphHu ant 8n^ hbertati brent injntiam. Kentrau la* emt ■ 
^retoemn d^ K^bim, et re litetnum r«.,S!^mmL’ 



m 

» one of the most striking "|M^t(i of 
^foronee between Friiiiee imd SngUmd, and one of the beet 
sign* of the diff^ence between tlm Frankish eonqheet of Onnl 
end the English ccH^c^uest of Britain. As a rule, the chief towns 
of France have continued hheir nniuteimpted existence and 
importance from Boman and Oanlish times. 'Hief liave not 
always kept tlieir relative position to one another; «dlll Faria, 
147008 , Marseilles, Bourdeanx, Bouen, and a crowd of others, 
have always kept up their importance as the capitals at least 
of their surrounding districts. 'Qio older city Ims very seldom 
^ea outstripped by a youn^ rival, in the way in which the 
local capitals of Yorksbira, Lancashire, Warwickslure, and 
Btaffordshire, have been outstripped among ourselves. Ihe old 
Celtic post became the Roman city, and the Homan city has 
lived on uninterruptedly to our own time as the clilef place in 
its own district. And of these cities a large proportiou«^most 
of those which do not, like Paris or Cb&lons, lie in or beside a 
river—occupy the high sites whei'e the Gaulish hilhfort was drst 
pfaiced. Such are Bourgos, Chartres, above all, Laou. We may 
say the same of Gaulish cities beyond the limits of the French 
kingdom, an Geneva, Tiaiisanne, and Sitteni. In Bngland the 
phienomeim are quite different. The* Roman towns in Britain 
do not seem to have so universally occupied Celtic sites as they 
did in Gaul; and it would also soem that the C^t of Britain 
did not feel that s^iecial attachment to higli places which was 
felt by the C^lt of Oaul. We have a few cities, like JUncoJn 
and Exetef, in which a lofty site has been successively occupied 
by Briton, Roman, and Bnglialuaan; and among these we may 
reckon Loudon, where the original city, with tlie catltedral 
crowning the hill, is really a nearer approach, though a very 
feeble one. to Bourges or Chartres, than is at all common in 
England, And there are many hill sites which the Briton 
occupied, but which did not grow into Homan cities. In Gaul 
the great camp of ITleybury might have grown into a city like 
Laon, and B^hestm* might have been built on the top of 
BinoduA instead of at its foot. But tliat the tendency to occupy 
lower sites is not only Roman, but also British, is shown fay ttm 
sites of at Isast two of the epsoopal ehurclies of Wales, Ho 
greater contrast can be tbougbt el to Bourges and Cfaartm tbah 
tho sttos of Id a nd a ff and Saint David'a Then too, owing to the 
dsstroyiiig nature the Enj§^irii CoQcj[ue«t, the occupation of the 
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towm luu mnm»ly «Ter been ook^tioQA. $oi|i^«f tib* 
Bottiui towii% Uk« Wroxetar 03fd Sikbmtw, $ftd 

their tiiee were never agein oeeitpied. Others, tike «# 
(3>ester^ were occupied afreeh, alter having hun waste for eeveiM} 
centtuies. In everything the centrast betwew English end 
IVeneh towns is one <d the most striking witness«i> to that n^ttr 
gap between one state of things and another, which was ctmsed 
in Britain by the character of the English conquest, but which 
has nothing answering to it in the hlstcny of Gaul, 


« 

( 17 ) Page 56,-1-Thucydides, ii 15, ri 8i vpo rovrov ^ dspawalCs 
^ vw fdwa vdXw ^v. On the whole subject of the change from 
the hilbsides to lower positions, see Grate, iL 144-148. In 
Western Europe there cannot be a better study of the general 
change than is to be found at la Idans, where the Gaulish fcui, 
the Ij^man, and the xnediieval dty, may all be traced, each being 
an enlargement of its predecessor, and each coming lower down 
from the top of the hill. 


(iS) Page 56.—1 Lave ventuied to quote Uie well<known 
Homeric contrast between Dard&ni 6 and llios, as illustrating the 
change from Old to New ^isbury. Norman Conquest, i. 318. 


(tq) Page 56.—Sophoklls, GSd. OoL 694. iv ftiyoXf AtapA 
a*a*Sy liiXovot. 

(so) Page 56.—Hee Grote, ii. 147. So Maine, Ancient law, 
^125. ‘<It may not perhaps be on altogether fanciful idea when 
I suggest that the Cyclops is Homer's type of an alien and less 
advanced civilisation j for the almost ^ysical loathing v^hiidi 
a primitive community feels for men of widely different mannssu 
from its own usually expresses itsslf by describing them as 
monsters, such as giants, or even (which is almost alwayc the 
ease in Oriental mythology! as demons.” Of. Ariat. Pd* h 
The Kykl 6 pes of course are an extreme case; and the tf«diH(m| 
about tbetn» as about other beings of the same kind, meet lik% 
refetcv like titt stories of the Trolls of the North, to some mrinoey 
of tW eerlier non-Aryan imoee whom the HeUtnes most hksfy 
found in the land. 1 ^ the references in the Homeric poema to 
the nations on thewestcoastof Asia, kindred as they tmdouhtedijy 
were, are all tinged by a certain feriing of soperiorityv i>hou|h 
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U fttUy b)r 

«6ttpi4j|B<nkME^ wttik tUi ot tin tiiffidUuw. 

y9^ g«t i»otl0M «ka (ae» xiv. 315} xv. 435-^ay of 

mi^boiiri^ tb» Ttfeesprotiaki and tin hoii^lo 

13t|ibiftii8k oonooived^ in the mxa» spirit. 8(» th« pCftme of 
Ihmojfdid^ throQghont eonorivee the earlier state of Hetlaa a« 
being eomething lower than tiiat doMnibed in the Honerie ikmumi 
( see Orote» ii. 47), but as something of which teacee still 
remained in his own time among the ruder members of the 
Oreek nation. 

(ai) Page in Homer constantly means the land, 

•riue Siwsct and the like, and it ie not uncommonly dlstinguiriied 
from woiXit, or perhaps used as including irdiUt ^-'VoXtp rc srdm f« 

(a a) Page 53.—On the Attic Bdmoi, see below, p. 269. 

(> 5 ) Pege 57.—See History of Federal Government, t. 133. 

(a4) Page 57.—See the welMcoown notice of the Lokrians, 
riStoIlans, and Akarmukians in lhttcy<|ides» t 5, and cf. Ui. 9A 

(as) Page 57.~The foandatie(| of Jdegalopolie (see History 
cd Federal Government, i 200) is a matter of history, and tlw 
names of the towns which contributed inhabitants to it are given 
at length by Pausmiias, viii. 27. XenophOn (Hell. iii. 2, 27) 
mentions that ElU in his time was still unwaHed, and Pioddros 
(xi. 54) gives the date of its foundation in Hie arehonsblp <d 
Praatisrgos, nc. 471* His words are 'ItXcKa wXsiew koI 
vdAnt ehrawm <{9 fiioM mvyiubdqfaar dvojP^o^ihnfi*' ^HXtv. 
Strabo (viii. 3) is move preeiM, and be extends the remark to 
many others among the Peloponnesian cities. 81 4 
srdXtt o5st» hswTO naff dAX* 4jf )ffipa fMim 

..... 442 Bi trers ow^Afhv <2t ri^v rSr irdXiv *HXiv, pifk th 
I^mtuA Ik wsAXdv 3ihww. <rxi3lr 31 sal tots dXXoet vdwot fobs 
ntXmr6ytnfa < m sX^v o6f sarIXcftf 3 «oti}t^ c4 sdXii^ 
dXXh jffifm tmfUffUi ow^^iafa Ixcmtov IsAmqv rXeha If 

in dormpcv a2 sdhnt trwtfninitfnaf elW v^ 

htmifinm fihr U wAvs ^|m0 W *Kfydmv 4ivi >y »& rA y > ITsyfa Bt If 
Aria* A vstf 'e liwr 33 sal TFfpali M 8Ass^ii|8|slfeiv 4 EiUtiirAiar* 
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itt ^ aStm Alywv hri, ^ iKt& Sijftw <ri>*'«roX<b^ Bdfpai Sit i( 
hr^ Avptif ^ i( (Skths* evrtt S^ mu *Hh9 Ik tS»^ npUtMlSvM 
(9ifr«jroX4^ fua Tpvrvy. Tbe different w<»d8 need Strelw to 
exfnress the eurUer etate of tbingfl« 2 %uh, ircptouctSt^ Me 

worth noticing;. The last at least could Vrdly be appUcid>l 0 . 
£^i8, in the Homeric Oatalogoci is the name, not of the dty, 
but of the district; nor is the word nxUtf applied to the Arcadian 
communities, bub neither U 

Kemble (Baxons in England, i. 49) remarhs that “generally 
speaking in Greece the origin fiS the iroXtr lies in wliat may be 
called the compression of the kw/uuu. The dyopa is on the spa<^ 
of neutral ground where all may meet on equal terms.’* He 
makes the remark to illustrate the growth of the Teutonic Gau 
(see below, note 72 on t^t. HI.) out of component marh. He 
also refers to the formation of Borne out of the three local tribes. 

(a6) Page 67,—The four or five earlier communities by the 
union of which the city of Mantineia was said to liave been 
founded were heard of agtiin when it suited the policy of Spai'ta 
to break up a poworfld neighbour. XeiiophAu tells the story, 
Hell. V. 2, 7. In 81 rowov KcSi}pi6ti p<v re rctxof, St$fKur(hif S' »; 
MamV«a rerpax^, m$dirtp yo dpxe^ei' ^novp. Ho goes on to say 
how each village (nw/a*;) ***^’‘'^ separate contingent to the 
Lacedwmonian army, and ho^r well the Mantineian oligarchs 
liked the olmnge, as delivenug them from democi'aoy and 
demagogues. But in the Homeric Catalogue (il 007) both 
Tegea and Mantineia appear as integral wholes. 

md TrfiiiP flx^r, xol Movrirlv*' 

Tluit the same was the case with Sparta is well known from the 
words of Thucydides, i. 10, when he speaks of Sparta as Nava 
Kttipav Tf ToXoitp 'EXXoSov rpdmf obcardsura even in his own 
day. names of the original five villages seem to be given * 
by Pausaniae, iii. 16, 9, but the words of the Catalogue (681) 
seem rather to point to iUkediumOn and Bpart8 as having onoe 
been eqsarate communities. 

4 f <Ix«V ««Uw A«n4«0<ww Nirrw<#r«ir, 

elfiiv VC, Svdpmr TV, wKurp^fUMt rc Mlrvec. 

All these cases, in whkh a city was formed by the oeyNm iff 
several villages, must be carrfuUy distinguished from the onion 
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of tliiB Aiiky to^s. BUs, ID^iiiielih tasA tho urore fomM4 
oithor % actoally joining together noighhouring viUagos, or hy 
eanalttg ^e inhAbtUnU of more digtant plam to rooiore their 
dindlinge to the new city. In Attica nothing of the hind 
happened. The totims went«on as they did beforoi only they 
ceased to exist as politioal communities, and all tlieir eitixens 
reemved the franchise of Atliens. 


(a?) Plage 58.—^That there were Macedonian cities which had 
made pogress enough in city life to be enroUod as membei^i 
thoUj^b perhaps in some degree at dependent members (see Hts* 
tory of Federal Government, i. 103), of a Greek confederation is 
plain from the description which Xenophon (v. 2, 12) gives of the 
steps taken by Olynthos in the formation of the league wliich the 
Spartans put down, ix rovrov imxttpjfiray sel Ta« r^t MaicfSor^S 
iroXcis fXcvtfcpoiV din^ ^A/ivrrov roO Maic<3^voiv /3a<n\€tin, But the 
local divisions of Macedonia and Bpiros ai*e all tribe divisions 
(see Thuc. ii. 99), and the village life which went on e\ren among 
the purely Greek neighbours of the Epirots was clearly the 
ruling life in both countries. • 


(*8) Pa^ 58.—Of the analogy between the Greek fUnMcoi^ 
the Nietfetyehuienm in Bwitxerland,*and the “foreigners,'^ as 
they were often calle^l, in many English boroiiglui, 1 have spken 
more at large in another lecture P< 1^5)* The main point 
is that mere residence in all cases goes for nothing. How little 
it counted for in the ideas of Greek political thinkers is shown 
by the incidental words of Aristotle (Pol. iii. 1,3),^ veXfn 7 « 
oil ty oheetK wov wcAiVts i<rTiv mu yap fi^routot sat fiouAct aotruroSert 
otmpcttw. He goes on to speak of those fUroucoi who, by the 
terms of special treaties, enjoyed special rights, the eonnubium 
and eommereittm or any others, aib* oi iw Sauum ptttijfpyttst 
ovrow wfr< md Sunpr mtl Sued^ta^av rovro y&p lT4pxt* *“>1 

roU cvpfid\ufif imtywovaf mu yap ravra roi^f birdff)(tu 
woAAaXov /Ur o3r ot&l roi^rwr reXeue ol fUrotxoi /utW^evinr, iXXk 
vi/umf irpoarrinyy. This last is the welbknown diw^ualidiMk 
tion of the /liroMoc at Athens, which forbade them from suing in 
any court in thmr own wunes, and required thmn to appear 
thirongh a dtiaen patixm. 

;(J 9 ) Flsge 58,<-U3(miathiiig of this kind h«qq>en«d at some 
attge pt otW of the hietery of most GreoUn eitiee. I quote 
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tlMi nioit OimfcrioQi vm of utt (Ari«I.P^ iii %i 9^s 9m 
fliitnfio)iJ9if y<t«|x4»i^ trclAif^. clow lU^NNNyNjhr 

tQ» ittXXtM y9f» 

sal WAovc fiMToimvt, r9 ^ wp9t rovrm IcnrSir ttA 

mXiftftf iXXk ir^rtpw S^txs^ if SuaUm^ ^ 

(30) Pfi||ie 5$.—Take the case of the orator lysiae at AUtea% 
a f/Jroucoi who had shown himself as good an Athenum patriot 
as if he had come in a straight line from Erechthens, who 6mt 
bad full citizenship voted to him, and then lost it on ^e ground 
of an informality in the vote.^ Phdtios 362 (p» 490, Beklierjrf 
Y/id^tt (thf furii tt^oiw QpaarvfiovXot mXsrtiay aihn^ 4 Sk 
Uvfiwft tijv Stopidy. ’Ap)^vot $1, Sia rb Ai^^Xsvroy rb 

ijn^^pot ypd^crai vap^t^^ ^ 8«0p«^ sal hnl sarcyviio^ ta 
pky 7raXir<ws h Avorms dTrcXaiVcrtu, rev Xoisr^ 
Xpovoy iwf %^0 IcrvnXkfi div. That is to say, he remaioed a furoum* 
shut out from the political franchise, but exempted from the 
special burthens laid upon his class, and paying only the same 
tM as the citizena That there could be any doubt or question 
about granting full eftizenship to such a man shows how high 
a privilege the grant was held to be. On the other«hand there 
is an early case of the way in which grants of citizenship, which 
must have been practicmly honorary, were made to foreign 
princes in the enfranchisement of the Thracian Sadokos, son of 
Sitalk^s, which is recorded by Thucydides, U. 29. b Nv/A^oJScKpoe 
nfr r< rov StreiXsoo (yp^xl^v hroitjtrt sal hdSoKov ror atjhiee 
*K9*pnXov, So ii, 67, tAv Sd&Mcor ror *A0ify«uoy. All 

^ this is made sport of by Aristophanes, Actuum. 145: 


i 9’ vftc, tr 'ASi|va!«r hromodpotmt 
fotyttp iKKUsrof ’AtrarM^lwr, 
wd rir wrfy* bsrtfiikn 09^$*ts tJ Wrpf, 

We hemr much more of this in later times. 

In oligarehic Sparta the grant of oiilzendup was of coi^ 
far more rare and jfwecioas than in deniooratio Athmia Tet we 
find an instance ha Herodotus (be. 35) where the foil Spaiimi 
citizenship ia granted to the Eleian prophet *nsammme and his 
brothw HiSgiaa. But the story shows how rare soeh a favour 
was, and with what difficulty the ^arUns brou^t thmuieltas 
to grant it; Ihrepfi^m 3i irp&m pis dsei W rsg 3eMi hmibm, 
There ^ a kter instanee in tha ease of IHAa 







IJIftn, 49) wbteli diowt Itoir oom{»t«t^«ti^ 
w)i«ii onbegr^aM VM kiokad o 
ak. bj birth. Hdmkleilo^ ms it{» m* firtar 

t 0 ppQiBdiuid the SynwmBan foroet tlutn Dt^ii, an the groam) 
ol hie being a 8pai:4|UL Bi^ erhn had, like Tieaaeiioe, been 
adfoiltod to Spartan dtiienslup, answers 69 cCotIk 
reSf JhyMticove'^fit ci ^ mU !Svaprtd(fev Tout upd^jliiaen', 

eotViT ycyof^ Compart •bw 

the jeet of Oorgias of l^wiinoi (Ariet. Pol. iii. 3, 2) an th4 ea^m 
with which citiaenii were made ^ Lariasa; tatfidwtfi dXftmi* 
tliwHro^ M rm iXfunroiS» rwoofiUmfSt oibw aal Aoponraiouf ro{^ 


. Tw ^fuovpyl^ ir€iroaifiirovt'' «b«t ydp Ttmt Ktiptavwtow^; 

We cannot help oontnM||^ing all ttiia with the eaae with Whicht 
strangere are natnralia^ both in European khigdoma and 
American commonwealths. But this i« part of the difference 
between a city and a nation. The true parallel to the citixenahip 
of Atiieua or Sparta is not natundizationaa a British subject, but 
admissbn to the local freedom of a borough. 


(31) Page 58.—On this ^tawWw of Aftrica, on© of the great 

events in the history of Greece and of the w(wld, see Histwical 
E^ys, Second Sei’ies, p. 119. ^ 

(32) Page 59.—On the momentary tuiion of Argos and 

Corinth in b.o. 395, see Xenophdn, Hell. iv. 4,6, and the remarks 
of Qrote, ix. 462. The expressions of Xenoph6u are remarkable, 
even though they may express only the feelings ol an oUgajrehic 
party, a« they sliow the natural rpptignance of the Greek mind 
to any such tmion of separate cities. ddart^opAop' 

. ir^iXir. to mil ro^ ^»pvf Avaartia^ai mu ^Apyos dvft KspAdov 
^ ri^ warp^ adnw 6 Kopd{«r$ai, mu voXtrstaf plv 
i» *Apyt( pfnixttr, iS«wro« 4 k 62 rp vdAst ftnvutm Bartw 

Siad/icWM, dyArorro rwet a4r^, ot Mpuffw itSta pir o4«( Aim^harw 
«bmu Cmrtainly there is no other case in Orei^n history where 
two oemnumw^ths were fused together in this way; and we 
sboukl ^ glad to have some dcftails at the process, momentary as 
the union |nn>veA One cen hardly understand an actual union 
ot two cities so far apart fiwn each oBser, and there catuu;^ tielt 
>4 ettch a thing as a eonledeiatioti of two. ktork a|^ the* 
C^mpbdnt of tlm discontented OorintbiaDS that thcf wcrt ^ 
letter 4han pArowei to 
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( 33 ) hav 0 traced oat the early histoi^ of ih^ 
two League* in my History of FedeirU Qoireniment Aom^ 
the jfltoliaas we have seea that Oreek city life was hardly at alt 
developed. The Achaian League, on the other hand, was frtm 
the beginnmg a League of cities imthe strictest sense; but thai 
they wen’s cities so small that they had no clance of maintaining 
their independence as perfectly independent commonwealths. 

( 34 ) Page 59.—See History of Fedeial (Government, i. 680, 
The annexation of Sparta, which made the League take in the 
wlwle of Peloponn^sos, must bat’o held out temptations too st^jpug 
for human nature to withstand. But from that time the history 
of the League is largely made up of secessions, and movements 
in the direction of secessions, on the parf of Sparta, and of com¬ 
plaints against the Federal poa’cr brought by Sparta before the 
Homan protector, 

( 35 ) Page 60.—The slistinction in Uerman political language 
between Stmteniund and BuntUs^mt is one which Gi'eek itself 
might envy. In the Staatmhmd^ such as the American Union 
was up to 17B0 and the Swiss Confederation up to 1848, the 
members of the League are joined together on siic^ terms and 
for such piu’poses as may he agreed on, and their common affairs 
are administered by a Federal Diet or Congress. Still each State 
remains perfectly independent in all its internal concerns, and 
each may even keep the right of separate dealing with foreign 
Governments. There is notliing which can be strictly called a 
Federal GovemmenU In the Bundesataai^ on the other band, 
though each State I'emains sovereign and independent within tlm, 
range of such powers as it does not hand over to the Federal 
authority, yet, within the range of those powers which are handed 
over to the Federal authority, the whole body forms a single 
commonwealth under a Government, with its executive, li^[i^ 
tive, and judicial branches, acting as a sovereign and indepm^eot 
power within its own range. Most of the Greek confed^mti^m 
in the later days of Greece seem to have been fairiy mititled to 
the name of 

( 36 ) Page 60.<-*<See Historical Essays, Seoond Seri(M,.p. 146* 

( 37 ) Bige seeoM to have been as targe as Bqom* l^t 

then Vi^ was the great mioreh city of Etruria, just a* Boma WIHI 
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the greAi nowrck city ^ liA.tii:im, So Me|g;iitopoli 9 wa 8 founded on 
the Sportan mareh of Ajrokdie^ But certainly, sotting Etruria 
aeide» Capua is the only Italian city at all on a level with Botne, 
till we get down to the great Greek citiee of the South. The 
neameas of the great Greek ^cities to one another ia brought 
forcibly home to us by the story of Philolaos and Diokl^s, told 
by Aristotle (Politics, ii. 13. 8 , 9), Philolaos was burM at 
Thebes, on a spot from which the Corinthian territmy could be 
seen. Aigina, as all the world knows, was the eyesore of Peiraieus. 
But perhaps the clearest picture the physical smallness—tluit 
in» truth, the moral greatness—of the Greek commonwttUthji 
is that drawn by 8 ervins Hulpiciiis in his letter to Cicero (Kp. 
ad Div. iv. 5) Ex Asia r^iens quum ah -Egiua Megamm 
versus navigarem, ctepi regiones circumcuta prospicere. Post 
me erat ..-Egiua, ante Megara. dextra Pirieeus, sinistra Oorinihus.'* 
His comment is **qua} oppida quodeun tempore dorentissima 
fuerunt, nunc prostiuta et diruta ante^oculos jacent.*' We 
might have looked for tho reflection that all had once been in* 
dependent commonwealths, but that they now all formed parts 
of the Roman dominion. The truth is that they did not as 
yet form part of the Homan dominion. Hee Note 40. 


( 38 ) Page G3.—^This is clearly set forth ui the third cliapter of 
Mommsen’s History of Home. He gives a vivid picture of tlm 
origin of the old Italian towns. The story i« essentially tJie 
same in Italy, Greece, and Ganl; only Italy lagged beliind 
Gi'eece, while Gaul, Ull the Roman civilization was brought in 
from without, lagged behind Italy. The latins b<^n with a 
Marhjetwsawwha/ij and the town, like the British oppuium^ was 
at first a mere place of defence in case of the attacks of enemies. 

Biese Pl&tze, die naturlicb auch zugleich die heiligen Btiitteii 
der Markgenossen einscfalossen und die wir uns Ubrigens ols 
regelmiissig unbewohnt oder schwach bewohnt zu denkeu haben, 
begegnen uns unter den Namon der * Berge * (moni^) utid 
* Bauten * {pagh von pa*igtrt\ der * Burgmi ' (arces, von arcerg) 
und * Rittge* (ur4e«, von urmtt, ctertmt, er^fsb 
Gnmdlage der v<Mrstlidtisohen Gauverfassong in Italietn gewetdeny 
wekfae in denjenigen ItaJIschen XniKlschaften, die zum stifdl^i^Mni 
BuMimatemaeddn erst spat und miiu TWl nocb bis auf den hmi* 
iigen Tag nidbt vollHaiidig gelai^ sind, wte im HariMrland trnd 

1 
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Midi ^luitmen liiitt.'* 



Br«a Bodm itself from beginning, a {»Iaee cf steel^g 
mtber than a place of dweUing to the greater part of ita 
iSo far Borne and Athens are alike; but Athenian francddso 
eonld not, from a whole crowd of cauaee, be extended beyond, the 
original towns of Attica, while circmnstonces allowed the Brnnan 
franchise to be, in the end, extended as far as the Boman domiidon 
was. Ltmg < before Borne had become the head even of Italy, 
districts had been admitted |o citizenship which were ftniher 
from Rome than any part of Attica was from Athens. • * 


( 39 ) Bage 62.—I here accept Mommsen’s view as to the origin 
of Borne. On the tendency of these border districts and states 
to become ruling states over their neighbours and kindred, see ^ 
Historical Essays, First Beries, p. 220. 

( 40 ) Bage 62,—The great legal division is into etves and pere-^ 
The jtJCrs^WHt^up to tine Social War, inoludedi Ai'St, the* 

Uttim —no longer, of course, the old confederacy of that name, 
but the communities which enjoyed the Jua La^i in any part of 
the Boman dominion ; thfse were half citizens wlm had a right, 
under certain circumstances, to claim citizenship; secondly, the 
Socii^ the allied states of Italy, of which we have ak'cady spoken, 
and which received citizenship aftm* the Social War; thirdly, 
the Prfm^idah, tlie subjects of Home out of Italy, who wm^ 
placed under the rule of Boman Broconsuls or other goveirnons; 
and whose earlier institutions, though seldom wholly swept away> 
remained as the institutions of mere municipalities and no longm* 
of distinct commonwealths. It must always be remembered titai 
both the full citizenship of Rome and the infert(m latin apd 
Italian fmnehises could be conferred either on individuaW or 
oominnnitiee in any part of the Boman dominions. And W 
should also rmnember how many principalities and oommoh^i^lthll, 
though surroonded by Boman territory and pmc^caUy dependmit 
on Borneo retained tl^ir formal independence till very late Dikies. 
Thus the Byk^ lisngue lived op tiU the reign of 01ai|diiis, ;aiid 
the mmmonwealtha cl Rhodes and Byzantioii MU the reigia of 
Vespecian. 

ciaioa i. 2 $, remarka that ** laUni mnltiemodis ad eiiMkem 
l^maiwni perteelunt.*’ The peeulhudty of the Xalin eondilte^ 
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18 ^ lAtiM, (hough not oitlMo4| could, if (ho 

condi^oi^ ^or» fulfilled, chtitn ciiUtenahip of right, oriiile 
ind B^nncials^ like the Greek fiXtoucott could receive it onlf of 
epeeiel favour. 

( 41 ) Page fiS.—VSTe have the speech of Claudius iti fifcvour 
of a hurger extenston of citiceuship among tho Gauls, «a it is 
reported by Tkeitos (Atm. xi., 25), and we have the fragments 
of the actual speech, found on a brass tablet at Lyons, and 
r^ted at the end of the devend^ book in OrelU'a edition. The 
<nffeeencc between the two versions is instructive, «is it helps to 
bhow how far the speeches in the classical writers are to lie taken 
as real reports of wltafc was actually said. The generai drift of 
the argiunent is the same; but the language is altogether different, 
and even the particular examples chosen are different. As the 
genuine speech is imperfect, it may, in its complete state, have 
conttiineil more than it now does of the^mattei' which is found 
in Tacitus ; but it is singular tltat Tacit^is shotild have left out 
the very curious story which makes Servius Tuilius the same 
person as the Etruscan Mastariia, which is found iu the origiiia] 
s|ieech. Both however alike set forth the }M)licy of liome in 
gi'adually e.\tending her citizenship iq her aiUes and subjects. 
The passage which I luul specially in my eye may come from 
Claudius; it certainly comes from Tacitus. ** Quid aliud cxitio 
l^acedKuioniis et Atheniensihus fuit, quamqitam armis {xdlereni, 
nisi, quoil victos pro alienigcuis arcelmut I At conditor noster 
Komulus tantum sapientia valuit, iii pierosque populos eodem 
die bostes, dcin cives habuerit.'* llie last sentences iit Tacitus, 
which are also much to our purpose, arc undoubtedly Ciaudian 
in substance, though Tacitus has put them into much lietter 
language. Omnia, Patres Oonscripti, qmc uuno vetustissima 
cceduntur, nova fuero; plebei magistratus p^ist pairicius; Latini 
post plebeios; ceterarum Italuo gentium post I^atiuos. Invete- 
rascet hooqnoque: et quod hoilie exempUs iuemut*, inter exempk 
«rit." 

As for the edict of Antoninus Oaracalla, by which all the 
free inhabitants of the Bknphro became Boman citimus, X am glad 
to find Sir iXenry IXaine (Ancient Law, 144) protesting againti 
the eotnxium tendency to underrate its effects^ ** 1 may be per¬ 
mitted to remark that there Is little foundatjon for U>e opitiion 
trhicb represents the constitutioii of Antoitinus CanicaUii, con* 
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f«mng Boman citizenship on the whole of fa» subjects ee « 
measure of sncaU importancse/* To Bir Heui^ l^ne the ediot 
is of importance chiefly as having “enormously enlarged the 
sphere of the Patria Potestas.’^' To me it comes nu»e home as 
having extended the Boman name to all the inhabitants of the 
Empire. The name Nonumtutt os opposed to BarbarMf in the 
Teutonic codes, and the name of 'P<i»/uau>c, still the true name of 
the people who have only latterly I'evived the name of TSXXipvc, 
are the direct results of the €>dict. And, but for that edict, 
Boderic the West-Goth would^ not have a^ipeared in Saracenic 
eyes as the King of the Homans; the Beljuk Sultans of Ikoniofl 
would not have called themselves Sultans of Itoum; nor would 
the Boman name have still remained the received name of the 
CHtomans and their empire in the further East. That edict 
created a territorial ifowiuro, instead of a mere local Notna. 
The edict, in short, is a great landmark in the history of the 
world ; still, as far as any {tolitionl privilege went, the ftunchise 
bestowed by it was altogether worthless. 

( 4 a) Page 63.—1 n^l not show that, as long os the common¬ 
wealth lasted, the vote of the Boman citizen, in whatever comitia 
it was to 1)0 given, could^be given nowhere but in the pro{)cr 
place, in or clo.se to Home. It has been perha ]>8 less commonly 
remarked that, when the vote hail become of very little wortli, 
Augustus devised a means by which citizens at a distance might 
give their votes at home and liave them sent them to Home by 
si>mething, 1 suppose, like sealed votiug-poprs. So Suetonius tells 
^ tts (Aug. 46) “ Italiam .... jure ac dignatione urbi quodam 
modo pro parte aliqua adiequavit; excogitate genere suffragio- 
rum, qua* de magistratibus urbicis decuriones colonici, in sua 
quisque colonia ferrent, et sub diem comitiornm obsignata Bomam 
mitterent/' 

Of this way of voting one would gladly have some further 
details One would like to know what the mechanical procees 
was, and wheUier any means were taken to hinder any tompming 
with ^e votes on the part of the decuHons. The device may 
be looked on as a sign of the decay of public spirit for It is no 
bad test of the worth of a man’s vote whether he will take a 
little trouble to give it. Still the possibility of voting about 
laws and magistrates elsewhere than at Borne, like the discovery 
which was made somewhat later, that it was possilde to choose 
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an Emperor elsewhere tlum at Eome, is one of ^ signs of the 
gmdiwl polling down of the supremacjr of the loeat city. 

(43) —See Historical Essays^ Second S^ies, pp, 

26i, 321. 

The verses of rfiecenas are preserve<l by Seneca, Epistles, 

«• « * 

XVII. 1. 

" Dchilein faotito lasuti, 

Debilem peile, coxa, 

Tuber adatrue, {j^blienini, 

LubriccM quate dente: 

Vita dwm sui^ertMt, bene eer, 

Hnnc tniiii, rel acuta 
Si ecileatu cruoe, attatine.” 

The philosopher aiHs this ** turpissimum votum/’ “ miserrimum," 
“ contemptissimom.’* The last lines, as well as the commentary 
of Seneca which follows, should be noticed as throwing light 
both on the familiarity and the nature of crucifixion. 

(44) Page 65.—Aristotle however (Pol.J. 25) fully recogiiixes 

the village—that is, as we shall presently see, the ycroc—as a 
natural st»^ intermediate lietweon tho family and the city. ''H 
fliy olv e«« ■nrSuauv yfitpav (n>rf<m^Kvta*«Otv«>eta xarh tfettriv 
iifrtv . ... r) iK TrAftoVoir oiicuav Kott'oiKus irp^rti wtxt* 

i(fvrifji€pov Ktafiii’ fidXurra 51 sara cftwriv SotMtv 1} KtafArj dfrotucia 

sfmt.^ 5’ Ik irAcidvcue taafiSir Koieutt'm riKiiot srdAif. But 

throughout his treatise in general we hardly hear so much as wo 
might have ex}>ected alxiut the y^oc as a distinct element in the 
commonwealth. 

(45) Pago 66.—^Tho Celtic clans seem to be distinguished 
from the other forms of the common institution by the strength 
and permanence of the family and hereditary feeling. Among 
the Teutonic nations the notion of kindred «s)ems to have diiMl 
out very early, as it no doubt died out early in fact, among the 
timrks or ffemeimkn; and at Rome, though the gent always 
remained a gmit^ the feeling of kindred was much slighter than 
in the Celtic elan. Above all, there was nothing at Rome which 
in any way answered to the chief of the clan. 

(46) IVige 66.—^For village communities in the East 1 must 
refer to tiie second and fourth lectures in Sir Henry Heine's book. 
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Of file Weetem fo^oi of Uie Jnstitotioa ;nre sboB find SPOie to’tmy 
a« we go on. 

< 47 ) Page G 6 .<~I know of no name for the rillage eomnniait^^ 
miher in English or in Qmman,* which all translates the 
Oi^k and I^atin names. The Gdtcftleehier of the German towns 
of course answer admirahly, in the history of those towns, to 
the Greek ywrj end Latin ffenU 0 , hut then they belong wholly 
to that after-growth of Teutonic municipality of which 1 shall 
have to speak towards tlie end <if this lecture; they have nothing 
to do with the early state of political developement of which we 
are now speaking. 

( 48 ) Page 67.—On the patronymic names of ttmrk* in England 
see Kemble, Ikkxons in England, 159, and Appendix A at the 
end of the volume. The principle of formation is this : the ejTony- 
mous hero, say Oodda, gi%'es his name to the </ens, the Doddingas, 
exactly as Alkmaidu does to the Alkmaidnidai; the Teutonic 
patronymic answers exactly to the Greek 'flmn a 

settlement of the Doddingas nios^ commonly foimis its name 
by adding one of the common-place endings, as kam or tutu 
Doddingaham, Boddingatiin, which last is actually found in the 
various places named Ooddington, Sometimes, however, as 
Tooting, Woking (Totingas, Woeingas), *fec., the name of tlie 
i/efu is found without any ending, just like the Greek Bpay^fSctt. 
The names which come directly from the name of an hmvufutt^ 
^ aa IVfitdury (Finnesburh), are rarer, These last must of course 
not be confounded with places which are named after mere 
mortal owncra These are c<unmon enough, hut they are not so. 
common among the original Saxon and Anglian settlements 
as they are among the Panes of Lincolnshire and the Flemings 
of Pembrokeshire. And, as Kemble points out, the mjt form, 
being so common,. Iras sometimes thrust itseiC in where il has 
no rights as Abingdon and Huntingdon for Abbondnn ami 
Hontnndun. 

The same patronymic ing, in various shapes, is also found i^ 
many Gontiiiental names. One most interesting class is (hat 
which has been worked out by Bluntsehli und i?«nUS' 

gescAiiiiAts cfsr St4td( *tnd jUnuf*eh($/lt i^Vr^A, i. 25, referred to by 
Hr. Orote, lii. 16), who shows, by tracing the names Gurough 
various forms, that the ending ihm, or common In the. old 
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:S(tk!lidi|M a o^a|i>l4ott of ; m DnllUioitt for ToUing^ 

. exaeUy aoswenog to OOr OUlin^ato and JOoddiiigtoti, 

Aaotlirr ret milt be found !n XH^Iunarecben among tbe 
or GfMHiitehtet hy mhom the land wae settled See the Chronicle 
•of Johann Adold suniamedcKeoconm (edited hj Dah)mann» 
Kieif 1B27)» i. 324. Some of the named have the fwm» at 

WUHnfffmtytefihehtt ^c, 

$ee also Konnan Conquest, i. 562, f. 

( 49 ) Page 67.—On thia uatt^ should be read the essay 
df ^mmsen, /Hs Homi^ehm E^n/mmsn^ in his Ktktumha 
F<pr$«hwig€n. But 1 cannot follow him when he makes the 
^uidition of the name of the dAno# at Athens {XiifiAitBhnft 
XruM<rBiyo\}(t naiavtci.v» for example) equivalent to Uie imwn 
or gentile name at Borne. llatavMvv is not a gentile name as 
auch. It may happen to be so, inasmuch as many of the <th’moi 
answered to ifenU$; but in itself it is not gentile but loeal. 
IlaMtvwi^ in truth is not a naete at all; it is merely a 
desciiption, while the gentile name Claudius or Julius is 
strictly the mtmn of its bearer. Except Uuit the membership 
of the th’-tfmB n'as strictly Uer^itary, 
noiavim would extwtly answer to^ Morgan ap Morgan of 
Llanlihangel nr to John Johnson of Beckington, at that 
«>tage of nomenclature when only the s<m of a John eoohl be 
eiilled Johnson, and when the eon of Kobin Johnson would bo 
ctUled Bicbard Bobinson. A Boman was never described by hia 
local tribe or other local description, unless through the ohanoe 
of a local description becoming a cc^iomea, such as Malugiitensis 
and such like. The Athmiian again w*as never spoken of as 
Ibsumo^, except as a mere description hy which he was 
Introduced. No one would go on saying that Aq^teedcrift 
UoMiiacvc, still less that Ifafavtst^ did so and so; while we 
do say in Xatin that "CJaius Julius,*' and evien that ** Julius," 
did so and so. The arnmn^ent again of the names at Athens 
and at Borne shows the difference. At Athens a man is Aq^noir* 
Aqifietf’dAwes Hiuttrifvc. At Bome he is not “CSaius 
61^ Julius,” hut ” Chius Julius Lucii fflitth’^ Hiea tbh 
fcynomeft, U he have one, is added; ** Caiut Julius l«eU ffllus 
Oscar." It is the Cauar, in short, not the Jviimt wldeb 
anssMSf to the Tho only cUffewnice is that at Athens 

etuey man had a demotio naauh end the dsmotie name sms 
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neceBsarilf loetii, wHle at Borne a maa W iu>t pdovmiMf a 
eogwmmt and the waa ]k>t necessuriiy loca|, l 

diSereuee is really implied itt Mommeen'e ovn remark (p» 7); 

**Bei den Oriedien schwaukt nooh dae gentiUsche BthiukoA: 
ee findet »lch ‘Wti -un nebep etnander; die Italikmr, ror 
allem mit der ihnen eigenim Stretige die R(>mer habmi das Buffix 
•ttM im gentilisohen Ethnikou aueechliesslieh dorohgefUbrt" 

That is to say, the demotic description, not being a mmen 
or gentile name, but a legalized local ec^iomm, takes vaxioni* 
endings according to the name of the dimo» from which it is 
formed; the ttwimi or gentile^me, being strictly gentile, |aklk 
always the one ending in im, answering to the Greek 1 % and 
.to the Teutonic tng. 

Mommsen makes a romaik just before (pp. 6, 6) which is ^ 
striking, and, to say the least, aorth looking into. This is that, 
in such phrases as “Marcus Marci," Ai^fio<r$€vovt, 

there waa at first no elU{tsi8 of ^lim or vio«. The name in the 
genitive case is simply the genitive expressing property; it is, as 
he calls it, a Hertvnmme, ]¥>inting out under whose jxfteetm or 
4 »a(n</ the person spokbn of was. That winch is under the jiotfttm 
nuiy be wife, s<»n, slave, ox, or field, and the formula* is the same 
for all. Caeilia Marei,^ Mnrcm Marei, are the same form 
(“sprachlioh und rechtlicli gleichartig ”) as (Ufer 3fard, er, I 
suppjse, as Marei jm\ If it be so, it would be worth finding 
out whether the formula which names the grandfather as well 
08 tlie fathei*, “Cains Julius Lucii filius 8exti nepos,“ came 
in through those cases where the father was himself still in the 
jfoteetae of the grandfather. 

( 50 ) Page 67.—See the passages collected by Niebulir (i. 327. 
i 606 of the English translation), passages which undoubtedly 
prove that there was not necessarily any real kindred among 
all the members of a p<uut. Bo too there is force when be says 
tint, if Oioero bad believed all the members of a ffmi to have 
a common origin, be would hardly have thought it enough to 
say, aa be does in the Topica, 6 , “Gentiles etint qiit intek se 
eodem nmnine sunt.** Adoptions and enfranchisemmits^ eiven 
if the gens was never enlar^ in any way but them two, would 
be enough to hinder there being any ml connexion by btood 
among all the members of the gene. But Kiebidur is denrily 
wrong in tuferring Irom.this that the ycnles were purely arisficial 
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Mr. Qrot« puta the owe far better when he my$ (iii. 
74) basis of the whole was the hot^, hearth, or family^ 

n number of which, greater or less, composed the gens or genes. 
This gens was therefore a clan, sept, or enlarged, and partly 
fsctitions brotherhood.’^ The description given by Curtins, 
Gritchu^Ae GMchiehle, L 250, would very well describe the natiuro 
of a pane, if he had not made the StmHmvatir and the 
alternative. He begins by saying, “ Jodes Geachlecht umfasste 
eine Gruppe von Famllten, welche entweiler wirklicU von etnem 
Btammvater berriihrten oder sich in alter Zeit zn einer Sippsohaft 
terepiigt batten.” He then mlutions the chief ties, religious 
and civil, and adds, ** Es wai' ein grosses Haus, eine euggeschlos- 
sene heili(^ Lebensgemeinschaft.” Tlw weU*knowu i>as«age 
of Varro, *' ab .t^milio homlne orti ^rKmilii ac gentiles,” expresses 
the idea of the whole thing, and it matters not whether the 
supposed .fEmilius, or rather jEmilus, was a real m.’iu or not 
A yens may even have invented a forefather for itself, as 
pe(Ugree>maker 8 do now; but if so, they did it simply in imitation 
of yeiUe* which liad I’eal kimwn forefathers. Every Julius was 
not necessarily descended from eitlter n reAl or a mythical Julns, 
but the t/ 9 n% Julia had none the less for its kernel a body of real 
kinsmen who either were, or pretended to !«, descended from 
a Juius, but w1k> admitted, by adoption or natumlization, some 
members who neither woi-e nor pt*etonded to bo his descendants. 
In the passage referre<l to in the Topiea, CTieero add>» to his 
definition of fjetdile$y Qtii ab iugenuis oriundi sunt ” and 
Quorum majorum nemo servitutem servivit,” Ilut this 
definition is given simply as the definition of the gentile right 
to inlieritance. In a wider sense, tho fi*eevlnutn who liore the 
name of the yetia was surely a member of it. 0 om{Mire the 
dispute between the {witriciau and plel^eian Chutdii in Cicero de 
Oratpre, I 39» and the remarks of Mr. Xxjng in the Dictionary of 
Antiquities, 56$. In other parts of the article ho follows the 
notion of Niebuhr. 

(S*) —On the importance Of legal fictions, especialty 

in an early state of society, see the second chapter of Bir Henry 
Maine’s Ancient Law. 

, ( 53 ) Page 67.-^In the cases of adoption we commonly fiml 
that the adopted son was already a kinsman of his artificial ^ther. 
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or th« Uk^ Bnt, dk tbft<me hood, tlu^ 
ikfti th«ra sh<mld be lui^r euob connexion; lu^, if tl^ve ^ 
nepbeor <yr oth«r kinauiM vas a« much a stranger to the j^tA, 
Jria admission to its legal and religioas rites nua as ^nreljr 
artifidal, as trhen the adopting pgrent chose some one irIiio,.had 
nothing to tlo with himself. But in eitber^case the adopted son 
became, as far as a fiction of law could make him, ^ real pm 
of his new parent. He became snch for every purpose legal, 
•social, and religious. That is to say, the yens was an institn^ 
tion originally founded on community of blood, but in certain 
cases an artificial kindred was allowed to take the place.of %. 
a.itural one. 

The orations of Isaios, the second and third, f6r instance, 
throw great light on the process of adoption at Athens. In the 
.second, TIcpl rov HcvcxAcot^ xA^pov, the adopted son describes the 
process (18); Totijcrdfitvot ttviytt fM cIs roit ipparapav iraporrtsr 
Tovrtor, Kfu <lc Tot'S 8iffi6rat /«c iyypdtftti^ tcoi cl« tov« dpytmfW. So 
ill vii. 17, 20 , another claimant , describes his adoption; ifik 
hrwrjaaro vlw Ifiv Kot wpu)*' twr avrov Korian^t Kat «« roi'f? 
Ycvrvrac Ktd tU rim ^pAropa^ iviypaipt . , . , kiu imi&i} ^apy^ta 
^v, ijyttyf fit M TQvt fiiitp-ovi *1% tows ycmlrtts t€ koX ^paro/oac. The 
opyc^cs mentioned in one of the above extracts, wei^c the religioas 
otficers of the iftparplai. Guidos in I'oce, who says, vtpn rStv 
ipyuavieni yiypaiftt koX ^tXAxopos’ toiv tftpdropaf: litdvayi<€t 
•tai Towr Apyt&vais koI roiisi iipoydXaKTat ovs ymnl^t mxAov^mk. It 
«k>«s not seem clear whether the bodies among whom the adopted 
son was to be admitted to membersliip had the power of rejecting 
him. Pi*obably they would have it at first, but it would sink 
into a mere form. This, nit is well known, actually happened ,at 
.Home, where the adoption needed the formality of a ^ ettriami. 


( 53 ) Bage 67.-~See note 47 on Lecture II. 


( 54 ) page 68 .<->^There can be no doubt that the political 
effects of the Homan practice of using the gentih^ imm«- 4 s 
the real nemsa were most important. The MOmen stamped a man 
as belonging to a emtain gmis. He could not be spokmt cC 
without himself and others being reminded of the gens to w]Mck. 
he b^emged. At Athens an Alkmaionid himself knew, an4 
everybody else knew, that he was an Alkmaionid, but they ^em, 
not in the same way reminded of it every, time he was spokmii of, 


ju^cm^xrr ji# 

na dmilit tluit ^ gmt effect ei^ the heie- 

ditiurf ebhjmeter which ve seeso etcengl^ muirked on tiie greet 
femiUee. We kiM>w befoieh^d the |K>Kcy which a 
Fabine* n TaleriiW) or a CiaucUue mnet follow. The «aine thing 
reviveei in the Mtd<^e Ages, when enmames revive. The truth 
is that f^re is nothing so realty aristoemtio as a snmaniie. And 
this beai‘8 on n rexnark which I have made in the last lectnre« 
that a real anstocracy can exist only in a republic. When the 
title of a peer is changed in each generation (aometinies^ as in 
the case of the fii*sfc Duke of JLeeds, several tim^ in the 
samss lifetime), the ytntih sentiment may possibly live on 
within the family itself, but it is quite lost among the outer 
world, who have to ask at each stage who he is. No doubts of 
the kind can arise when a man, instead of a mere title, inherits 
the name of Fabiiis, Krlaoh, or Keding. « 

( 55 ) Page 68 .—See above, note 26. 

( 56 ) Page 69.—On the Doric trilxjs see Orote ii. 479, O. 

-Miiller, Dorians ii. 76 (Kng. Or.). The ^int IS that, an the 
three tribeet Hylleis, Pamphyloi, and Dymanee, seem have 
been found in all Dorian settlements everywhere—point which 
seems to l>e fully proved by Herod, v. 68 —it would follow that 
tltese tribes are older than the migi'ations which took the 
Dorians into Peloponn «^3 and Crete. In this last w« must 
remember that the threefold division was recognised in the time 
of Homer, witness the r< of the Odyssey 

(xix. 174). That is to say, these tribes must be as old, or older, 
than the occupation of the primitive northern D 6 ris; and we 
m^y be inclined to suspect that they were olderbecause their 
names bear no relation to the names of the four old Dorian 
towns. Wo are thus led to look upon these tnbes as the oldest 
known elements of the'Dorian people, and it would Keem that 
in every Dmian settlement members of each of these tribes 
took a share. And the name of the Pamphyloi would Seem 
to show that that tribe at least was an aggregate made 
up of smaller tribes. Th^ tribes, or at least tlm 

of, whioh they were formed, went on to the very latent rimes. 
The looal divisions, handed mi from the prw Dorian rime^ went 
mt slrnigtH^ tlmm, like rite Attic %tot. or like the kieal tribes 
«f Borne okmgsido of iht gmte*. I%e diff«ren«»), of course^ 
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that in thin ca^ the divieionf of th^ conquerors end ol ihose 
of the coi^tto'ed went on togetlier, while at Athens we hnre 
no sign of conquest. The answered to <^Tpm and curihr. 
0* Muller refers to Athenaios, ir. 19, for the use of the word 
^tparpla to express a Spartan Ddm^rios of Sk^peis there 
speaks of tritui&is at the Karnetan festival, each of which contained 
three I do not know tliat this proves much. Bat I must 
go with 0. Muller against Mr. Orote in holding that the famous 
pjrpa in Plntarob, Lyk. 6, proves that the ufiai were thirty. I 
can get no other meaning gut of it. Tlie whole passage is 
remarkable, as giving the technical Spartan names for the 
different parts of the Spartan State j ^vAA$ tftvXd^yro, k<u 
v^$avTa, vptchrovra, ytpowrinv <rvy dpj(ay€TCUi KaTaonpravra, wpai 
«pa? dwcXXd^iiV .... Sd/jup S’ dyopav ttfiiv ^at Kparoi, Plutarch ^ 
goes on to explain that ap)(ayirai means the Kings, and that 
dircAAd^fti' means ixickritTia^ta '; but he cannot avoid the belief 
tliat Lykourgos divided the Spartan people into tribes and 
just as it is a common English belief that il^Ufrecl divide<l England 
into shires and hundreds. 

t 

( 57 ) 69.—I think 1 can see something «Df the kind 
in the story of the Pehij[giau inhabitants of Attica in Heix>d. 
vi. 137, Thucydides ii. 17 (where see Arnold’s note), Pansauias i, 
28 , 3, Stralx) ix. 1 (ii. 241). tlptfrai, S’ on lahra^a iftalvtToi to 
Twr ricAacryt^ ldro« iiriSijft^av' ml on wri iw ’Amicwr TlcXopyol 
irpotriyoptv^tjanv Sia ryv vXdytpf. The use of the rare woixl 
’Airwcot reminds one of the remarkable distinction drawn by 
Bikaiarchos or Athenaios (Geographi Grwci Minores, i. 99) 
lietween ’Arrucot end ’Adi/i'auH; but that would not seem 
necessarily to point to any difference in iwce. 

( 58 ) Page 60.—On the Ionic tribes, and the question of their 
being castes, comiNire Thirlwail ii. 6, QVote iii. 69. But there 
seems nothing to connect these tribes with the local political 
parties of which we hear in the time of Sol6n and Peisistmtos. ; 

(So) 3?*^ 6^1-—See Orote iv. 177, Curtins L 3U, who ap¬ 
propriately calls them Or<sj;Nr»ietWm. He contends for^ or 
rather takes for granted, tlie strict decimal system which has 
been inferred from the well-known passt^ in Herodotus v. 69, 
him hi rcn^ hyiutvi mrivift* i% rat To me it seems 
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that Herodotiie meant to awert^a decimal syetem, but that ha 
xsM mist a ken in hie (act* It ie a kind of fact about which it 
ts Tery eaty to go wncmg, as in the memorable case when a 
Parliament of hid ward the Tliird fancied that there were fifty 
thoueand parishes in England The point is that, though Urn 
new Ten Tribes were artificial, made by Kleisihencs for the 
occasion^ yet they were made op of Bemol which were not arti¬ 
ficial, but which existed already. It waa the erils which had 
arisen a little time before from prevalence) of local party-divisions 
in Attica which made Kleistheii|s determine that the THbes 
\?hich were now to form the component elements of the common¬ 
wealth should be made up of districts which did not lie close 
to one another. The tribes are thet*efore not examples of local 
contiguity (though the Demoi of which they are formed are; 
see above, note 22 ), but as examples of the opposite principle, 
they assume its existence. 

(60) Pago 69.—Curtius, Grieetiinche Gegehieftter i. 311, ‘‘Sie 
[the new tribes] liatten mit Abstaiumung uml Herkunft nichts 
XU tlmn. 8ie wnren uichts als die Kiuheften, welclion gowissc 
(iruppen l^dlicher llozirke (Demon) untergeoidnet wurdeii. 
Diese Bezirke oder Ortsgemeinden Im^ten Ikngst bestaiulen; es 
waren zum Theil alte Zwolfstadte Atticits, wie Eleusis, Kephisia, 
Thorikos, oder sie trugen ihre Namen von den Cleschlcchtern, 
welche vorzugswoise in denselben begiitert wureii, wie liittadai, 
Aithalidai, Paionidai.*' 

( 6 1) Page 70.—That is to say, in all political arrangements 
the Tribe formed an unit, w'ithout any reference to tlie D^oi 
contained in it. The analogy of Home would lead us to think 
that this had not been the case with the old Tril^es; for at 
Home the Curia remained a political unit, with its distinct 
vote in the Oomitia of the Curim For military {ntrposes too 
the Tribe formed an unit, though the men from each D^os may 
likely enough have been ranged together. 

( 6 a) Page 70.—See Mommsen's treatment {/i'hnucfut f/es- 
ekicKie, i 33) of the traditions about the three original Homan 
tHh«^ Hamnes, Titiensitt, and—if they be original—Luemrea. 
The original legmid, the topography of which at least there 
seems no reason to doubt, comes out in Dionysios ii 60. ct 
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«ytw WfHT wnu. 

K«W «u iuka^jAt <Mfn^ ^ dUijW, Utmu. «. 

^ »J K<«A^ V«- im «J «f nOariV ™wW,. T<£r«, ^ 

KcurimXtor, Oittp ^ doym xtvrin^ „ } / Tv 

VI«*II I X **xt**n(f* ftal TW Kvptvwy ovBoy. It 

^11 be ««»mb««i that the epwe between thb two to the 
to allow the albed oommonities to give help to one onother . 

(«3) Peg. 70._The diffeience between geneologic.It o„5. 
loMl tnbee u well brought out by Dionyaios, iv. 14, when hr^ 
-l^nhing the ohengea nwde by Serviiw;—’O « TaA.ov 

XT” T "Toa'Mor *re.V.' . 

rfwu. vpf^vW oW Ww, aal Toi. drd^mwv ftuf.^ t 

»U r J -^Pon-riaA, i, wp*,pov. iM. 

^ re, TWopoc T« Tom,™,. ,„ri ei, i^' tavrJuZx^lmf 

^ worn, 4« l,„or„ 

«d>»l wraion of the c^'ing of the 
Kfn« m"^ Pleooa It« few yeora .Her the driving out of the 
King.. Jtomaen, however (Jt^minie i'onciwujm, 72), refer. 

«ui ineV * r [^^**i*] itomsiu recena rondituii. 

eon»^Cinl“" M ««®‘o« Tito T.tio 

tonsone Komuh. Mommsen g words are:_ 

Ubri^ Irir. «ln»wardig.r lU, die mdaten 

Ubrigen Anguben in dicaem Klteren Theil der Animlen, ober 

notiirlich wnr dusaelbe uraprUnglicli joillos uberliefert nnd iat nuJ 

L 1 !**"^" »i‘ *01 SoWnwlcrieg 

^h.!« ^rknaiift n-orden-die Einwmuleiwng dea eS 
tehen SUmniw mua. viel fruher f,m«n , 1 ... ^ der lanritrtSl 
Uteater hanrichtung nwh ihn boniinnt iat nnd dw OewhlS^ 
obiroM ea in den lilteren Fasten keine hervomigonde Kolle aidelt,’ 

doch bereit. im J. S59 in der CoiuHihirt.f.1 «Xinfc'- 

It Blight be anid in nnawer to thia that fomity vanitv Would 

‘“'‘.i*** “*^^*0“ of «>« canudu ^th the 

2sr ^1 ^ • 1 *.*"“*' *“'*• if “‘O fa*"® W I-en. 

SaWnui Mmply ui the eenae of being Titienae»-the atatamenb in 
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Soatoniiti, *» it stond% is clearly taixiitre of two «fcorie»^it U 
not^ eoey to see liow the tale ol their kter ori^ ml 4 arise. 
Anyhow the eceounte given by Livy and DionysacMi set clearly 
before ua the kind of process which woiUd happen in soeb a ca»o 
<~<->the additioii at onpe a Fatrlciau gene and of a local tHbe, 
Iivy(ii. 16) thus tells the story; **Att«s Clausus, oni postea 
Apu Claudio ftdt Romas nomeu .... abBegillot magnaclientium 
oomitatus manu, Bomam transfugit His civitas data ageniue 
trans Anienem; vetus Claudia tribus, odditis posteo novis 
tribuilbus, qui ex eo venirent agi-<^ appellato.’* Tlie migration is 
•ogoiwreferred to in speeches in iv, 3, x. 6 . So l>iouysu>s, r. 40, 
nt Ik row Sa^eWir f^oiv vdAo' oltt^ ’VufytXXaift swl 

BwaroUf Ttroc KAavSioc, adro/toXet vp^ airovtt cn»yy^Widv 
t€ ftty4\rpf iirayofifvtti, »cat pcoI vtKiras <rv](yov 9 ofTotv /svmm** 

trrdirras ifftvrrtotv, oi&ic ^Xdrrove yr«rraswx<^W Toif ovKn, 
hwofAtvovi .... &V0' Siv -q jSovX^ leal & ^fUi% Tc fov^ varpt* 
Kibw avniv voXciac potpav ttootr donyv k^vkiro 

mTaa‘K€vrpi oUmv xiapav t' afry irfiofi0qit(v iK 
ptra^i* ^iSqyrpt sal llurcvruif, ^ fX®* icki/povt Siiram rot* 

vepl avT^'. Sar sat ^vX^ n* iyivrro vvv Xptiv^^ KXat<3u% saXoi^^/. 

The othei* new local tribes, foriuetl out of allies or suliiecls 
Hilmitted tt> citizenship, were added p^Uy constantly down to 
B.O. 200, when the Tribes Aniensis and Tertmtiua were adde^l 
(Livy. X. 0). There is then a gaip till p.c. 241, when the last 
two Tribcft, Velina and Quirina, were addetl (Livy, Epit. 10). 
This uutrks a stage in the history of I'oinmonwealths in geiicraL 
the stage when they feel that they have no fui*ther ti«e<l 
of fresh citizens, and when the selfish and exclusive feeling 
begins to prevail (sec p. 163). But in this cose it slioitid be 
I'eiuembered that those successive additions Imd made the Oj/er 
Itmiu%uv4 reach, and indeed outstrip, the fullest extent of territoiy 
which could be occupied by a single city-community. 

( 65 ) Page 73.—See Borman Cbnqueet, iv. 415. The whole 
histoiry of the word is drawn out by Gibbon, chap. 21 (voL iii. p. 
402 , Mlhnan). 

( 66 ) Pago 73,<*>It is a certain trial of faith to believe that 

the word *<heathen ** h$e nothing to do with the Greeic t^fsdr 
but it is, i» its different feems, good BogUsb, goert HigM^ennan, 
and good OothJo; from 
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(67) Page kkT6 di8«u»»ed thi^ elsewhere ikt some 
—Korman Oonquest* ii. 58 T. 



( 68 ) Page 74. —• Even Anselm is " Anglorum Arehie|>i> 
scopns,'* at least in the months of |ri^men and of the Pope. ^ 
Pa^er, Hist. Nov. Lib. ii. pp, 393-414, liitgne. On the sped- 
ally territorial style of the Bishops of the South-Slaxons see 
Norman Conquest, ii. 592. 

The territorial styles of many American and colonial Bishops 
are therefore, from an English or British point of view, more 
primitive than those which are*laken from cities. ^ 

«k 

( 69 ) Page 75.—I have touched eomewhat slightly on the 
nature of the Hark in the History of the Norman Conquest, i. 
83, and still more slightly in the Growth of the English Con¬ 
stitution, p. 10, Tlie great English authority on the subject is, 
of course, Mr. Kemble’s chapter on the Mark, in the first volume 
of Ins Saxons in England. Before that, the nature of the early 
Teutonic settlements had been worked out by various German 
writers, from Jacob Qrimm {Dtnttche llechUaUertkiim/erf 495, et 
«e(]q.) onwards, especially in the chapter of Waitz in the first 
volume of lus JJeutscfu Verfasm}uf»<j$achichte, DoS Dor/^ die 
(teiwinde, der Gau. Since*Mr. Kemble wrote, the subject has 
been deivlt with more at large, though, on the whole, from a 
somewlmt different point of view, in the gi^oat works of Maui'er, 
Nhdeitmuj sur (leechiehU der JfarA-, IIo/- nnd Stadiver/ttuuwj 
(Milnchen, 1854), Gesc/uchte der Markenve^aesung in Deutech^ 
Imid (Erlangen, 1856), Geeckiohte der Dor/vef/aeeuwj in Deutech^ 
hml (Erlangen, 1866), for which works Sir Henry Maine, in his 
Village Communities, has become a sort of sponsor to English 
readers. The J/itrA*, in its strictness, is of course the boundiue^y, 
the strip of uncultivated land left between the land occupied by 
one settlement and the land’occupied by its neighbour. The 
MnrkgenoeMMcha/i is the body of settlers, that is, in my view, th# 
gene or clan, by whom the land was first occupied. Hm we 
have the lowest territorial and political unit, to be found alike 
in India, Greece, Italy, Germany, and ikigland, and out of the 
union of which with other markt^ cities tribet^ and narions 
gradually grew. 


( 70 ) Page 75.—The common occupation of land by the 
members cl the has been the point vdtieh, 
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g{tM!eil)« ramarcltM of Mauror (seo* 40), aiMi laove 

latoly of K««» «»d Sir ¥L&sutf hat dmim lo fMf inot >4 
a^eo4i<m. tliis ooiuerns me otUy as boing the «wrli««t form of 
name which should nem be uiteied without a feeiiug 
of thirnkfulnees to the memory’of John Allen---o{ whi<di I ha^ 
said a word or two in the History of the Norman Conquest, I 
pp. M, 04, 580, and on the political aspect of which I have found 
smuething to aay at p. 130 of the Growth the English 
Qonstitution. 


i « 

( 71 ) Page 75.-~The onginal kindred between the tnembm 
of the Mnrkgetumetueftflft, allowing, of coum, for adoptions and 
admissions (on which see Maurer, Dot/wr/immg, i 175, cf. 

13), is strongly set forth by Mr. Kemble, i. 56. 

“I represent them to myself as great family unions, com* 
pising households of various degrees 0 ! wealth, rank^ and 
authority: some, in direct descent fi*om the common ancestors, 
or from the hero of the particular tril>e ; cgiheni, more distantly 
connected, through the natural result of inct^eiasing population, 
which multipties indeed the members of the family, but removes 
them at every step further from the original stock; some, 
admitted into communion by marriage, others by adoption; others 
even by emancipation; but all recognising a brotherhood, a kins- 
inanship or ; all standing together as one unit in reiqwct 

of other, similar communities; alt governed by the same judges 
and led by the same captains; all sharing in the same religious 
rites, and all known to themselves and to their neighbours by 
one general name." 

Mr. Kemble refers to the passage of Ciesar, vi. 20, **Neque 
qnUquam agri modum cerium, aut fines habet proprios; s«d 
magistraius ac piindpes in annos singulos gent^^t eognaAmnl^ 
/munum qni nna coieiint quantum et quo loco visum est 
agri attribuunt, atque anno post alb transire cogunt." This 
paesage is, cd course, <d importance m besrbg on the hlmlory of 
the oeeupatimi of land. X am concerned with it as distiiietly 
ptMing to tim Uark^n9tt0niehq/% as an assoctatbn fooiided mat 
khidred# and as actually uiiiqi the word gem in what oah be 
meaiit only for its technical BomM smise. There it Met the 
pastiqieef Tacitus (Germaiaa, 7), casus, nee forttdta eon* 
l^batbWttam aut euBeum larittsed fainiliwftpfephkii^^ 
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wirivli la ralamd t<> by 'Waite (Z^witeftAa L 

44),iai)paaawixiaard»aKo:'*- ' " 

*^Dcsieli aaab ixDdkcrhalb dar Ganudnde koniite di^ IbteHte Uiiw 
Badbutemg babma; Kaahwirktitigen daa Sltem Ztuiatydte 
nHr aaeh noab in ap^terer 2eil Taoitw aagt» date Im i^aar 
der Peattehen dia einaalnen aloh nadi FamlUte^ Wl 

Tarwandtachaltea bildaten; wabrend aabon die 
naoh Htittderteebaften baet^d^ die vorhemcbakide ivaf» batea 
doch auob dieae aiteate natttrliofaate Terbinduitg ihre 
und daa war xaiiglieb, da die ^amiltteiglieder leicbit zur gteteiDi^ 
flebaffcliohen Acuiiedcdimg aicb verbanden, Kinder and 1(%ttern 
tutettinenblieben, wenn ^e nioht znr Auswanderung odetr eam 
Anabancai gendihigfc warden. Waiter aber warden wir auoh niebt 
gelangen; wir werd«t anten aeben, daaa die Famiiie in det^ 
Yerb&iinissen dee Beobte noeh r<ni groster dorehgreilender Wioh' 
tigkeit war; aber alias nur iitnerhalb der Gameinde.'* Waltz 
<|ootes a passage from the Itex Alamannoram (tit. Si, col 33!^, 
Qeorgiteh), 8i qoa oontentio orta fuerit inter dues genealogies 
de iermino terr» eoi:um," where the two ** genealogin *' are to 
come before the '* 6om6s de plebe ista " (the Oaograf 1) and settle 
the matter by single combat. In England we hard the in 
its narrower sense, on which lappenberg (to whom Waits also 
r^ers) has a remarkable passage (p. 583), which I mast quote in 
fall iu the original, because it is so ati'angely cat short in Mr. 
Thorpe’s Translation, it. 328. 

** Zu den sdtesten Distrktsbenennnngeu, welche der Shire vor* 
angingen, gehdrte noch die *Maegthe,’ ein Land, welches die 
Oenossen einee Oesohleehtes oder Stammee, eine HagenscbafI, 
wie sie tm Kriege susammen gefocbten und ecobert batten, sO isa 
Frteden zusammen erhielten/’ [He here risers to the pasteges 
from Oemr and Tadtua quoted above.] **Wir dnden ^ese 
Beteichnung gewbbnUoh sch<m hof die grbaeem stehstsdufm, 
aber anf die von den Angeln beseteten BrorlAtea eavggWtetlti 
dsdi zttwidleii noob im kltera fiHnbe, wie bei der ICwegtIm 
der Meanwioea. Pass sieU eine wirididte, bd 4tet Atigsl* 
saohten jedoeb atm in seltenen Spuren noch na<^»nwniteiidft 
Verwandtsehaft outer diesen neben eitMtider Gesdn 

leehtcarn dureb Brbvteht, Wecgefai, poiltisolie Bttrgseluiilteb^ 
Kkberveehto ond wadtet mit jrm vethndpfte BnytelitelndW ' 
huge tebalttei koiiiitefi«.MifSn one rtele Bdspi^ sm«%(^ 
dee wpitem )IMidtev«» in den KiofteO) Ttitetedkiiltel 
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l^im^eiimltMungen germiiiiiaciifr vm piM 
auf fl|ktfex)iit«mbiaxni»eisen; wittna wir yleicbfalla 
«WwewpBew«^iobk«Jtd«r 

lA«i4at|j|«&tbti|ii6d, die Venvaiidtoeliaft aur ids BeseSeliatmff eiaer 
pornMm Verhmdu^g ttbrigblieb.*' 

See «lsa tbe artioles Jfeai^, Mm/S, mi in iShduaid 

(fte* AHgeltapkm/i^$ vrht/ bowetnM' seeaui wboll)^ to 
sside Kemble's aotions aWat the mturk Jbxt it would^ I thiak^ 
be hard to get over Kemble's fact (i. 5$, 5i) that tbeve iVas a 
^earmCt aad a UwriAmvgh, th^ bill where the of the 
mark* was held. So Sir Henry Maine (VUli^ Commui|itiea» 
175) says of the marht in the Kast: ** At the outset they to 
be associations of kinsmen, united by tbe assumption (doubtless 
very rarely conceived) of a common lineage. Sometimes the 
community is unconnected with any exterkw body, save by 
shadowy bond of caste. Sometimes it acknowiedges itsell to 
belong to a larger group or class. But in all cases the community 
is so organisAl as to be complete in itself/' 

1 need hardly enlarge on the muiid of oyr fmn^atfaers, and its 
analogy with tbe Boman itoumn. But the Teutonic 
/mnUuu did hot, like the Boman, remain tor ever under the 
of bis father. When he himself became a member of tbe State, 
a citizen and a soldier, emancipaUon took place of itself. See 
Waits, i. 39. 


( 7 z) Page 70.-<-The Titliing and the Hundred are parts cd tbe 
ancient constitution which are much more perplexing than the 
niork and the gau. I will only i’efer to ^pd, OuehioM^ drr 
OwJU^m 97,112, 121; Waits, i 37 i Inpjpen* 

berg, L 585 of the original, ti 329 of tbe English translation ; 
Kemble's ch^fder on the Tithing and Hundred; BluntsobU, 
ifttmtt’ tttki JR«cht9g€$chu!hi« dor JSkidf und Z/andocAif/t Sitricht i. 
24; Hmsw, MmMituig, 59, and tbe article Hundred, in Schmid, 
where it is strange to see him quoting the false Ingulf. Waits 
suggests that the passagee in Cbsar and Thcitus which speak of 
oonhm ptigi have aiisem out of some miseoneeption, and f can* 


not help faaoying that where Tadtue (Germania, 12) speaks of 
tbs *<c«iitetii singuli ex plebe comHes " who were attached to Hm 
prlHoesCov judioial purposes, them is also some coiifiMioii,atid thto 
TMtos ndsunderstood a etatoment that there were eowe non 
|iiei]Mi|pt ibom hntidrsd. 
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( 73 ) 76.*~11ie you is ireatibd of by ott por j 

Grimiap Ihuiache BeehUaUtrthimeri 466; Bichborn, ZMidKa 
StmtM- md Ne^d^8chieht4, 49 ; Zopfl, G$8ehiekt4 der 
Jlfekt^-InHitule^ 95,108, 121, 148; Mauror, Ninhitmfff 64 (Ckm- 
porat^ive Philology will hardly all<fw us to believs that ffou iP ths 
same as the Greek yin or y$)—aujl for the history of a partieular 
yatt^ and its breaking up into several smaller yamn, see Blunt' 
sehli, i. 20. Waits (i. 49) gives the definition of a gau —'* Kieht 
von dem Bodeu, der Vertheitung des Territoriums ist dies ausge* 
gangen, sondem so weit die aVSlkersohaft wohnte, reichte i^r 
Qau. So nothwendig wie mit dem detitschen Yolk ein deulsches 
Land, Deutschland, gegeben ist, so nothwendig entstehen mit 
der 21ertheilnng des Volks nach Stammen und der Stamme in 
Vulkerschaften auch jene territorialen Abtheilungen, die wir Oaud^ 
nennen." 

( 74 ) 76.—I suppose that no one will dispute this as to 
the formation of the yan out of imrh and the kingdom out of 
ymtm. Those are th% two essential element# ; about the hundre<l 
the case may be less clear, and Waits (i. 48) seems to look on it 
as a division of the yau. Yet, as we seem everywhere to find 
something between the gmt and the tribe, it seems not unlikely 
that the intermediate association, ^porpia, cMrio, or himdred, may 
also have been strictly on association, and not a division. But I 
do not care to insist upon this point, as long as it is understood 
that in the other cases the greater unit is made up by the union 
of the smaller units, and that the smaller units are not formed by 
the division of the greater. Kemble has a vigorous pasnige cm 
the way in which the smaller groups grew into the larger,. a 
process repeated and continued until the family beoomes a tribe 
and the tribe a kingdom." 

( 75 ) Page 77,—On £atdot'men and Jlltrtioywih 8 «e Kora^ 

Comiueat, i. 679. Of. the note on JKthcdred of Herda, 1^660. 
JEaldmium ia the word used by .^fred to exprees the pf 

Bffida, V. 10. There can, I think, be no doubt that Jftntogat the 
High'Butdi Utnogt is the word which TUcitus meant to ex|m «8 
by Ihut. 

( 76 ) Page TS.-'tThe weQ-knowu passage of Bmla, desoil^ng 
the Old'Saxons, which I have quoted elsewhere (see Konaa^ filosir 
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queslfi i gtrea a vivid pictoxA ci a p«opb «Im> fsltooie a 
sixkglA eUef in trar-tioike only. The SairapA ov Bnldwuim pofc ona 
of irWv own body at tbair head in wM>tii&o~~'* peraeto antetn 
hello, meom aequalis poteutm omnea finnt.” I afaall have to 
apeak Of thw state of things ^in in my nmct leeta«e (see p. 
105), bttt I will itne<£hwhile give a description of the Old^SajOni 
constitution from the life of Saint lebtiin (Fertx, ii. 361), by an 
author of the tenth century, which, if it can he trusted, gives 
a distinct picture of a true Federal government. But the tUange 
thing about it is tliat, not only the nobles and the common free* 
ihen ^re, as we should have expecfbd, represented in the Fsdmal 
Assembly, but also the class below the oommotf ft^eemmi, a chuMi 
of whom I shall have to speak in a later lecture (see p. 161 and 
note 5 on Lect. VI.). But, even if the writer should be mistaken 
on this point, the wliole picture can hardly be imaginary. It 
will be at once noticed that we have here, what is not to be found 
in any other contemporary assembly, a case of real representation ; 
but this is only wlmt we might have expected in a constitution 
so strictly federal. The whole passage stands thus 

** Krat gens ipsa, sicuti nunc usque consistit, ordine tri{iartito 
divisa. Stiu% denique ibi, qui illorum lingua edlingi, sunt qtti 
frilingi, sunt qui lassi dicuntnr, quod in Latixuv sonat lingua, 
uobiles, ingenuiles, atquo sorvilos. Pro suo vero libitu, consilio 
quoc|ue, ut sibt videbatur, prudenti singulis psgis ptincipes pne* 
erant singuli. Htatuto quoque tempore aunt seme! ex mngttlis 
pagis, atque ex iisdem ordinibus tripartitis, singlllatim viri duo* 
decim electi, et in unum collecti, in media Baxonia secus dumon 
Wiseram, et locum Marklo nuncupaium, exercebant generale 
ooncilium, tractantei, sancientee, et fnxtpalaotes communis com* 
xnoda utilkatis, juxta placitum a se statute) legis. Bed etsi forte 
belli terreret exitiuin, si pocis nrrideret gaudinm, consulebant fui 
hfcc quid sibi foret agendum.” 

( 77 ) page 78.-*-On the kindred Frisian S^tuii and tltetr 
lib^ies, see the account in Eiehhom, | 2655 (vol. iih pp. 265 - 
271), and on DitbmarKhen itself (Maurer, ^inUilungt p. 260). 
It was said of its people, in good Kether>Dateb, which ought not 
to need a translatwm for any EugUshman, ”l>e DidtmarsdbSn 
levmi simder Hermi and Hovedt, unde dohn wadt se wtl|en«*' 
Pithinare^^ was oonquenM 1^ Frederick the Becotid of Xkm* 
mark and bis uncle Puke Adolf of Holstein, in 1550. In 1490 



dt t^t land hid uHif]!^ dritdh■ ottiit''j^' 

CbtottU^V^iT^ Jnjhe n«ive Umgm of thodtarfot 

rf Johann AdoJl AdoM Hvod It tbo fewer IK 

****“*•“*«« ooBtpoponuy or imi^T » i 
to fewer of to two event, with whfehTto cSd 
me h^ing rf to book which record, the victorv fl 44n^’ 

“w: ®»‘‘y««nl»BoockWthin.rwharHirtoriMhwOeWhfehtfc 

^^de ri^token ntmd wohtofften Bericht derheiB^ 
•mde wnnderhchen Viotorien .der DithmerwU, mX 
wmhchen nnde whreckliehen Nedderfege Koning Jofem. at£ 

inihr«D.f^^ rT«" “H *®®® <“• '®'> “ 

» .feh' i-n f «fc geloff- undo denkwordiger Ge«hlchte.i 

Utote ftTde ,««geyen unde thogedregen, allei„« de’ 

uuieto tinnrifL. “ 1 ^ otfor Visa eat periciilosa libertia 

end end. w,th the chronogram, ■• MthMarcIae 

• A 

Fcdmll^ M.-When I come to go on with m; Hietorv of 
Federel Oovemment, I tymt to deal—far better ton I muM 

graded .nth .nch a blan of mythical glory a. to thrS 
|K>litloal histoiy is perhaps even more instructive. 

.ubto^hl lu**^ to, 

ortr«c«i^), h^ed Dm AUmhum^ and the second headed 

“'2“^ “ dutoring Sg^^ 

w«a to Umar and ihcitns, into those greater ' 

a»J^ Ae., Whwt play to chfef fart in to StW of to^S" 

o*nttoyB.o. ^Zeuea'a worda ($0d) are.w i™ 

•‘ fe n wwtBcbon Qetmanien weichm iWt dem Aitlaii* to " 
<Wtt« Jahrimndcrteiiacdi naduach dio^Matonto^to : 


imeoMB fit m 

%X!4^ ftber X>l» 4«» 

Mon sleh liior in gitMo Wkfm 
4mm tT|it«rMiod fUr dio folgeiMio Zm% blfiHkoiid wM 
Ztt X7mg09<ii4tuiig im Xnnom kommt oin Fartdrttiiig^ ge^ 
dfg UttOCMi ITagebiuigon; di^ nooon Tolknr bnbon oueb ihre 
firtUieron tSiifeogoftndolt und in erwoitomdom Strobon n«eb Auastn 
in none StoUungon (brtbewegt/* 

(So) |*age t9.<-*B«8ide€ our own («laad, this doocription ^outd 
Apply to the lands between the Alps and the Xlanube, and to all 
Teutonic lands on the left bM^ of the Khine. The Homan 
eities*^ved on. and the n^ghbourhood of the HoinanoOHspeiUdnd; 
lands mast hsTe had some induence; otherwise the phamomena cl 
these lands must have been nearly the same ad those of Britain. 

(8r) Page 79. —Bomething has been done on this head by Bir 
Henry Haine, in the lecture on the Process of PeudaliaatioUf the 
f^th in the Village Communities. But the growth^ both of the 
manor and of the ecclesiastical pariah, needs thoroughly working 
out. Both of course are innovations; butWawym*s deal witii the 
niurk just a^they deal with the kingdom, and assume the lord, as 
tliey a*tsuiue the King, to be the root and source of evmrything^ 
instead of being a comparatively late fbiruder, who has crept in 
unawares. But the process by which the pmish {wiest came to 
be the president of the Mmteg 0 m 6 t —^for such, one cannot doubt, 
the paidsh vestry really is-~mast be stranger stilL , 

(Sa) Page SO.—We Jiave tbe fact that the word Om is not 
found in English of any date. And we have the facts that the 
word aftire, which answers to it, does not mean an aaaoeiationi. but 
a division (from sctnui, s/iseir), that it Is applied to other and 
steaBer diviidons besides gaum m counties, and that in the sense 
of ffoug it is found as early as the Laws of Ine, On the 

other band, the Mtre is called in latiii yngns, the same wiwd 
which expresses the Contittential pan; and it forms, Uke thepaft, 
^ division out of the onion of which Uw kingdom is made Up, 
If 1 rigbBy nndersta|id Hr. HemWs efaspteU on the '<01 or 
i^gau and tbe eftirv are tbe samedivisiottlooked at fvc^ 
iiM Cerent pidnis of view. The gnu becomes a dike whed It 
bpeoniee part oi a larger whole; or again when, as happened, to 
nmny of the CUntinentsd pommy a igau h cut up kdw savetdl 
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sttAller or has its boundaries otbeaivise tlUWt 

irbori the great Thwgm was divide^ the aM tbe 

other snuiUer ifmen wbicb were made out of it^ wov^ be UteKdlj 
iMre $—parte «Aer» off from a greater whole. It is certain too 
that, though we find the word sefr^M earfy as the time of Ib^ it 
is only from about the tenth century that we find it aoltMdly 
added to the nam^ of districts. It is certain also that there 
are many English counties to which the name ahir» has nerer 
been aj^lied down to our own times. It, is further certain, as 
Mr. Kemble has shown, that we hare traces of earlier divisions 
—divisions earlier than the ^enth century—which sometimes 
agree with, and sometimes differ from, our present divisions. (See 
Kemble, i. The inference I make from all this is the 

same which I made in Appendix £ to the first volume of the, 
Norman Conquest, namely that those shires which are not called 
after a town, but which liave a territorial name of their own, 
aie strictly giimm, ov, vrhen they are mediatised kingdoms, groups 
of ffuum. Thus, in Kent and Sussex, the lathe and the rape, 
divisions between the hundred and the county, would answer to 
the gau. Elsewheref where the county is called after a town, 
it is strictly a shire, something shorn off or otheipvise divided 
afresh. Thus, as 1 have tried to show in the Appendix already 
referred to, the Mercian* counties are strictly shires, divisions 
mapped out afresh by Eadwanl the Elder, after the recovery of 
the country from the Danes. Thus again, we do not hear of 
Yorkshire by that name till the second half of the eleventh oen« 
tury. It was a shire, shorn off from the original Northombm^laud, 

' part <A which still kept the elder name. And it is a shire which 
was further shorn into smaller shirtee, one of which, Bichmondh 
shire, could not have borne that name till the foundation of Ei^- 
mond Castle after the Norman Cbnquest. But, on the othor band, 
looking on Yorkshire in its older estate as the kingdom of IMra# 
we may look on it as made up of earlier gauen, Elmet, Clravii^, 
Olevelaitd, and so forth. The gati, in shcat, is a natural assCN^ 
tion; tlw shire is an artificial division. The two may # inaynot 
ooincidin But they very often do, and, in any case, the al|j«e fs 
the dhrishm whi<dt answers to and represents the gest, etnn when 
it riqwetents it only by way of supidanting it. t 

In the Appendix of which 1 have already spoken I hat^ said 
something about the naesee of particular counties. I have hot 
mentioned ther^ though I think I have mecttimied it tisewb«r% 
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tM fti Ohroiil Mid in tlw ILxcheqtaflr Doamdnx, Btvoa- 
»]um h njwken m » mcn(p^«m»e^), white Sotuemt 
•ad 001 ^ the tribal namee (wi <Sboi<>nastoti» on iterweten). 
And thia is ^e mote remarkable, because in Uie Gxeter Domes* 
day we do eomettmee find soetea name as ** Summersetie nm,** m 
^e nse of the tribal ftwm in the Exchequer Dome&y has 
the force ot a oorreotion. 


Whetwer, as I think really is the case in one or two instances, 
a modern Frmich Department exactly answers to an atleieut 
duchy or county, the distinction between the two would be exactly 
^he as that between the yan*and the sbire, and in the other 
ease, when an ancient province was shorn into several deport* 
meats, we see the creation of shires in the literal sense. 


( 83 ) Page 81.—See above, note 79. 

( 84 ) Pige 81.—See Norman Conquest, i. 25-97. I have 
there qttoted the description given by Henry of Huntingdon of 
the growth of Fast Anglia and Mercia^ hut the passage of 
William of Malmesbury (i. 44) there refei^4d to is worth giving 
at length Annie enim uno minus centum, Northanliimbri 
duces oommuui hahitu conienti, sub jmperio Cantuaritarum pri- 
ratos agebant; sed non postea stetit haw amhitionis oontinentia, 
sen quia semper in deteriora declivits est humanus animus, seu 
quia gens ilia naturalitor tnflatiorrai anhelat spiritus. Anno itaque 
Dominicm incamationisquingentesimoquadnigesimo septiino, post 
mortem Hengesti sexagcsimo, ducatus in r^num mutatus, M^na* 
vitqne ibi fwimus Ida, liaud dubte nobilissimas, estate et viribus 
integer; verum utrum ipse per se principatum invaserit^ an ationiiu 
oonsensu delatum snsoeperit, parum definio, quia est in abdito 
veritas: csstemm satis constat inagna et veUwe prosapia ortum 
dum, purte et deliscatis moribus^nultiim splendoris generoste con* 
tttltese nataUbtts.’* 


( 85 ) Page 82.—Ihe truth that the Teutonic element in French 
eodie^y aaswers to the Bomance dement in Iktglish is somewhat 
dtegweed by the fact that, for some centurtee past, it has been 
lasbHmrfor English to borrow a crowd of Fremfii or IsM ’ 
wnr^ wdiile Hie niimbm^ of Cterman, English, or ottew Tmukmic 
wofde whidi hare found ihdr way into French diWtUg the smite 
period It OcmiNiiFaHrd^ mnalt But^ if we look to thoto woide 
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w}4^ make ^ ml rabttAnce of I«i|)gii*|iM> 'W nM 

m that ^ umhgy i$ a petlooily tme 0tua Tlivra 
<2ii« 4il!«mce« In Bnglisb we Imye two» perluitw 
of Bomanoe words wkieb have become tkoron^bib'' lutttbniidilsid*^^ 
jUrwtot admitted to the foil fitiimhi^H>-wli^ in IVmmh thc^ is 
only <nil such class of Teutonic words. number of TmiMndo. 
words which made their way into the latin of Gaul dining the 
time of the €k>thic» Burgundian, and Biaakish nonqtte8t«^ and 
which survive in the modern Provencal and French tongues^ is 
really very large, far largm* than any one would think at 1G^ 
night, far larger than the numiber of Celtic words which Jbav/ 
crept in on the*other side from the native languages of the 
country. Still, large as the infusion is, it is merely ait infusion, 
and it in no way affects the essentially Batin character of the« 
two modem languages of Gaul. But this Teutonic infusion into - 
the Bomance of Gaul anfiwers to a threefold Bomanee infusion, 
into the Teutonic of Britain. There is, first of all, the ha]f*dozen 
words which the Bomans left behind them, and which the 
English took up, just as we now take up native names for native 
things in ludia and disewhere. Secondly, thmre is the larger 
group of Batin words, either ecclesiastical or expueSsing some 
foreign idea, which came in between the coming of Augustine and 
the coming of William, fhese two together would be outnum*. 
helped over and over again by the Teutonic—that is the Frankish 
''^infusion in French. This is the natural result of the difference 
between a destroying conquest, like that of the Ei^lish in 
Britain, and a colonising conquest, like that of the Franks in 
Gaul. But the tables are turned the other way by the third,, tkw 
Korman, infusion, under which 1 reckon those Bomastce words \ 
which it needs historical or j^ilologioal knowledge to recognise lof . 
Bomance words, as distinguished from those whioh, by 
endittge or otherwise, betray tlgdr foreign cwtgut at 
AU these three classes must be looked on as thorou^y natund* ' 
ised in English, just as the Frankidi words are natnoeliaed la 
French, itat one of the gradual resuBe of the Kcsiman l^imqfkeet 
and of the establishment of French lor a while as the ,|»oBte 
speech in Bn|dnnd~^venis to which thme is no pmelNi In 
France aftsr it became jFranoe«-~im« bean to est a Mikm «l 
bringing in Bomanee words, and esea Bomenee eBdtaf% |nto 
EngUsh, while nothhig has ever set the Isshion et bridjpi^f a * 
German or EngUth-^ distingnished from ah 
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iufuikili ^Sklo ]|!piEttidb# iusfeano^ db ntoi Kdm^o to #44 O* 
BoxMObo mMiig to » Toufcoiiio loot, and thua to ttiako aot^h 4 
moogvoi wofd at whilo tronoii adoiita atudi « word «a 

does not add on tbo anting ing to rooti ol ita own. 
»tiU tbo gmter Rt^piAnee inluilon in Rngliah, and tko le«a«r 
Tentobie inlasion; in BVenoh, botl^ remain infnaiona, and do not 
affect anbatahce of langnage. WHh a Kttlt care, 

teutonie words may bo avoided in French, and with aomewhilt 
more care, Bomauoe words way be avoided in Engliali. The 
^opposite process in either langoa|B is impossible 
• 

( 86 ) Fage 82.—The transitional days of European history, the 

days of the ^yandering of the Nations and of the Franhish 
dominion, will not be fully understood as regards Italy, unlwas 
we bear in mind that Venice belongs, in all but geographlml 
position, to the eastern side of the Hadriatic, and not to the 
western. The Venetian islands are the one piece of the earlier 
Western Kmpire which escaped Teutonic conquest. re» 

mained part of the Eastern Empire—^/M»^8e3Xot «b«u ro& 

'PcMfiauai' j3a<rtXltt>f-*>till they were strong enough to build up a 
dominion o# their own at the expense of both Empires. 

( 87 ) Page 83 —See the Essay on Ancient Oreeoe and Medheval 
Italy, in Historical Essays, Second Serke. 

( 88 ) page 83.—Nomenclature alone, without any help from 
recorded history, is commouly enough to tell us which of our 
towns are of purely English origin. A Roman site most com¬ 
monly makes itself known, if not by some corruption of its earlier 
name, at any rate by the word Cetu^ in its vinous shapes. Of 
most of our purely i^glish towns, tike Bristol or Oxford, all we 
can say is, that we ffrst hear of them at a given time, without 
having any record of their foundation. Of cabers, tike Taunton 
in the eighth century, like Uie long string of places fottided by 
Eadward and i^helffied in the tenth emitury, we know when 
they became fortresses, but it does hot follow that that was tha 
time wben they ffrat became dwdhngs of men. Anothmr dues of 
tewna grew np round some great monastery, or, more rarely, as 
at WeRi and WaHham, round a aeeular ebureh. In the eases of 
IjKhham in the tentli century andKewffatisbury In thelhirteentit, 
ohurch and <dty were fomHhsd tether. But we hawe feie towne 



^ ifoTsa oir : 

'in q! which we cm aa$e\f cay^thal they wiNce eeih«i i&tp 

beingr like the cities founded by the Successors of Alexendi^r et 
the personal bidding of a King. Such howeyer is KingetoiHm* 
HttUf the work of the great Bdward^ and such tdso are several ol 
the Welsh towns. In filuntschii, und RediU^csehiektc det 
Stadt und LanJtehcift ^Urteh, we can trace out the steps by which 
a city arose out of a royal house, a monastery, a church of secular 
canons, and a primitive Marks/enosietmhqft, all standing side by 
side. 

( 89 ) Page 84r.—On the Five troughs, see Korman Conqpest/ 

i. 61; and on Lincoln, the greatest of them, iv. 208; on Exeter, 
and the chance which it had in 1068 of becomiiig the head of 
a confederation of boroughs, see iv. 138. , 

( 90 ) Page 84.—The whole history of Born, the greatest 
example in modem times of an inland city ruling over a great 
collection of subject towns and districts, is throughout eminently 
Koman. JuUbeck, on the other hand, the head of the great 
commercial confederacy, as natumlty suggests Carthage. 

( 91 ) Page 84.—^On thisk phrase, the proper title of the old 
Swiss Confedemtion, see Historical Essays, First Series, 352. 
The name “Swiss" and “Switserlaud," though they had long 
been in familiar use, did not form port of the formal style 
of the Confederation till 1803. 


( 9 *) Pago 84.—Verona, I need hardly say, is Di»(irieh$hm; 
and I have seen the Burgtmdian Bern called “ Verona in monti- 
bus." The two names must surely have the same origin. The 
identifioation can hirrdly be so purely artifkiai as that whteh has 
turned Bormio into IfeniM. But what is the real origin! One 
thing alone is certain, tlmt Bern has etymologically nothing to 
do with bears. 

( 93 ) 1*^8® 85.—-^fiiis is a subject which I must some day 
find an opportunity of discussing at length. 1 trust that X 
have shown, in a paper in Hacmillaii^s hlagaiine (July 18T0), 
that the handing of Boman institutions to our own fiMefathers 
ia tdm|dy impossible; but I find that, since then, the writer 


tS(J9vm lit ill 

Agaixisti I then ergnedif Mr. H. <7. Ooote, bM ngida revived' 
th^ noiioxkt and sai^iorted it with the same <mHou« ^neihilitj 
aiiainet l>r: Brentano* in a ^pcr on the Ordinaaeec of «oiu» 
Seonlar GnUils of London^ re|«rtnted from (i|te Tranwictioii# of 
the liondon and Middlesex Aivhieological Society. 

( 94 ) Page $7.-..See Historical Essays, First Series, pfk. 1&3, 
154. 
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(i) pAg» 89.“-ilee ftbore, note 22 on Lecture II., end Bryce, 
Holy Boman Empire, 192. 

(a) J?ftg0 89.—Bryce, Holy Roumn £2inpire, 233, 

( 3 ) —This is fclie way in which the comparative and 
euperlail^ fieuriK*vTtfM$ and /WtAsiVaror are used in the Hiad. 
Thus, iac. 69;— 

'Arffitn* vt al*' ApX<t /v<n. 

Koi ^osr^Ttt, ivvw 0eurt\tiTtf4t tifki. (tx. 166.) 

it yty*^ *1 cmv. (x. ^0.) 

I do not profess to say off-hand that these forms are not to 
be found elsewhere in Homer; but it is certainly worth noticing 
that these three passages all come from the undoubtedly 911^ 
plciotts tenth book, and from the ninth, which Mr. Oroie 
suspects, though 1 hold that Mr. Gladstone has mmle a good 
defence for it. The Homeric phrase is copied by Tyrtaiosr 
Fragment iii. 7, Oil’S* *l TarroXiSfu H^Xoirov jScurtXaV^iov ittj. 

(4) Page 90,—Warttemberg, as not being the name df any 
nation or tribe, or territorial division, nor eren, tike Hannover 
and Naples, of a city, is surely the strangest royal title Rml sfver 
was h«(^ of. i^s for the true Saxony and Bavaria, pae mij^t 
be inclined to cal! them, not so much divisions of Um German 
nation, as nations whoee union went towards forming the 
Omrmaa natron. But it (dunild always be remembered that even 
modem Bavaria in no way answers to an^enb Bavaria, while |hft 
modem kingdom of Saxony has not a rood of ground in oomnion 
with the Saxony whieh was ««tbdued by Gharlea the Qreatr 
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96.^1i mti»t be tennembered tbet tlie etigiti et Oie 
OengtUMt And oi tbe XbUiaA Uegdems we« ^eifce dtSereat* 
tbe fburelisotfy Oetmoik king^w, Bjumorer, Bexen^i Beverie, 
eiMl erose witbiii liiHliif meoMMiy by Uie bieekieg 

up d the endent ^"ngclom ^ Qermany. But the kingdoms 
ol $ei4ittie end Two Sicilb»8» tboogb pert of wbet betl 
eofile |Ki!|niliurly end {weeticelly to be looked on es Itely> end 
iboni^ the centinentet Sioily eetnelly eontelned the oldest Iteljv 
were not formed by eny diememberment of the ttelien kingdoin. 
Th^ Biose in lends beyond its borders. Hie crowns of ^cily 
end ^hudinie, as distinct kingdolns, helped^ elong with those cl 
Borne, Qermeny, Italy, Burgundy, end Jerustlem, to meke up 
the serenfold diadein of Fiederick the Seoond. Bardinta end 
Sicily answer rather to Bohemia end Pmssia, kingdoms formed 
beyond the bounds of the proper German kingdom; and the 
application of the Sardinian name to the continental possessiotis 
of the Sardinian King, which was not nneommon b^ore Pted- 
mont grew into Italy, answers very closely to the process which 
has carried the Prussian name to the shores of the Elbe and the 
Hhine. In both cases the King’s, title vAis taken from a small 
and outlying part of his dominions. 

(6) Page 90,—A King for a term seems unheard of, axiN^ 

in the case of those mere survivals of kingship of which X have 
spoken further on< The reason no doubt U that it is felt that 
Jdngship, from the reason mentioned just below, conveys a sort 
of eharacter The King might be deposed, but his 

deposition, though legal, was an extreme and unusual measure 
which was not oontmnplated on his admission to his oSce, He 
holds hte <dBce for life, subject to the unlikely chance of this 
etxtrame power being exercised. Such a tenure as this Is some* 
thing difEereni in kind from a tenure for a tmrm, or during 
pleature, or even “quamdiu bmie se gesserit.” 

(7) Page 9I.<~Oa Cnsar’s desire to be a King, see Merivale, 
ii. 465, The dietatosahfps of Sulla and Gesar would answim to 
Wbat Addaiotle calls (Poi lii. 14) dUnffon/nk, and dednes as 
a^per^ ttposedf, and whielt forms one of the vaHottt Iditds of 

i ktogjhlp which be reckons up; but the dUtvfmtnU was not 
nacMMSrily beld las life; 6^ of plv && fiumf 
el Hk ti(p¥at$kkmd xpieue 4 So l>hMi|sics (f« 75), 
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be ie trying to com|xkre the Itcnaen diotatonihil^ 
ttIov^tv 9 r«/a, ot yitip tdarvia^/rai KaXovfUOfoi vvff 
^ ^ Urroptl S>«6^pain6tf fms 

^aw rSfMvm’ tk>ov»To £’ a{kov« a{ oHr’ tit iifMrrw 

oSrt trwfx^ Katpoti% Wrr 

ir4<rw xfi6vw. In his next chapter he goes on to discnse othcnr 
cases of a temporary revival of kingly power under other names i~ 
^yKi(wTQ irapdytty vdXtv rkt fieurt^xtcht ital rvpawmkf i^owtait tk 
niffw, ^vofutert wtpuitXvfrrovrtt airat timptwntpo^, QhirraXol f$iy 
yhp ipyovt, [why not rayovc; ] AoNC&HftoKMH Si ipfUKrrht miXov»t<«,^ 
^fiovfuvtH Tvpwvovt fiaxrtkflt airoiit xoAstv* ^ o£S’ Scrtov <H^iaw 
iiripxw, fir xariXtSrav iiovaias opKOtt itai dpatc hnSttnrtffdvrtav 
rawat irdAtv ip.fr^w. in either case, whether the office was 
held for a time or for life, the holder of it was not necessarily ^ 
succeeded by another aUrvian^rqt, In truth the Roman Empire, 
down at least to Diocletian, was in form, as being in each case 
the subject of a special grant, a government of the same kind. 
A regtilar magistracy for life, such as that of the perpetual 
•Clonfaloniere in the reformed Florentine Ck>nstitution of 1502, 
is by no means \isual! The S)>artan Kings and the Venetian 
Doge are not exceptions. The King and the Doge were not 
mere magistrates, but princes, though cut down to the lowest 
amount of power. P»*ieatlr»oods, both at Rome and elsewhme, 
were commonly held for life; but that was because they were 
not magistracies. 


( 8 ) Pag© 91.—See Allen on the Royal Pji'erogative, 93-98, 

( 9 ) Page 91,—-Wait*, DtuUcht Ver/oMaagsgescAteA/e, iii. 81, 
Bei den germanisdben Volkera, kUnnte man sagen, erlangte sie 

fUr den christlichen KOnig eine iUmlicbe Bedeutung, wie in 
heidnischen Zeit die ZurUckfUhrung des konigUchen Gesohle<ffit 8 
auf die O^itter gehabt hatte.” 

s 

( 10 ) Page 92,—Inquiry into tlie Rise and Growth of the 
Royal Prerogative in England. By John Alien. ISf^ editioili, 
London, 1849. 

(xi) Page 92.—&k)e Allen, pp. 14,172. 


(xa) Page 93.—See the well-kaova verses in the DiSMl 
103) about the descent cl the aeeptre, wMch, if they do nethlng 
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else, iliow distinctly to my mind Omt tho story of the tyditMi 
oiifpA of Fslops is no real primitive Ii^nd, C^. L 277 

M'tr* IlsAffSv, i4K* 4pt^4ntrm $iurA%t 
i9Tt0i^r, ^vet »9 wt^' fftfM/tt Tijiiiti 

ainnrT«^«» »it9t\ths, Z*itt tttmtp. 

ti. 205: 

#fr ^wriAfvt, ^ ISw«r< K^rob vmc iiyirvAo/t^rfw. 

T* tSi $4fU9rat, Imi vfitruf fia9tA€4p.J 

J}at the whole Iliad is full of such^wisfiaffos. 

It » curious to read the comtuonts of DiAn Cjjrysoatom on the 
Homeric words. They are thoroughly clmracteristic of an age 
when Homer and everything else liad l)ocome a of tuot*e 

rlietorical display. His words (i. . 1 ) jire : imve yoft oSy KoXm <riv 
dAAixs irXfMWir ifioi &jKca% aat TOero iiftif, ^ oi’jj avaimt« 

iraptt Tov Aios lj(pvTa% to crtnprrfmv ooSc W/v raimfy^ dXAu 

TOW? dyodov?. He gO(S 8 on with a dcsoriptioii of what a King ought 
to bo. When one finds the Homeric dootrino of the transmission 
of the royal authority from Zm« confined^lo gooil Kings only, 
one is tempted to wonder at finding the Wickliftito tenet of 
dominion bo^g founded on grace alretidy set forth in a disconi'jie 
addressed to Trajan. « 

I need hardly add that the succession of Jewish Kings fr»»in 
father to son, from David to the sons of Josiah, and of French 
Kings from Hugh CVijH't to Lewis the Tenth, are the most 
striking examples in histoiy of direct succcaition in any royal 
Itouse. 

( 13 ) Page 93.—It is worth while to read the acctnint which 
Plutarch (Thf> 8 etts, 32) gives of the actresaion of ]^Ieneeiheua at 
Athens, and how he stirred the people up during the ah.seueo of 
Thdseus. He was himself sprung from tl.e stock of Krechtheus; 
but ho was, occordittg to Plutarch’s story, the earliest demagogue; 
apwrof, ^(urtv, iy^pt^Tutv hrtBiiMcytt^ rtf ^^ywftiv tud irpo$ 

Xifity dgXf $taAcy«rAu. Cf. Pausanias, i. 16, 5, 6 . But in 
the Homm^c Gat^ogue (IL 552, and in iv. 328) he appears as 
& hwrpti^ ^oatkek no leas tlian aiiylKxly else. IVfsseriily 
we find another break in tlie herwHtary succession of the Attic 
Kings through the accession of MeUintltos; but here too the 
reigning King Thymoii&s is described as being deposed or driven 
(Phttiu ii. 18, 9: fiatrtkt£<w Icrgcv, d^XJ/um 

w 
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rtt- ’(Wmw). In both the bmii in tin 

imioa 0eem« ta be iiwgular or rerotittiotMuy, I kno# of 

«.« oriorlr << « o«ek King in 

y Itw (U}, OI^ 5 ^ WvrwK fiht, hrt run S’ 

w V ««1 S«a«V 4 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(*5) 94.~-0<Iyasoy, i, 304, 

JAX’ fT« ‘AxmSm t/trt ««} ^AAtfi 

iMAoi Jy AMPidXr 'iWifp. 48i naAa,o(. 

Ho amongst tho Plwiakiana (Odyssey, riii. 390) ;— 

a^wa y^p It«r4 tij^oy 4pi»p,W.j i8«r.A5„ 

*PX« Kpaiyovri, rptr/emS^yaTot J* «Ms 

(16) Page 95. Wo get tbc account of the Intermx aiwl of 

af CJonsnls, but dLvmW (irTS''®*‘*"^'**" 
Lucretius wh. ’^‘5) gives the title to Spurius 

« «!■« lUUMm, ifav tot nalT ’’'w d«»*«Ktn. 

»« nboTo, ^ 2M. ^ f'AAowOT ^^Wot. On thl, ln<* 

(17) Phgo 95,—'-tdvy, ij. 3 *• RAmm 4 * ^ >* . 

J»abita citm; et q«ia ouJdam n»i v ^rimvm 

^ . <!««wam publtca sacra per itwoa mmmm 
f^tatn nmnt, n» nbiuW regnn, *»jd«riu„. 

■~ w .1^., ^ i,(Si. 

, ainieai^s fr«„ (xxvfL S)^ 
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i*'«'«*****«l"P***l»t^fW*^^"*'*^»*'J*^' I'll I «■ Ilf Hill I ^ »»f«* ■>>»%* ■ » 

0i4)i^ (^Xt* 37)1 nud Oiowo {Pro Donio Bua^ 14), wIjo aho^tt 
^ tbo ** *e* 8»erarum,*» like the Utwtvic, aliroyt fWDfu&ra 
» Th*t ia to say, na the ma^iatni^OR wwo thrown 

open to ike plobeiana om ^ ono (see obovcv ^ 164). H 61*1 not 
oceov to «iy porticnlfr reformer to propose a law to thtt>w open 
the offlee of « rex sacrorom,'’ wWeh wm of no political import- 
anod l>iouyeioe (iv, 74) is emphatic on this last hemJ, Tm 61 imI 
toSifOfta »6t )9i«rtXot^ ff6w4« mffpwr ital irijr olwrefv 

ator^S ih&it h^KvpuHr^yriav vofitXi^KuB^ th irdAu'. aih^t Iwm* 
j6* 6cr4fc« ^vXxiTrTTtu, i<p^ Tt« <{«1 4 

rtfi^ fttvnp^ l^(i»r 8ia /Stots «r«(n}t 4iro\(Avplrot 9itiAipui% 4<r;(oX7tt«, 
tv rovro fiovav i)^ fpyoK, St^trtp 6 /SoiriAct^, rjr ^tfjuivUv r^v 
0wpmkt&Vt 6AA0 ^ o4^. So Plutarch, Qnawt. Rom. 63 : 6*4 rf 
ry KoXovfUvif l%i (ToKp^vp (ovrtK W Iatti ftatriKth UpStv) Aietip^^ 
Kal ipx€W Kol Btipfryoptiv; ^ To»aA<«4v oi ^mnXtU t 4 wXf»ffiu kuI 
piyum Tuir Up&v SSptav, ited tXc 0vtrUi^ t0vitv aiftoi ptrA rotv Up4v ^; 
6' aix (pcrpco^^oi', <1X\’ ^<rav Ivtpyj^i'iivtH $«nl fiapu^, pAv 

o2 irAworoi r^v t^fwflaof airriav wtpv^pjom^ pAvov ta 
tow 6«ow 4srA^iroi', 'Paipaiot 6l trtkVT^imo'i tovt fitmrtXM’if 
ittfiaXAvTttj AXkov lirl tat &wruii fro^ar, 4 ^^ Apx^iv Wcrtttrft* pSt€ 
AfpjuiiymyiiVt §vm pAvw iv rots Upow 0turtXfvt(rA<iu 3(mmW«, aol 
^wrtXtlaiv 6i4 rot^ 6(0v« 4irr>p4'ett« fop yovt m fr 
*/)4s tup Xcyofunp Ko/ii;ri(p vdrptxHt ^ dWcrti* 4 fifMrtX/tvvt stttA 
nixot Amurt ^€tyiav i$ Ay^tpav. 

A more instructive civse of political survival can tiardly be 
cosioeivedi* A King is so neiHlful for the religious part of his 
oflftcOi while a King clotheil with any shreil of political powmr is 
so hateful, that a King is made whose kingship seems to lihot 
him out from the common rights and dtitie.s of cltisena (Cf- 
litiry, xtu 42,) A more speaking symbol of his exclusion could 
hardly have been deviseti than his offering bis sscriAce, and then 
running from the Forum as from a place with which he ba4 no 
farther concern. We have a parallel to such a King in the 
Bishops who were kept at Iona and other Hcottisb monsiteries. 
for the sole purpose of ordination, Bishops without any shadow 
nf authority, and who were nndmr the command of iheiir 
eocdeaiaetical superior the Abbot, 

•Aristotle (Bid, iii 14) speaks qf this practice of cutting doim 
Iha King to purely priestly funetioas as something usual igt the 
tlSihk edmmoiiwe^tbs 31 rX piv nirav noptArw tth' 

vi 61 fm l^Xwr wapa^nH^AAwr, iv piv raw wdXms 

^ t 
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i(Q!tf\€i(fSyi^¥ TOW ^(r«A«vo'( fi^irov^ ^nrw Z* SAfff 
On this last clausa see below, note 20 j '■ 


(j 8) Page »B.—A still stroqgsr proof, would bo'that the 
^porors thoB>selves so oonstontly held the utuel «e....l.Mr . 
always onoe at least io each reign, and often mueh oftener: tlJh 
when they were not Cononls, they were invested with oonanlar 
p^or; and tbat--though they could not be actnal IMhnnes 
boeanw the wloption of the {jelnian Octavius into the patrician 
pem Juha—thf,f not only hold the tribunioian power, but the| 
t 42 **” ^ *»Ain source of their autboritj. See below. 


A • ? kingship was, in the ideas of 

Aristotle (Pol. 111 . 14), a rml kingship, not a more survival, like 
the priestly kingships ah-eady mention«l. It is rather, in his 
W the liest example of a lawful kingship : v yhp iv Aosoa-ik 
inAir*^ iW fl«fnAc/« ^kurra ruy *ari y^aov, oAk fan £ 

st^u Wrrow aAV 5r«r W,v ^ci^, ru,¥ wpA* 

^ d^oSc'Sorai TOW fiaatk^tknv. affn, 

fiky wv »/ oW irrfartrfU rw ulroyparip^v koI im$ iartv. 

Afterwards he calls it arparriyia 8*i fiiov, and A, drrny i^km 
vTfmnjyia Kara yA'o? dtSow. But, on the other hand, there is 
toincthing remarkable in the way in which Herodotus fvi 
56 68) sums up the privileges of the Spartan Kings, without 
noticing that they do not take in anything which eomee 
tinder the orfhmuy idea of government. Tliiicydidee, on the 
other hand (i. 131), notices it as something strange that 
2>hors had the power of arresting the King ^ 

oxt T ^ ^ ^ 

^irai tovto), a comment which is the more remarkahln 

ft* Panawuaa was not King, but Regent. Xenophftn too iohtm 

^ the Spartan kingship as a real, though limited, kingshin. 

^tis, at tlie beginning of the Agfeulaoa (i. 1), he speafct Jit aa 

«‘e only government which had really lasted, and that (sea 

Growth of ^ EngUsh Constitution, p. 228) beeause the kimia 

^d not seek for mow power than the law gave them: i X 

vdAit ocWtdroTs toS wportn/nqodiu htMifivrt 

Wiom dp^r aiJtdw, of « iwtfSX 

oTwp dpx5* 
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06 Stfi^ dpxi^ ^€pd 4tm Butyrytyi/pi^ iUiulflrv«wm o^t 
«<5t« i\v/afix^ tnht ri^mt ovrt jSW-tXcM* «5nj 8i 
*SiafUf^<rvyix^ jSqmAfwu 7110 eomo fact ia also imiat^ on in 
the treatise on the Lacedwtnonion Obmmoiiwealth (15) which 
goes by his name, an4 he adds the custom of tlm monthly ohth*^ 
like ilmt of the Molossiaiis~<-^-exehatiged faetwoen the Kings and 
the Ephors on belialf of tho city ; & Si Spcos Arrl, fiir /WtAs; 
Kara row* r^ ToXrws KttfUvavt vo/aovs /WiXcmup, - 1 ^ Si tfdXci. 
ifivtSopteowrov iK€lvov JUmtifUkutTw fiatriXtmv vop^iv. ife 
*dds~*aCTat ftiv oSk ai rifutl oung [a» oppoaod to liis tniUtary 
comimuid] [as opposed to tho oxtiHvagat^ honours which 
be received after death.] 0a<rtkiT tW&^yrat, o^iv ri iroXw 
powrat, T&v iStwuwv' ov yap i^vKi^ ovrt row fiatrtXnwi tiym^vucSv 
Kapcurnprai ovrt tck« seXircar ^iier IpvoujffM 
SwdlpMun. Dionysios, in the speech assigned to Brutus, which 
I have quoted several times, makes the deliverer s{>eak of the 
consulship os following Uio model of the Hisurtan kingship, 'tt.o 
power of the Koman Consul was certainly greater than that of 
the Bpartan Kings. But au heroilitarj^ oihee is essenthiUy 
different from one held by yearly election. The B^mfUn 
kingship wall real kingship with its powers cut very short; the 
consulship was the kingly power put iiilto perpetual commission. 

( 20 ) Page 96,—We have several notices of the Argeian 
Kings. Pausanias (ii. 19, 1) mentious tiiat, from the reigQ of 
a eertain King Mdd6n, the royal power be<»«,m« merely nominal, 
and that after ^lelias, who is placed ((Minton. Fast, llell. i. 3'I9) 
in the days of Klei.sthen^s of Bikycliri, kingship was abolislmd 
altogeUier; 'Apycun Si, art Imfyuptae sat to airovofwif dyawwrrcv 
iK iraXaiordrov, ra iSowriait rOv ^axrtXiatv 1% iA«{;(t4rrov vpor/yayiW|^ 
in Kcurov sol rmt diroyomc to ^pa Xci^^vtu 

^hwiActav pSyov. Mikrav 8 il XatCSov rSv AvSywm Mr/6iwvoe rX 
rrapdrrav hrawrtv Apyj^ Karayvovs 6 It is plain however 

that kingship went on much longer. There is a story told by 
PlUiAri^ in his tre^be wtfA 'AAc^i't^pov rdx’T* ^ dperi^ 
(ii 8), aeoording to which kingshijp had such a bold at Ar|[mi 
that, whmt the old HSraklmd line died out, anothei^ King wfm 
chosen, in obedience of course to divine signs; i(iAttrty *Apy4/m 
werd rd *HpajicXci&^ yhm* 0amXtit&6<u edvpuw ^ 

teal diawiwdaMipAoie S fitSt ^(ptftrtv dsrdr Sti$tUf* koI 
ypff ijHpai Sklym dertif Svtp^jfoytU kel uttr^pat ini Atftmf ohddv 
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ifol Afywv. 'He i^Mi aoii^lkar irv^^eo 

to thii election of AtgOn in hie tmtifle on the Pythien 
( 0 ), whore he epeaks caeually of rtrof iitfUrfm 

wtpi Atyanmi roe PwrO^Us, But the h| 0 «t 

itn(>omnt notice io that in the woB-known passage of Hearodpins 
(vil. 14S, 140)^ whore ho tells ns how, on the coming of Xep(ec, 
the Argeians claimed, ifHhey joined in the defence of Ottece, 
to have an eijual sliare in the command with the LaoediomeniahS. 
The Lacedwmouians aiiswei'ed that, as they had two Kings, 
while the Argeians liad onl)^ one, the command conld not * 
equally divided, ^^Neitherof the Spartan Kings could he deprived 
of his vote, but they were ready to allow the Argeian King a 
third vote along with their own two {kiyuv /Uv cfvm 8^0 
/JootX^ae, 'ApY«((H«ri 81 fm* ovkwp Svyarov cTrot rw ht 

ffttGtwa rtft ^fYtuwvqt' fura 81 8 uo rwv ot/teripw ofiaijnf^w 
r 8 r Apyetor ttvai xwXvcir otiBiy). It would seem from tlus passage 
that the Argeian King, whatever bis position may have been 
in other ways, at least retaineii the military command. Ihe 
Spartans would never have propofwxl to give an equal vote 
with their own Kings to a magistrate whose {unctions wm^ 
merely civil or priestly. The Argeian King wofiid thus be 
one of the class sjaiken of Jhy Aristotle in the extract in Note 17.^ 


(ai) I^ge 06.—Wo get a vivid mention of the King-arehou 
at Athens apd his functions in the opeuiug of the oration of 
JLysias against Audokidos. He puts tlm possible case of vo 
impious a person as Amlokidcs drawing the siicoessfal lot for 
this ar^ihonslup: ivrl 'AySo/tt^ff^ Aff&ot dmiAAayp la fo 0 $« 
rov dywvos ital fXfig KXtipwrofuvoi r&v M'«a ip^oyrm aol Adgg 
Ho goes on to speak of a giixii number of religjioue 
Guiles which the King had to discharge. But presently he hai 
to bring in the word ai its more usual sense ; for he goes on lo 
say that Audokidls, in the course of his tiavels, Imd been a 
flatterer of many Kings, among which cla.<is Ptonyslo# 
is reckoned by implication (/WiXAtt aeXXo^ ^ ilr 

^vyyAsfftM, rXi^ tod SIvpavowrAw AuavwiW). l^onyidoe, Mxihidiiiiig 
to the orator, was a match for Andokidl^s, end wmAd not he 
taken in by hiiu. 

mie wife of the King**rchott was /MAvrertfy ae ilm wKe 
the Boman tucrorum'' was eddied ^<lf* 

BsettdchHem, c. N«wr. dA) 
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tlie King-ardtwm, was anothcnr tarvivii) of 

kis^Mp aA Atbons in the fortn of tJhio PJtjfioifmihijft who seoni 
^ the Bamo aa Uie fiwnKih spoken of in the law of flolAn 
qnotod by Plutoix^h (Hol/)n» 19). Plutiiroh sooms dirooily afWr- 
wards to sp^k of tbem as aptidi'ctf. Very little seems to be 
known about the nature of their duties^ but it is with their 
kingly title alone tliat we are now coneerued. They tntiai» one 
would thinkt have been the Kings of the four Ionic tribes beloro 
they were thoroughly fused into one eomuionwealtli, something 
^like the local Under'kiugs of the W’^est-Saxona, In any case, 
they^are another instance of th^ kingly title coniinuiiig to lai 
held after all kingly power hml pAS<«ed Aw4y, and that by 
magistrates who held no very iiujtortant place in the common* 
' wealth. 

( 23 ) Page 97.—Mommsen, probably with truth, Urnks on tho 
whole legend of Kotuulus as <H>mpar»tivety late. The real 
ancient name of the city lurks in that of the //owaer, and the 
ivwwfU)»i betrays his late origin by having his tuune formed 
from the later name of the city. Ilowbver this may bo, tho 
legend whieh makes Itomulus the son of Mors clearly shows an 
intermixture of (iroek ideas. In the genuine Italian rcl%ion, 
not only is no man the son of a (jod,*l)ut there does not seem to 
be anything like generation or birth among the Uods themselves. 
The deities appear in jmrs, male and feumle, and tltat is alt; 
they are called “ Paires and ** Matres ’* directly in their divine 
character, fcteo Prcllcr, /fimitcAe MyfhrtlwjUt bO. The story of 
Numa and Egeria pntbtibly comes fnim tho w^me hcllenjzing 
mint as the story of his having lieen a pupil of Pythagoras. 

(* 3 ) Pago 97,*—1 mean that there is lUkihiiig strictly mythical 

about these stories; tlie instiiiitioris of Attcus and Servius are 

real; their authoro, and the dates assigned to them, may be 

fabulous, but there is nothing of diviue or heroic legend about 

ibe story. We know, from the example of undoubtedly real 

lawgivers like Soldn and Ailfred, that such lawgivers constantly 

draw, as it were, to themselves all manner of institutions, both 

earlier and later than their ovm times. (>n ibis ground we 

distrust the accounts of the legislations of Ancus and Hervttis; 

bq|, though tliey may not be IdstoHcal, they are at least 

hitUrictiL Eee Historical Essays,, First Series, p, 4, 

* 
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(*4) Page 97.—Whatever we nu^e of Uie hurtorical nlm 
of the etoriee of the Tarquinii and Serving to say nothiiig ef 
Koma, it is plain that they could iiave arisen only amoi^ a 
people who isud no regard whatever to birth in the appointment 
of their Kings, and among whogi the choice of a strangeTfi or 
even of a slave, was at least theoretically not impossible. It 
will of course lie remembered tltat Claudius got hold of an 
altogether different accojmt of the origin of Servius; still, 
though he is not described as a shive, he is described as a 
stranger. 

t « 

( 25 ) Pago OI.^-Thero was a ysHs fiontHut at Home, but it wag 
of little ominoiice and never produced a curulo magistrate, I do 
not know that there is any evidence that its members claimed^ 
descent from the founders of the city. 

( 26 ) Pago98, —See tli« ac«)unt in Herodotus (vi. 67) of the 
hitteriiess of the taunt addressed by Ijootychidt's to Bomaratos, 
when he asks hiju dKoidr n tlrj to ip)((iv fjL€Ta to ftatrikevtiv, 

t 

( 27 ) Page J) 8 ..^Soe Fed. Gov. i. 433. . 

( 28 ) Page 09,—I am not able to lay ray hand on any better 
authority than that of Justin (ii. 7); “Post Codrum nemo 
Athenis reguavit, quod memorim nominis ejus tributuin est.^' 
If any such ^otive w»w avowed, it must have l»een a mere 
pretext, as the abolition of kingship was a step which was 
unavoidable so<mer or later. Still we have the fact that the 
Homan story represents the last King as a hateful tyrant who 
was driven out for his crimes, while the Atheniau story repre« 
sents the last King as one who devoted his life for the safri^ Cf 
his cotmtry, and whose memory waa ever after cherished with 
the deepest revertmee. In short, tlie civic kingship Wan so 
impossible to last that neither a good nor a bad King colold 
save it, and either the crimes or the virtues of a King might 
be assigned as a reason for getting rid of it, 

( 29 ) Page 90.—I see no reason to doubt the common siory 
as to the gradual fall of the archonship at Athena frmn the old 
hereditary kingship to a magistracy needing so little either of 
personal q\iali 6 cation or of the charm of illustrious ancestry tl^ 
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my eituen of decent character wm held to be fit (a lioM it. 
First wo have the single Arohon for life out of tlie old ro^al 
family; Uien the single Archon for ten years, still out of the 
old royal family; then the beard of nine yearly Anrhonii, aristo- 
emtio or deinocrati<v chosen er taken by lot, acoorfliug to the 
gradual stages in the dovelopemeut of the oontmonwealth; The 
interposition of a Sviwrcfa, a single family from which 
magistrates were chosen, seems to have been a common stage 
between kingship and the fully dovelo|»ed ct>mmonweolth, first 
' ^aristocratic, then democratic. TJne C’oriutiuan Bm’chiads are a 
well-known instance ; but perluvps the most interesting example is 
that of the Chuonuins in Kpeiros (see tallow, note 39). We might 
also compare the tendency, even whore thorc are no legal 
distinctions, to keep the greiit magistracies in certititi die* 
tinguished families, us wa.s formerly the case with the Bwiss 
democracies (see (Irowth of the Knglish Con.«<(ttutiori, p. 27). 
The difference, of course, i,s that in this last case the fii’turrtcfit 
had no acknow'iodged existence. Tschiidi or Attingliausen might 
practically be an iip;^tKov yfvov; but this was sinifity tiecause 
the electors habitually chose from among them : they had no 
privilege b/ law. 

( 30 ) Page 99.—In the Parian Chronicle (lka<ckh, ii, 301) the 
Arohons for life appear as Kings. It is only when tlie aiY:hon- 
ship becomes annuiil that the style ia changed. The *(9th entry 
stands thus: ^ScuriAet^crec Aur^i'kow trq|[p «l<r«rro5 mu 

Iw, d4f oS mr ivtavrav ^ while in the 49tJi wo 

have the usual form, dpAovroc ’Afi^viprt TA»prta. 80 I^iiiaanias 
(vii. 2, 1) describes the sons of Kodi'os as disputing alamt the 
, euccession. after his death, and uses the wrord /ihuriAnViv—o/w 
I^CKcv 3 NctAcvs dyt^firOai ^w*Xxvdittvm toO Mc^ottoc. 
What then was the difference between the Archon who was 
still called a King and the undoiibtctl Kings who luul gone 
before himt I conceive it to l>e that the King or Archon 
now became strictly responsible, as wre have seen (sec note 19) 
that the Bpartan Kings were. In Greek ideas, the lack of 
responsibility seems to have been the essence of true kingship. 
Tfaus in the Fisrsians of ASschylus (213), Atossa speaks ef hsw 
sen Xa*xe(i as ohx finwvfiveov 1 rdX<^ and we fitul this reaponsihiUty 
givMk as the actusd definition of kingship by two later wrriters. 
BnidhSi for iDsitauice» under the word fiturtKtta, thus defines H— 
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^«m^» fan, aw«»,«, jpjpj. oi lOim SUXaNpm, Jm nk 
STtfr.^ ?* /WA&,. ^ yip ^,„„X^ jlp^ 

it dSl l^T^r® ■‘•'T**” * M AmU* tW 

«.n I .i*® w? ^ foiMtolling of th« gr»t doctrii,# rf*ta 
S thoogh th« Greek rbetorioian doee not rtop to trenUe 

UnwU with enjr theoriee about the "lei regia.” I ooneelee 
that ttough the King or Arehon w„ 

to th^ o^r! "“'’^‘’ .“‘‘•r '‘■'>» “«■» after h“^ 

to the obhgHton. of the formal S,^^u and .KhW -flu. 

‘ er™ ““‘I® th^ from a poreible power of depowUon, tjhioh,' 

olZal *1 ’’ ** ““ething «t«- 

tTforelT?, "T*'- f””® «>« tat.^ 

h^ !t® “f “■« condnaed democreoy may> 

mTtl “'® againet NeeiX 

(08) . hr«^ & ©.prea (rvKp.«,€r etroia «al ^^paria, Wwr. xii 
7 1F^ relvdr^Mere fy^wro, rlr /.Jr /8«,.Xi, ^ f L 

Viro fa w/»»/»f«r mr’ drf^yeftar x<vi«™w. ThiTbet .tou! 

Z"reXtl'"to"to‘*f ‘t® ‘’‘® ”»«‘>»"al‘ip 

was <x)«linod to the honse of Kodro» In faot a* tKi- 

w ftl^t T'““” “'a Arehoa, h^tlty 

or at mort chore., out of a ,i„g|e family, holding hi, office ll 

We. b.,t rreponaibl. for'it, «.lmini,tration. muet LTIZ 

oaactly like the Spu-tan King, except tliat he bad no wUmgua 

(ji) Page (1^ -See Historical Esaaya, Second Serioa, p. 136. 

(ii) V»gt OO.-Diln Guwus (liix. 16). 'AJ/aorac . ti 

t3“’ IT ^ Sp(a,!T% tog^ 

w^otsrrToat:"***'”- »* 

(34) 100.~S«*o lliKloricRl Ensnjrg, ^ 

( 35 ) 100,—The Pmidency of the Bennie and of thn 

diitinetion betJLTL 
KoinaiiCbnaulaandUieAtheidanAJxjhOTu^ The Atohawv ah aU 
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After Ihe estftbtifthmeut of tl»o foU^growu d^muorooy, never 
pifnidod I& the Aesetttbly. That ftmctlmi belonged to the 
FrytiMi«e of the triben in turn, m coiooh out strongly iu tlwi 
fisntottit esMse of iho presidency of BOkrat^ in tbo debotos eftor 
Arginotn^. At Bp^ptn, on tbo other hood, tb« deboto reoordod 
by fbu^didee (i. 87) shows that this poaer was vostod in the 
Kphors. It is tduin tluii, if the [x»wera of the Prytanoia end of 
the Arehons liad been in the same htuids» the position of the 
magistrates who held those <v>ujoiut {wa'crs would have been 
Jkr higher than that of eitimr Pyrtanei!» or Arohons aepamiely. 
It wi^uld have been inconvenient to p]M*o it /n the lianda of tlio 
Oenomls, the really highest executive iuagistm.t^ of the Oomtoou* 
wealth, because it wtis perhaps already beginning to be felt that 
the position of Bjaiaker and that of Ixjader of the House ought 
to be distinct This came out still more sircmgly in tlie Aehaian 
Assembly, where the Dvmiourgoi acted as Speakers, wliile the 
Oencial actetl as l>eader of the House. See Hl^tory of Pederal 
Oovernment, i. 1 uuiy {x^rlwps be allowed to add that 

some reuuu'ks on this matter will be found iu a letter front Sir 
George l^wis, the last which I had ftoil»'*!tim, which apiioare at 
Ih 427 of Me publiKlusI Letters My ansa'cr to tliat letter led 
t-o some ciiangcM in Sir Otorgf* lU'wis* vieas, which were 
embodied in the last thing which he wrote, the ariiehi on th<) 
Presidency of Deliberzitive Aasomhlies, which is inferred to at 
p. 430 of the Letters. I could have wiaheil that all thre^ bis 
letter and mine and that article, had ap|xsM‘od together. 

Tlie Itomuu magistrate also, the Consul in his Assembly and 
the Tribune in his, ha>l a right of yet furtlior importance^ 
namely that ho alone could make pro|K>Hals te the Aawmbly. 
This^ perhaps more than anything else, marks tlm far greater 
power of the Itoman mugistrates oa comjsued with those of 
Athena 


(36) Page 102. 'nine, li, 8. x«h>ret d^rflcenM, Ar 

he* vpoifTturC^ hr rev dpgucoS ydrevs soi Bee 

i^ve» note 29. 

Cit) 102,*^0n the Kpeirot League, see flmt. Fed. (3o^* 
L I have there apohen of the oath of tiie Moloasian Kings, 
^ nlfio in the Growth the KagUidlt Ooostituthm# pw 229i, 
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^38) Pttg© 102.—Of the Macedonian ^AssetnMiea I ■ Wl i fc*^ 
more to aajr in the next lecture. 

Macedonian Commonweattlia 
«ee Hist. Fed. Gov. 661. • ™oiiw«Mtn% 

* t 

( 40 ) Ptige 103.—Seleukeia, u the chief Ihstera eutpoet of 
Wertera oivilizetioD, remained a free city with a r<^hilaui 
TOiiatitution till a very late tima The decline and fall of the 
^lenkid monarc^ no doubt ^id mooh to euengthen it. inde-. 

J," Tiberius, T«.itua (Annale, vk «) 

.jwk. of felrakeia a. a freo commonwealth, with a Senate of 
thw hundred and a popidw Assembly. But usually the two 
orders did not a^, and the Parthian Kings wunetime. stepned 
n to support the oligarchic interest. Seleucenses, civitas 
potena, septo rouris, neiiue in barbarum corrupta, sed conditoris 
Meiioi retinens. Tiwenti, opibus aut sapieutia delecti, ut 
a us, si» populo via : et, quotios coucordes agnnt, spernltnr 
Parthiis; ubi dissensije, diim sibi quisqne contra aimulos subsi- 
dinm vocant, aocitus in partem, adversum omnes valescit. 
d imi»r accidorat, Artabono regnante, qui plebem* primoribus 
tradidit ex suo usu: nai, populi imperium juxla libertatem: 
^ncorum domiMtio regim libidini propior eat.“ Pliny too 

^fi^ Nat. VI. 30) speaks of it a. " libera hodie ac sui juris 
Macedouumque inoris.'* * 

*“'~®** ff- 

( 41 ) Page 103—On the importance of the potestas tribnnitia " 
Tacitus speaks strongly, when ho says (Annals, iii. 56): **M 
mmmi fastigii vocabuhim Augustus repperit, no Begis aui 
l)iota^i8 nomon iwl»umeret» ac tamon adpellatione aliqiia cetoM 
imperia pmminerdt.’* He goes on to explain that the gmat of 
the imum4ta fMegtat to Hrusus was the same thing as 

bim successor to the Empire. On the way in which th» 
of all poi^ grew into a power greater than any of 0^ 

^ ^ Tiberias hiasetf * 

Me ^ore (lii. 63), **qttia non ^iUs, aut PraMorisi aa^ 
Oensuli. pftrtes sustineo: majus aliqutd et excelsiUs h 
poetalatur.*^ . 
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tK^ id&mcHti ouriou# diacuiMion in John l,yd»»8 (Do 
tratilyua^ I. 3) of tho disilnetion betwoau rvpawi>f, /iamXi^ nod 
a^rot^mp, «nd (in ii. 1-3) there ie aim a dmcriptbn of tha 
powers gmnted to both the e^d®!* and the yoangin;' CJbmr. The 
pemagei^ are much Joo long to quote in full } but it elmuld he 
noted that this writer, writing in Oreek in the sixth century 
but in a thoroughly Roman character, distinctly denite l- he 
power of the Emperors to be either fiturtXtia or mpormV. lori 
ydp fifuriXitot fw rpdxtHr i rd/Mt. rvpdnfm Si S r/ahrot. tS 
^yap raw Kiu&dfHay ^rtvw airoKpari^^ hr^wpay oiSi )3curt\«i«it. SAX' 
eSSi p‘vpQ»n'(8(n firrl fn^/jutmxdp, awap;](utf Si pt^^Xov Mti ^ 

tw SioOj^cU' Tovr iiavurtapiyom teark rwv kouw Oopvfimt^ iri, to 
adXXwir. hnrdrrtw rt ry oT/mrtv/utri ir£*t Sr SVot fiAxtrrOvi ratt 
fmrr/ctr imperare yap to Arttdrrcir rap' 'IraXmv \4yrra^ Irdcr V«r€* 
pdruip. All this has the force of a protest, wlion wc remember how 
familiarly the mune of fiiuriKtv% had for egew been applied to the 
Emperors. Lydus very naturally sets down Sfariiis and Sulla as 
Tyrants: but, what we should hanlly have lookevl for. he sets 
down Romulus as a Tyrant also, and argues at some lengtli that 
the Latin Jiex answers to the Greek rSpavyo^. tlhare is not a 
glimmering* to be seen of the groat dispute about and 
three hundred years later, ^ 

(43) Page 103.—See above, note IB. 

(44) Page 103.—Theodoric was undoubtedly Consul, tliough 
his patriciate stands out more conspicuously in history. Both 
he and Odoacer were Patricians by Imperial commission. For 
the patriciate of Odoacer see the fragment of Idalcbos in the 
Bonn edition, p. 233. The Senate asks Zt-n^n to liestow that 
rank on Odoacer; varpuntm r< akry droimtXat d^my, irai rf/r rwr 
TreXsw rovry d^fMiytu 3to6n^tv. and the Emperor does so accord* 
in|^, ^SacriXcior ypipitA irtfd &y i^/SiovXcro irtpirmy ry *03mix^ 
varpl^uw fr rovnp ry ypdp^n imtydpMirt. Of Tljeodoric the 
anonyiaous writer print^ at the end of Ammianus (717) says; 
**Eeno recompensans Theodorieum. qnem fecit patriciuin «t 
(mnaulem, donane et mnltum ei mitfens eum ad Italiam/* He 

. gam OB ealting him **:PateiduB’' in a marl^ way. Bqt 
^ornandee (57) conenlidiip of 

T£^S 0 ll(Mdc; ** faetmi eet consul ordinarius, quod summutn b^nm 
pritoutnque m mpiido deoM 
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(45) !Page I03.*^lfc was tt^ld ta b4 th0 peeulisf 

of tl<^^us tliAt he WAS not onlf Coiksnl hiinself bwfe sinr hito wM*ft 
Consols. See the Oonsolatio, it. 3^ 4, ‘ 

(46) P»go 103.—Jomandos (60)4ells os pointed!jr how '^d^ostiti- 
[antis Impmtor per fidelissimutn Consoltnn iricit Belisaiduto, ^ 
perduotum Witigim Constantinopolim Patridi honore doiiatH.*' 
Bo Prokopios (Betl. Qofcb. i. 5) pintedly marks that he was still 
Consul at the time of his conquest of Sicily, and that his year 
of ofSce came to an enrl on tig) very day on which he entere<I„ 

» Syracuse, rtf Si ^tXuraplif rart ttp«i<rtrw Xdyov 
ywiirOax. tifs ySp ihrarc^as Xafi&v fh A^Uafta 4rt Ba»30U)vt 
rcviin^xh'ai, raun^ In hniBii nafitattijfmTo ^uetXlav dkijfrr 

rp 1% iwoiTe^iis fo’xdrj/ is r«s Svpaxowros IsijXacrc. He goes 
on to say, o^x i^ttrinfStv fuhmH air^ miroCriro rovro, i!A.Xd rts r«JI 
Aif$pwr^ rwx*? ^Sjrav (b^tixro/ttit^ Hjo-w 'Pu/m/ots i$ttiyy 

T§ is rXs ScpoxovVot iscAi^Xaxivat, rt rwy Mruar Apx^, 

oSk ^trcp chu^ct iv ry Bc^'aH’tou fiovktvrqpttp^ AXX' ipraC^a xarad^ir^ 

iirdfewr ytyia-ficu. ^ 

{47) Page 103.—^Thivt Constantine held the offices of General 
at Athens is recorded by ^is nephew Julian in his ffrst oration, 
addressed to Oonstantius (8) : fiamk^ yap &v, x«l xi/pios in£m«r, 
otpaniyoi ixiivfor ^(Cov kakturOfUt xal roiathr^ thtoptK rvyxdrwr /ur* 
hnypd^iftaros, iytiywro wAior ^ rStv putyiamv ripSiv d^utiffeis, He 
goes on to speak of the gifts of com which Constantine made tn 
the Athenians, Ap.tifi6ft€fo9 hr* airy iraXix. See Ptniay, 
Greece under tho llomans, 340. 

(48) Page 105.—Plutarch, Caisar, 60, lx<m>s ofix ffattJkkht 
dAAA Kaurop xoAcurdoi. 


( 49 ) Page 103.—It is hawlly needful to collect «iwm]plei of 
this usage from the New Teetament onwards, and indeed onh^oir 
turn have come aucidcntiUly in the extracts wMch 1 ha^e alreMy 
given. But it ie worth noticing how completely the ti^sdiotie df 
BiAn Chrysostom addressed to TkAlah assume the dominioil cf 
the Kmperors to be a fiaxrMh though /3«rtAd« is throoghoitt' 
pointedly opposed to nyioivic. In one pbew in the thin) in'nHoti 
(i, 46), after deaerfyng the oppressive ruler, Bidn says, 
wer* ifatiyit tAx toioOrse dlpgam 4 •SrwcfdnfeL ^ ^ShwtAls, AeAk ^ 
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t4i^aarvC¥ Mol X<v(rt9p«t Z« rmtt wywtclriv* 6 Avi^XW 
injjpttivqi'. In another plaoe in the voooiui omtion (i. 

Ha iiwndent^y bringe oat that solitary poaition of tho l^niAn 
ruler which waa so strikingly enforced by Mr. Ooldwln Buiih at 
the end of his famo<|S review Mr. Oongreve, The good King 
ie to do this and that for the public gf}od» w(m M vok dAAm 
fituriKiniy *<r V(r<« dpa eftr, d/itAA(uf^ r%pl The 

difference between this writer and one so mtich latw (it John 
Lydiis is the difference between a Greek rhetorioiaii speaking in 
,a loose Way eff things as be pract|caUy foond them, and a Homan 
lawyer, who happened to write in Greek, but w|io still dmlt with 
the legal and historical side of things from a purely Homan point 
of view. 

(50) Page 104.—John Lydus (i. 4) points out the wearing of 
the diadem and the royal robes as an inmjivation of Diocletian, 
adding that he thereby W to fiiurtXiw^ tj rdXijgil^ dww hrl t^ 
rt/pawut^v Irpc^cK. Uom^mro Aiwelius Victor, (/'msares, 3d. 


(51) Pagb 104.—The word r«*/mm is hpplied to the imperial 
rule, even by Tacitus, though it woujtl seoni always with some* 
what of sarcasm. Thus iu the Annals (xii. 66) Locusta is said 
to have been ** diu inter instrumenia regiii habitoy*' and again 
(xiii 14) it is said of Pallas tlmt ” velut arbitrum regni agobat/' 
But much earlier (Annals, i. 4) Tacitus spenks of the house of 
Augustus as “ domus reguatrix " seemingly witlunii any sarunstie 
meaning. 

{$») Page 104.—Thci name teffia is more than oroe applied by 
Tacitus to the Imperial dwelling. Thus in the Annals (xi. 20) 
Oallutus, the former favourite of Oaius, is described under 
Claudius as “prioris <|aoqud regim pfuritus,” and in xlv. 13 it Is 
said of Uie palace of Nero *<deterrimus qtiisqua, qttontm non 
alia regia feeundior exstitit.” Here again there probably Is, 
sarcasm, but we must remetiiber that the house of tlm Kmparov' 
was formally in his character of High Pontiff. If wo lea|» 
f|^ Tkeitas to the next Latin writer who deserves the name ik 
blatoriaii, we ffnd,Jn the very drat cliapter of Ammianua wbicli 
is preserved to ua, the word repto, and pretty w«dl every ether 
derivative of mm, used as a mattm* of course, but rae tfielf nsvei% 
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( 53 ) 104.—In the opening chapter of Ammianttfl (*iv, I) 

the name r^na is twice applied to the Emprees Bneehm. Bo 
again xvi« 10. Bo in xir. 1 we read of '*regU atirps/Vand in 
xix. 11 of sella regalis.” • 

( 54 ) Page 104.—It is quite certain that Vo Emperor is ever 
called reso by any Latin writer. That the title was given to 
llaunibiilianas the nephew of Constantine is also quite certain 
(see the opening chapter of Ammianus and the Article in the 
Dictionary of Biography). At any time before the decree of 

^ Antoninus Caracalla, one wouhf have said that he was me^t to* 
l>e King^ not ovA* Kome or Homans, but, like the sons of the 
Triumvir Antonius, over some of the provinces of the Boman 
Empire. But this seems liardly to apply, now that all the 
subjects of the Empire wore alike Koraana Still this title stands 
quite by itself, and it is most striking to find the word rex never 
applieil to the Emiwor, though all its derivatives are so freely 
applied to his belongings. 

( 55 ) Pago 104.—^Far the Homan apiwintmenfcs of Alaric see 

E^simos, V. 5, 31, vi. 7. , 

( 5 b) Page 104.—Tlie sonsulship of Cldodwig comes from 
Gregory of Tours, ii. 38. “ Igitur Oblodovechus ab Anastasio 
imperatere codiciilos de consulatu accepit, et in basilica beati 
Martini tunica blatea indutus ast et cblamyde, imponens vertict 
diademo.” He was saluted by the people “ tanqiiam consul aut 
Augustus." The confusion between Consul and Augustas, in 
the mind either of Chlodwig or of Gregory, may remind one of 
the like confusion in the mind of Hienzi, wlion he called himself 
“ candidatuR Bpiritds Sancti miles, Nicolaus severus et clemens. 
Liberator Urbis, Zelator Italiie, amator Orbis, et Tribunus 
Augustus." (Jnmica Sanese, 1347. Muratori, xv. 118, Ctiron* 
icon Estenso, ib. 441, 

(S?) 104.—See Bryce, Holy Homan Empire^ 404. Joiepli 

the Second was the last wlu> bore this title, having been elected 
in 1784, during the lifetime of his father, and becoming Emperor* 
elect on his death the next year. 

( 58 ) jf^ge 104.—See Growth of the English Goasldtiill(}li, 
17, 160 . 
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(S^) 105.^—So the Peterboroogb Ofanmide* 4ti9, ** From 

Wodne ftwoc odt uro oyneoyim, and SatSanbymlnra aae." 
Tho oootcuey ptooeas soems to be set forth by King when 

he tells the story of Odyssetts and KirkS ; ** ^ wibs ^ A>pollines 
dobtor, lobes sinus ^ wgew hiora cyning, and licette ^ be 
soeolde bion se hehsta god» and Jmt dyaige folo him gelyfde, 
for^m 9e he vnes cyne^synnes, and hi nyston nienne o^n> god 
on Jraene timani buton hiora cyniugas hi weor^on tor godas« 
Ba sceolde ^ lobes ftedor bimi eac god, )Mee nama vrm Satumus, 
* (^nd his swa Uce wl cine hi heddon Jfor god.*' 

• # 

{66) Page 105.—See Norman Conquest, i. 593. 

( 6 i) Page 105.—See Waitz, Deut$e/ie V»r/umtnff^eachi<htr^ i. 
68 , 166. 

( 63 ) Page 106.—See above, note 76 on Lecture HI. 

( 63 ) Page 106.—See Orowtli of the English Constitution, 
34, 171. 

t 

( 64 ) Page 107.—All i)eople, save t^oae who fancy tliat the 
name JCittff luw something to do witli a 'JPartar Khmt or with a 
“ftanning** or “cunning" man, ore agreed that the English 
Cj^ninff and the Sanscrit Gatutka lioth come from the some root, 
from that widely spread root whence comes our own cy« or kin 
and the Greek ywos. The only question is whether there i» any 
connexion between cyningi and ganaka clow than that which is 
implied in their both coming from the same original root. That 
is to my, are we to suppose that cyniwsf and ganaka are strictly 
the same wmcd, common to Sanscrit and Teutonic, or is it enough 
to think that cyning is an independent formation, made after the 
Teutons bad separated themselves from the common stock 1 The 
former view is maintained by Professor Max Mttller, in the later 
editions of the Science of Language («• 285), with an array of 
German scholarship which it is hard to resist. On the other 
hand it is equally hard for an Kaglisbinan, looking to bis own 
lat^^uage oidy, to resist the obvious derivati<m of eynung as the 
direct offspring dt 8 ee Norman Conquest, t 583, Qrow^ 
of the l&^liah Oonsrittttion, 171. The difference between the 
two derivattons is not eery remote^ as the cjsi ia the wlfng Mea. 

Sr t 








in dthw but i£ ve. 
ivitb ^mtap ve briu^ in a iKtUon aboilt fa^i^ bii 
people,'' which hae no place, if we ainiply derive fmi 


( 65 ) Page 107.—See the pedigrees of uiSthelwulf in the 
Chronicles under the year 86 h. They go straight up to tlToden, 
and thence to Noah and Adam; but Woden is not made to 
sinking from Bbem, Ham, or Japbeth, but from Sceaf the sob of 

Noah, who was bom in the ark. 

a 


(66) Page 10#.—Joshua ix. 2. 


( 67 ) Page 100,—Genesis xxxvi. 14. The Hebrew >1^, from 

answers however better to cyning than to keretoga, 

( 68 ) Page 110.—See the instances which 1 hare collected in 

Note K in the Appendix to the first Volume of the Norman 
Conquest, and at page 172 of the Growth of the English Con¬ 
stitution. Another ^passage about the Gotha will be found in 
Zusimos, iv. 34. Frithigern is ^yt/uav, while (jie speaks of 
*A6dvafHxpv t€ irarro^ rov ^atrtXtiw rSiv dp^^oira 

( 69 ) Page 110.—This is the argument assumed throughout 
Dante's great treatise D« Motutrehia. See Historical Essays, 
First Series. 


( 70 ) Pago llO.—See Norman Conquest, i. 26. Compare for 

Mercia also the account of the battle of Winfield, where Penda 
foil ** and XXX cynebeama mid him, and wieron sume cinibgas;'' 
This last notice comes from the Peterborough Chronicler dbly. 
We may again compare the description given by Ammiaooa (xei. 
12) of the Alemanni at the battle of Strassburg. C^odomadbiit, 
the Bietwalda, so to speak, oomea first ; lAen some other ehlsls 
byname; *'Hos sequebantur potestaie proximi bumero 

quinqne* [probably ABthelings] decern.” The Batavians 

also lb the same account have setvmral Kings. 

( 71 ) Page 111.—See Growth of the English Ocbstithtiobi 
172. , 

' ' ' ' i ' 

( 7 s) Page 111.*—See the (amoiit passage in the Hiad^ ii 189$, 
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(H) 113.—Aooonjing to tho famiHift doetrino of tb* CStil 

Urn (Iwt i 3. C.) « quod priqeijit {Onoiiit, i«gi« ludiftt vigonm j 
qaam rogit, qiw de ejiw impeiio Ifttn oit» pQ|Mt]oi «l in 
earn onun^ imperinin suum et potoitatem oooeedat.'* Witil thin 
iowTttrs* iboory of the origm of th« Emptn one mt^y noil «m> 
pniw tbo pithy aocoont givoo by iVudtwi (Ann. i. 3) of ibi rpl 
^origin: ** Ctesar do* reliquua, poaito Triumviri nomino^ Conmiltm 
*se fe^jens et ad tuendam pletMw ^bunieio |ure eontentum j ubi 
militem donie, populum aniioiia» cunctos daloedine otii peUeati» 
insorgere paoUatim, mwia Senates, roagistrataom, 1^^, in «e 
tndtere, nuUo adversanui.” 


(is) 113.—See Korman Conquest^ I* 584, It ie wortb 

while to oompare the definition given by Suida* under the wmd 
fia/nXM^i BairtX«^ fUyA^t 4 TlvptrSuf* rcr&f Si iKKwf Tpvwt(^ 
$ww MU Twv ra oZbv AoKfSoqMW*, IdoxtS^f. 

He then goes on to distinguish ^ScmtAsvs and r^porrov, and to 
point out h^w Pindar and others had applied the name 
to tyrants. 

• 

( 76 ) Page 113.—1 suppose thM} Russia Is now the only 
Roropean State to which this description would apply, the etdy 
one whme the sovereign can l^slate by himself, without even 
the form of consulting a national assmnbty of any kind. 

( 77 ) Page 113.—See Horman Conquest, i. 33, 78, and Growth 
of the English Constitution, 37. 

( 78 ) Phge 114.—See Growth of the English Constitution, 
15A 

( 79 ) Page 114.—See Norman Conquest, iv. 430. 

(So) Page 114.—See Norman Omiqaest, i 24. 

(S|) Psgie 115.— The recovery of Southern Spain to the Emphn^ 
of P^isarfus must always be bome in niiid, if wn 
nitb to have an aooorate notion eitlMr of tho Map of Europe or 
of ilk* peidtion of the Empire in the sixth and semuittk eeatnilet* 
See abcMne, note 33 on JLedMreH* 

tH k 
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( 8 ar) Page U 8 .-*-See Konnon GoiiqiiMt, i 78* 
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(^ 3 ) Bige H 6 .—*<Mandi Dominva” wm ftllrajs the tilla el 
the mediovel Emp^rs. Takefcxr initancethe poem on BVed^ok 
Barberossa publitfaed hj Orimm (#), whioh begins '<SalT^ mnn^i 
domine; Cieaar noster, atre/’ 

( 84 ) Page 116.—The kingdom of Henry of Saxony and Btldotf 
of Hkbsbnrg, the greatest among the Oerman Einge who never 
received the Imperial crown; j^ot, in any strictness, the Kmpire^ 
of Charles and O^to. Yet the use of the title of Emperor hg^ the 
head <d a imnfederation of ju'inces can hardly be wondered at. 

( 8 $) Page 116.—On the various names of the kingdoms which 
sprang up out of the divisions of the Frankish Empire, see 
Appendix T in the 6 i‘st volume of the History of the Norman 
Conquest, ** Names of Kingdoms and Nations.*’ 

( 86 ) Page 117.—1 mean tlmt, up to the extinction of the 
Hohenstaufon, the Efhpire followed that mixture of election 
and hereditary descent which was the law of all the Teutonic 
kingdoms. Then came a^time during which birth was hardly 
regarded at all, though there was some faint approach to a 
dynasty in the LUxelburg Kings of Bohemia. Then came the 
long periotl which begins in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
during which, though other candidates were often talked of, yet 
the Electors alvmys chose an Austrian prince, commonly the h»vt 
of the Austrian Huehy, or, as in the case of Charles the Seventh, 
an unsuccessful claimant of that Duchy, or, as in the ease oi 
Francis the First, the husband of its Archduchess. 

( 87 ) Page 117.—See Norman Conquest, iv. 1695. 

( 88 ) Page 118.—1 cannot be said to be speaking too sttm^ly 
on thLf point, when it is remembmed that, in a book on iQ^y 
by Xiord Chill Justice Whiteside, Switzerland was sptdc^ of as 
**a Confedemrion of small Kingdoms.*^ It matters •vmj litlle 
whether the writer really believed that tiiere were tweii^<Wo 
or twenty*Ave Kings in Switserlimd, cur whetbor !m merri^ 
thought UmA the diSerence betwemi kingdoms and eomnloii'* 
wealths was of so htUe consequence that eHhw word mjlgbV l>q 
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iwad ib^ilwfiJiitiuitely for the other. In either eiMe it in ea 
extreiae Uluetretion of the common ignorence end cereioeenMA 
shout sneh mattere. In the oominon noticee d iSwiM matters in 
the newspapers* the cantonal OoTernment of Oeneva^^becauae 
it is from Geneva thi^ the telegrams come—-seems always to be 
confounded with the Federal Oovemment. Would ^ same 
writers mistake the Qovwnor of the Htate of Kew York low the 
President of the ITnited States 1 

Besides the Commonwealths of Switzerland, we mast not 
forget the Commonwealth of Andorra, now looking calmly, as a 
steady elder sister, on the commotions of the jounger and less « 
successful commonwealths on either side of her. 

( 89 ) Page I19.~On all these matters I would refer to the 
Bawy on Presidential Government which stands last in my First 
Series of Historical Essajrs. 

( 90 ) Page 120 .—The legitimate descent of Queen Elizabeth 
from Edward the Third through the house of York takes in nine 
generations of ancestors, two only of whom, her father and his 
grandfather ^Edward the Fourth, were Kings. And of them, 
only Henry himself came in by quiet succession. Her descent 
by the other line, that of Henry the fteventh, through the Isgiti- 
mated children of John of Gaunt, is still less kingly. 
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(l) !IPag« 133.—Ou ilto relations of the Achaian cities to the 

liea^e, aoe History of Federal OoTemment, i. 353. 

{if F&ge 134.—On the constitntion of the Achaian Federal 
Asi^hly, see History of Federal Government, L 303, 

( 3 ) Fage 134.>-^We may see this process in England, as the 
small independent Kings and Ealdormen in Mercia sink into 
Ealdormen named by*the central King of the Mercians, and 
again as the West-Ss^on tlndm^kings of the royal hi^se are also 
supplanted hy Ealdormen.^ And the same process goes on as the 
several kingdoms are merged in one kingdom. The stages of 
tills process are well marked in the oases of Mercia. From 
independent and conquering Kings like Penda and 00^ we 
oome, in the days of iElfred, to a King like Burhred, who fs the 
man of the King of the West-Baicom; and then, between this 
sort of kingship and absolute incorporation, comes the stage 
represented by iEthdred and ./Etheldted. See Aj^ndix F in ^ 
first volume M the Korman Conquest. 

( 4 ) Page 135.~>Th6 first Sunday in May is always the day k0' 

meeting for the Laruhagiimin/U of XJii, ai^ the regular ^ya 
meeting for all the other come at tib* Hants 

time of the year. The distinctive peculiarities of alt tiMi iamiiUh 
gem/nn^ of which I have seen tiioee only of TTri and Ap|MtiinaU« 
AnssSnrhoden are described at length hy M. Balnbert in an < 
article in the FfNfsiAIgM Vnittm(t€ in tile course of 1833. 

< 5 ) Page IfiA^The mtire slavey the ssmts* fioiiXetr or ^fste* 
has, hy the nature of tiiecasOt no political rights^ bseausnheiHWi 





m 

no^ ' tights of hitmftiitity, But, b«aid«« tW 

mML ihd free jUroum vbo b » eliiton of wmh# oUaer 

eonittbiiiraiil^ iluwre is the large class of the wi/re«, fiUiiig up. 
in varioua degrees the space between the mere slat's and tho full 
eitisen. At Sparta we might^reekoo Ibe wtpioutot, burghers of 
a subject township, and tlm Heloto, sUres of the commonwealth 
but not slaves of individual masters, as representing sevmally 
a high and a low stage of this intermediate position The 
Theraalian vwianu, perhaps the Roman cfteitls, would be other 
^examples. So in the Teutonic system wo find the /i6«ni of 
Tacitps (Germ. 2fi), that is the Asms, /^tlevi or Asssen (sea page 
161), on whom see Waits (i. 179) and the chajAer in Kemble on 
the tJnfree. The class revives again at a later time in England 
in the form of the viUsim reyanlmU of our lawyers, a class forme<l 
on the one hand by raising the mere slave, the the term** 
of Domesday, and on the other hand by low<wing the free ««or/, 
the mUanua of Domesday. 

One would have thought tliat it was inherent in this c4ass to 
l>e without political rights, yet we have the strange statement 
about the Federal Diet of the 01d-8axotls which 1 have <|ilote<t 
above. e 

Kemble (i. 185) defines slaV'ory as “ dependence, the being in 
tlie mund of another, and represent^ by him in the folcmdt/’ 
This of course would take in cliu^see much bettor off tlMin the 
mere ^eow. 

(6) Page 136.'<^Tliat is to say, the aristocratic commonwealUt 
was dmnocratio at its first starting, The Roman patriciaus, the 
ptpuiiM or old citizens, of course began as a democracy among 
tlmaelves, and tbeir democratic character would not be affected 
by the presence of any class of the unfree, whether clients or 
mere slaves. They became an aristocracy, as thme grew round 
them, in the form of the p&As, a body of men personally as free 
as thmselves, but possessing only a lower political tmnebise. 


(y) Psge 127.—Waita L 36, ” Wle das Heer nur dae isi 
Kri^ befindliebe Volh darstellt, so sind auch alle m iH tiri s cIm it 
Terhltltiiisse nirgmida von den iibrigen Ziistiinden das. ladMttg 
XU tMKmen; iiBiiMMr befiaden sidb kriegarischa und nchtecRcfaa 
Oewalt in Biner Hand; wk das Volk Heer iit,dia Vara anunlims 
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dd 8 Volkt Oericht, sa i«fc der Bkbtat aadi j^ne 

Eintiteiluiig deft Hew eeist cUher stets eine gleMw YoUn 
▼orauft, die des Yolks muss mit der des Landes identiseb 

( 8 ) Page 128.—^It is hardly needful to pt^t out that thefamons 
Assemhly of the Achaians in the second bo^k of the Hied is, in 
the nature of the case, a military assembly. But it is worth 
marking that it is iyop^ in yerse 61, 93, 96, Ao^ in 97-100, 
arfiatik and dyofn^ both, in 207, and vX.ri$vt in 278, 

( 9 ) Pl^^ 128.—The Macedofhan military assembly is sj^ken * 
of by Arrian, ii7. 27, 2, 27, 3, as irX'^os and MaKc 8 dr«$, in 27, 
4, it is iicithivki. 

( 10 ) Page 128.—See Norman Conquest, il 103. 

(11) Page 128.—I mean the Athenian process by which the 
Generals chose h saraXdyov, from the list of citizens of the 
military age, such as they thought good to call upon for the 
particular expedition. , 

(is) Page 128.—This comes out very strongly in*the history 
of the Athenian siege of ^racuse. The army in Sicily, though 
forming so large a part of the Athenian people, waits for and 
obeys the orders of the citizens who remained at home as sub> 
missively as the subjects of a despot could do. 

( 13 ) Page 128.—See the action of the Athenian Senate smd 
People at l^lamis in Herodotus, ix. 4 et seq. It is worth nothog 
that the violence done to the Senator Lykidas, who proposed 
submission to the Persians, and still more the violence dkme 
by the Athmiian women to his wife and children, are things 
altogether without parallel within the city itself. 

( 14 ) Pbge 128.—Thucydides, viiL 76, where the army at 
Samos acts for itself, ai^ maintains the democracy after the 
oligarchio revolutitm in the city. ThrasybouJos and Thrasylos 
are made tosay As 8 it in 4 wkm <i4rwr dij^rr^Rc. They 
had just been eleetod Oemoals by the amy, as OamiUus 
(Livy V. 46) is eleeted DuAator by the Bomaa Aasemtdy at Yeii, 
though the oircnmstaaess of the Bmnan migration to Yaii are 
more like those of Athenian migration to Salamia 
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(i5> l29.-~For tb« iStolinA Federal Awambly h«ld 

under the wallt of the besieged city of Mededn in a,c. 231, tee 
History of Federal Govemment, t. 413. 

(1 6 ) Page ISO.—In the Tratonio mythology a God might die, 
as appears from the famous case of Balder. In the Greek 
mythology there is no case of the death of a God, though the 
possibility of such a thing seems implied in one passage of the 
Iliad (y. 388), where Ar4s is spoken of as running a chance 
being killed by the sons of A16eus. 

, ml vi KtK #»e* 4*A«4ra "Apiff, 

ft pavrpvtii, v«^aXAtt ‘H«|>ii8«4a, * 

6 F i(4MXf4^y *Afifa 

Ifiil Tftpifitwttr xsA«rtt U t ifVfiit iHfir*. 

In the same speech both HOru and AidOa are spoken of as being 
wounded by H 6 raklds, and in the same book both AphroditS and 
Ar^ are wounded by DiomMSs (336, 833). 

( 17 ) Page 131.—Iliad, xx. 10. 

• 

i\04vr$s F it 9mfM Atht iff^Kin*f>4raa, 

* (ffTps attoivpo’ip h$ Ait var^,} 

lMp9i9pfmitf€frtp. 

It was as needful in the divine as in the human Assembly 
that its members should be seated ; when men began to stand 
up^ there was then, as now, an end to all order. Iliad, xviii. 
246. 

ip06p F itrrahmp Y^vfr’, tiA4 ui frAn 
ICttrSai, wirrmt yk{i tx* tpiitat, Cf. u. OAIOO. 

( 18 ) Page 131.—8ee Growth of the English Constitution, 
168. 

( 19 ) Page 131.—Iliad, XX. 13. 

(so) Page 131.—See Historical Essays, Becond Series, 83. 

(ai) 1^^ 132,—For this comparison I might quote no less 
SA auUxnnty than King .Alfred, who looked on Odysseus as A 
King tmder the Bmperw Agammnndn. “Hit gebytede 
OA TVoiana gewinne ^ jj^sr 'wm an eyntng {use nama AuHxMb 
ee btsfde twa )iioda under |am kasete. ba ISioda wwnm halssia 
nhunge and B^e^ and )«» kaseres nema wees Agsjnemnoii.** 


»■* iform OK 

(»a> P»*« Isa—niad, wi. 484. 

(*3) 132—Ody»My, ii. 26. 

H 9t 'OSv^Ktin ar«r f0n k9l\9t M 

( 24 ) 133.—Tadtw. Germania, H. «Si Oiaplietaij aen- 

^tia, fnmtu adspemantur j sin placnit, Irameas ooneutiunt 
nonoratisslmnm adsensus genus est, armie laudare.” 

e 

(as) Page 133.*—Thucydides, i. 87. 


itpivovai yop jSo^ 


(a6) Page 134.—I will refer only to two examples, one of 
an .^^mbly which was held, and another of one which was 
not held, but which proves almost more than any of those 
which were held. Kassandros, having Olympias in his power, 
but having promised to spare her life, first holds an As^bly 
m which she IS condensed to death in her absenoe; then, when 
she still demands a public trial, he shrinks from the effect which 
he knew that her presence would have upon the Assembly, 
^d^uses her to be put*to death privately. Diod. xix. 51. 

d « KdwavSp^-vpocrp^oTOToi* oUuwi rw hr' 

4v «ooT, Twv Maa.Wra,K fiocAi^tV sonmipsJW rm 
ywmiros. wotijodmiv to uposrax^iv, koX rm 'OAva* 

<*VT« Ttapohnj^ ofrt i^ohnii roh d^roAoyj^opo^W, d uht 

MoitsWe sartyivsKraor WiuTov- 

ro vtpt airV sal t6 twv Mairc3(itwv 

OAupw^fio* rfKv^weat, roWrtbr 8' frwW oSim 

Wi M.w.8o<re h Kdcwoi^ 

ti,t ^,A«r^ dvoAoyovpAi;? *al t*k ’AA.Afrw’*^: 

K tIa ^ dM^ivunjtfic^Mfvor 

(»7) Pftge 134—Thus in Anian, iii 26, Phil6taa if acmmed 
by Aleaam^ before the Haoedoaian Assembly and is con¬ 
demned, while in the next chapter Amyntas and seWl oi^an 

areeocnaedand acquitted. 

' 1 . 

(»8) Phge 135,^^ Histcdcat Seaayi^ Second Series 182,. . 
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(ar^) 137.—H ym »widt& fjpoift ih« )«gi«UltQn ol 

in &C 4 606 to Hio narrowing of tHe franobiM by 
Anti| i a lw>a in 8 | 0 » 323, tbo tuno ii Ioms than two bundroj joart j; 
if we go bnek as far aa SolOn in 094, we are still a good way 
onder tbree hundred. ^ 

( 30 ) IBsge 186.—See the definitioii of dewoeraoy givbn by 
Athtnagoras in Thuoydides, Growth of the English Oonstiluttoit, 
166 . Host of the characteristics of democracy of which I have 

* ^spoken in the text 1 have worked out more fully in the Kssay 
on % Athenian Democracy in ^ay Second Series of Historical 
Essays. » * 

( 31 ) Page 138.—One of the merits of democracy, accortUng 

to Perikl4s in the Funeral Oration (Thuo. U. 37), was the room 
which it gave to the developement individual character ami 
ability, as opposed to the unvarying routine to which every man 
had to submit at Sparta. Svoftxt fthf Bik rhfi^ it iXiytm dXX^ it 
vXsfovac oUtw htfiMKfMrla^ fiirttm Bi sard fUv roht vdfMvt 

vpot ra 2 &a Siidiff>ofia irwrt to hroi', Kara AilwrWt &t tmwrroe 

iv r*f tBSoKifkt . . . iX€v$J^tot Si Tet r* vpot ri itomde mAirn^tcii' 
Kol it Tvp^ vp^ dXXi^ovT tuny sad* itnrtiBtviitirmf ived'iav* 

ot St* Spyrjt T&K viXatt <1 4 ^ 01 ^ n Sp^ ^omc, o43i d(iffi&ntt 

fiiy Xvmfpat Si rp d^(&rfS6tvit vpovndi^pcKot. He then goes 
on to speak of obedience to the laws and magistrates as one 
oi the consequences of popular government. MtHlern writers 
very often charge demooracy with doing the exact opposite 
to all these things, and especially with moulding alt mmi accord¬ 
ing to one pattern. But it is commonly very hard to make 
out what modem writers mean by democracy, and it seems likely, 
dn the whoK that Perikl^ knew beet. 

( 32 ) Page 139.—I have referred to the debate in tlie tartan 
Assembly reoraded by Hincydides, i, 67-68. The body debating 
is the general Assmnbly of the Spartan citizens (ivXAayot 
sMv 6 c 2 ti 6 wf), as distiugttishsd both from the smaller bodies 
in the S^pactan Commonwealth and from the i^neral Asamnbly 
of the XeicedawMMtisli SlUee whidi appears in c. U9« 10 »e 
Oxtf^tfaians and others are heard, and the Athebisn Amhaseadoca 
are heard in answer. Then the Spartans debate among them* 
eetvee; bat die namtive ssems to imply that no one ^oke 
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ex««|)i the ivo greet ofEloial persons, the Bang Alrdbi^Meoe 
end tbe Ephor StheneJeSdas, and the latter aeema' to irind op the 
debate Mmewhat suddenly by his ofBdal authoirity. It should 
be noticed that, after the erf of Aye and Kay (see abore^ >K>te 
25) the Bphor professed—the historian hints that he merely 
profeseed (fiovkSfiwtK aihrovt 4^tpSn itm£iuafVfUvim ic 

rd wi^MfUiv (mXXov ^/it^(rat)~to be unable to disUnguish which 
side “had it," and therefore he made the House divida l%e 
words which 1 have quoted in the original should be noticed. 
Before the Ballot became law, one used sometimes to bear shallow. • 

A 

people ask why, if electors were to vote by ballot, membqjrs of 
Parliament should not vote by ballot also. They forgot that 
it does not concern either of two electors to know how the other 
votes, while it does concern both of them to know how their 
representative votes. Bnt in a primary Assembly there can be 
no objection to secret voting, if it be thoi^ht good on other 
grounds. And the story sounds as if Sthenelaidas had somewhat 
unfairly made men vote openly, in order to carry his own purpose. 

It should be remembered that secret voting is the theory of the 
Oxford Convocation, thht again being a primary Assembly. 

In all our accounts of Athenian Assemblies we hear of 
many more speakers than in this at Sparta, and we never 
bear of any magistrates stepping in in the authoritative way as 
Sthenelaidas did. 

( 33 ) 139.--On the powers of the Achaian General see 
History of Federal Government, i. 287. 

( 34 ) Page 140.—I have quoted this analogy and one or two 
others at p. 308 of the same work. In one of the <» 8 es thmre 
referred to, that of the non*re 8 identiary members of the Cathedral 
Chapters, there is a clear tendency at work to bring about a 
better state of things. 

( 35 ) ^ History of Federal OovwnBwnt, t 20^. 

( 3 O) Page Hl.’^See Korman Conquest, i. 100»102. 

( 37 ) Page 341.—See History tA Pbderal Govenunent, i 69A 
Korman Conquest, i, 602, ii. 330. 

( 38 ) Page 142.~-See Konnan Conquest, iii. 333, 
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' ^ 39 )^ 14-S»—"Th® oh&ng®ft in tlio 

nnOecl^ Henviiigsaiid Kartmgsare 8e<i forth in two chopUm 
of WnlUi on® in the second wolomei, headed IH« O^riekU-, iSfeerw 
tmd Stii^Vermnmhmgmt the other in the third rolumei headed 
iter S<^und die Re^he-Vereammhmff, Hie general result «Mniis 
to bo that the AeeembUes greatly decayed under the Merwings, 
but that a new'life was put into them by the Teutonic terit’al 
under the Austrasian Mayors and Kings. But, even under 
the Merwings, the old local asaembliea seem to have gone on 
«in their full vigour among the dependent nations (ii. 419; 4$9 ; 
444 ^ 455), That under the l^rltngs the Assembly retained, 
in theory at least, its old popular cliaracter is j^in from a crowd 
of passages collected by Waits, iiL 468 et secj.; and his general 
conclusion (iii. 486) is: ** Man kanii nicht sweifeln, dass es 
ein allgemeines Kecht der Frrnen blieb, stch auf der gto«»en 
Jahresverwimmlung einsufinden: eben darum heisst sic die 
allgemeine, und von der Gesainmtheit oder Mengo des Yolks tst 
ofter die Rede.'' 

( 40 ) Page 142.—Among tho Bavariam^and Alletnans we find 
provisions nforcing attendance at the Assemblies. But these 
were not unknown even at Athens, as wo see from the graphic 
description of Aristophanes in tHh opening scene of the 
Achamiims— 

&s vvs, Mr* oS#s> Itvptaf dititAnetai 
i/fnMO* 4 nrtf eArni, 

0I S' ir iyvpf \a\«uet, itirm ttei leirm 
rh cxso'iss ^iyevet rt mpUi^p. 

The appointment of special Sciioffen^ Seabinit i^jehevita^ seems 
to have arisen from the necessity of insuring iliat some one 
should be ready to discharge the dutiee of tho Assembly. 8 eo 
Waits, iii. 487, iv. 325, and especially the chapter beaded Die 
Sch^en in Savigny’s Guehiehte dee Hihmeehen lietide. Savigny's 
distinct conrinsion (i. 197) is that der Unterschied tag nur 
darin, dass die ScaUnen, als dffentUche Persouen, die Yerp- 
llhihtung batten, als Scbdffen den Oerichten beysuwohnm^ 
whhrend bs in der Willkilhr der Ubrigen Freyen stand, att 
ereehethen wenn eie woUten, nur mit Ausnabme der dny 
groesen Yersammlungetage im Jahr, an welchen sdkt arschoiiimt 
mumaten.*' 

In the first page of Domesday, we find that in Kent those 
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lilliO ware emamened totbe 

l!ft^e te forf^tiife> provided the AsMsably 

«k)tdent {dem on Ftoneitdeii Hoathi 1!li<qr wore aol bdmii'toi go 

fokiber. ** £K foerint {Wimiomti nt eonvradeot ad edowaii 

ti^ne ad IPinnedenittmt non longiaa. £<} M^son veaiadn^ dbbac 

{orisfaetora et de ali» omnibae rex e. solidoe habefaii” \ ' 

(41) Page 14d,—See HistOf7of Federal Ch^vearniiieiitj, i 311^ 
371. So Ibnoydidee (i. 125) remarks that in the AMeaitbly 
of tbe lAcedfemotuan Coufederao^^-wbiob, though not a troe,^ 
confederation, made some approleh to it a« being an Aa«eni|il7 of 
independent stail^^>-eaoh city great and email had an e^nal 
vote, hr^yov rots (vftfudxoK aiwtr ooot trof^rw 

Nol ml fXdavon roAct, koI to irXijOoi hjnj^aravto irqXtfUw, • 

( 43 ) Pago 144.—^This fact is preserved to us by Strabo and 
quoted in History of Federal Oovemment, i. 209. 

( 43 ) Page 145,—See Hist. Fed. Oov. i. 273 and compare the 
enfranchisement of the smaller Arcadian towns by Pbilopoim4n, 

1 026. • 

1(44) Page 145.—CompaA Hist. Fed. Gov. i. 270. 

(45) Pag© 146.-—So Livy (i. 43) remarks of the Comitia 
Oenturiata of Servius: *<non, ut ab Romulo traditum custeri 
servaverant reges, viriiim suffragium eadem vi eodemque jure 
promisoue omnibus datum est i sed gradus facti, ut neqtto 
exolusus quisquam suffragio videretur, et vis omnes penes 
primores civitatis esset.** This passage takes for granted thet 
tbe votes given in the Assembly wilt not be the votes of in^ 
viduals but those of tribes or centuries, otherwise the wts^ 
virUim might be misunderstood. In tbe Gomitia of 
Tribes (me man's vote was as good as another’s within the hidW. 
So in the Comitia of the Centuries one. sum's v(de wise ae good 
as another’s wi^in the century. But in the locdl tribes tkete 
was distinotion of birth or nmki wbUe in ^e Oomiri^.oif 
Centuries care was tak^ that the vote of the few rieh nMn 
who formed one. oentuiy ebould be equal to the vote of it^ 
many poor men who formed another eentmyr In tbit fly 
it might bo said that in the Asarnnhly of the Tribqtf««aiid 
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lit Cmrim abo—votw were taken viHHmf <m wla 
wa» Mt good aft aootbor’a in a aenae in whiek it was not m in tbo 
AmmUj ci Um Contimos* One ]iMiit*s vote really did count 
for aa mncdi aa another’s, except so far as (»ie tribe or «<ina migkt 
contain more citujens than ^another, a dbtiiiotion which had 
nothing to do with birth or wealth. 

( 46 ) Page 146.—On the other hand, the yearly Senate is 

always spoken of as one of the specially democratic institutions 
of Athens, and, when the Four Hundred take possession of the 
government, one of their firstf acts is to turn out the Senate 
by force. See Thucydides, viii 69. • * 

( 47 ) Page 146.—On the lessening of the powers of the Areio* 
pagos see Qrotc, v. 480 ot seqq. The truth is that, in a body 
elected for life, a feeling which may be called aristocratic, tlmogh 
not necessarily oligarchic, can hardly fail to grow up. Each 
member, as he enters it, is gradually brought within the influence 
of the general sentiment. 

( 48 ) Pi^ 147.—The Censors named the Senators, but it was 
usual for them at each census to place on the roll of Senators 
those whom the people bad chosed to magistracies since the 
last census. The people thus indirectly chose the Henate. 

( 49 ) Page 148.—8ee the passages collected in a note at i. 264 
of the History of Federal Government. 

( 50 ) Page 148.—^Thuc. iii. 36-49. 

($ 1 ) Page 148.—'Thuc. vi. 8-28. 

( 53 ) Page 148.—Xen. Hdl. i. 7. 

< 53 ) 148.-~Sallust, Bell, Cht. 60-53. 

( 54 ) Pftge 149 ...^XJnder Augustue and 'nherius the comitlft 
gradually became a mere name. Caius professed to refttore the 
Assembly to its old powers, but after a while he took away hft 
Wien 4 pft. The words in windi 3)i6n Osssius (lix. 30) dssmdhfts 
this ebange are worth quoting j AxUmt ftir yip rht d/^amptp^ttr 
ednar drt Bi htc&we rv dgyor^MMK M reS 
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/vi^/iarticirot h ^po» n xpfottfK^iimnt tr^ltr<» 
mU rm ffw^apxt/^iirniv fidKum fihf fi^ wXtioi»» ^ wrwt 
iSn imyyiKk/6nmt «l U ran mi Mp rhnt yimamh 8ur/Mi)b* 

ywpJi^ irpiv dXX^ow, t6 piv <rx$fta ^fuutpartai 
tfyfw ^ otHa^ a£f% iylyveroi xnl &atftn)ro ^vroO aSAw rod r<((bo 
MarcXii^ijOttv* /hIk rourov r& /tiv dIAAa mOdirtp mi lirt rov Ttfiltplw 
Ka0{ffraro> 

(SS) ^ Growth of the English Constitution, 

162. 

% 

* ($6) Page 150.-a-Ib, $2. Norman Conquest, i. 102. * 

( 57 ) tbe Parliaments which 
appointed the Balie which banished and restored Cosmo de* 
Medici. Sismondi, ix. 30, 44. 

( 58 ) Page 164.—Seo Norman Conquest, ii. 339, Growth of 
the English Constitution, 7. 

t 

( 59 ) Page 136. —On the steps by which the Great^Council of 
Venice, from its foundation in 1172, finally became, between 
1286 and 1319, the primary Assembly of on aristocratic body, 
see Sismondi, iii. 289; Daru, Histoire de Venise, vi. 11-14. 
After this process, called terror del cmsiglio, the Council con¬ 
sisted of all who were then members and their descendants. 
By this means several ancient families were shut out. As this 

^^oligarchio body grew, the older democratic Assembly, without 
being formally abolished, gradually went out of use. 

1 do not know enough of the history of Poland to be able 
to trace out in detail the steps by which the election of the King 
became vested in the general Comitia of the noblee, to Gie 
exclusion both of the Diet and of the rest of the nation. But 
it certainly was so from the extinction of the house of Jagelloii. 

( 60 ) Page 166.—See above, note 40. 

( 61 ) Page 166.—^The most important branches of the judietak 
power of the House of Lords seem lilmly to come to mi mid. 
that is to say, the separation between the IsgUlattve ai^ tiie 
judicial branches of the Government wiU at last be hiBy^ 
earried out 
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(i) Page 160.—See note 50 on Lectmv V. * 


( 2 ) Page 160.—I do not mean that I luive any doubt that 

both the Eupatrids at Atlien.** and the Patriciann at Rome nniUy 
liad their origin in a body of old citizena* liecauso there is quite 
proof enough in the way of inference and analogy to make it 
plain that such was the case. 1 mean that it is only from 
inference and analogy that we can say anything abou't the 
matter, that we have no ivcords, such aa 'tvo liave of later times, 
nor even tj^e witness of an intelligent observer from outaidc, 
.'uich as wo have in the case of the early <lay8 of our own 
foitsfathers. * 

( 3 ) ^**onld not be forgotten that both actual 
slavery, the state of the and the milder state of the nilain 
died out in England, and wa.s never formally abolishetl. Every¬ 
body knows this in the case of villainage, but I stispect that 
many people do not fidly understand that actual slavery over 
existed in England. When the Jxulges in the laat century 
declai'ed that there could not be a slave on English ground, 
they made an excellent piece of legislation, bnt it was essentially 
a piece of legislation, and its authors would perbai>s have been 
amazed to hear of the Bristol slave-trade in the eleventh century 
and of Saint Wulfstan's labours to put it dowa 

( 4 ) Page 161.—On the iiti or hzzi see note 5 on I^turo V. 

( 5 ) Page 161.—-See the description of the Oldd^iw quoted 
in not© 76 on Eeoture III., and compare the earlier deaeripikHn 
of the seme people in Kithard, iv. 3: Quie gmis omnia in tribna 

ordinibus divisa conaistit ; sunt enJm inter illoa qui edbi&ngi, 
« X 
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sunt qoi friiiugi, aunt qui lazzi illorttin lingua dkuntui*; Ifttina 
y&eo UngQA hoc aunt: nobiles* ingenuiteu, atque a^rviles.”* lie 
goes on to speak of *^frilingi lazziqpe, quorum infinita multi* 
tudo est.’* 

i 

(6) Page 162.—^This is the iSew of Waitfc, i. 86 t “ 0ie 

FUrsten sind von dem Adel durchans verschieden. loh eetze 
das deutsche Wort, wo Tacitus <principes' nennt. ‘Kobiles^ 
habe ich Adlige, * nobilitos' Adel hbersetzt.Die PUrstmi 

(principes) werden in den Volksyersammlungen gewahlt.*' ■ 

a « 

( 7 ) 162.-a>Se6 Norman Conquest, i. 81. 

(8) Page 165.—On the Interres:, see above, p. 04. 

( 9 ) Page 166.—have referred to this story in Historical 
Essays, Second Series, ii. 92. The whole description in Sallust 
(Bell. Jug. 63, 64) is most remarkable. Fully to take it in. 
threu, things must be borne in mind. First, that the Consulship 
was in the free gift of the people themselves. Secondly, that 
Metellus was a plebeian, Tliirdly, that Marius had risen from 
one post to another till he had reached the PcMtorship, the 
office next in rank to t)^e Consulship itself. Also it should 
be noticed that Sallust uses the word PUbe», no longer in 
opposition to Patriciit but in opposition to Nobilitas* Sallust 
tells us how Marius was elected to the post of military tribune 
and then goes on : ** Delude ab eo magistratu, alium post alium 
sibi peperit: sempei^iue in potestatibus eo modo agitabat nt 
ampliore quam gerebat dignus liaberetur ] tamen is ad id locorum 
tails vir (nam postea lunbitione pneceps datus eet) constdatutn 
appetero non audebat. Etiom turn alios magistratiis plebes, 
consnlatum nobilitas, inter se pet* maims tradebat. Novua nmno 
tarn olarus ueque tarn egregiis factis erat, quin is indigttus illo 
honore et quasi poUutus haberetur.'^ He theh goes bn to tdl 
how Metellas tried by friendly remonstrances to persuade Marius 
not to stand for the Consubbip: ** no tarn juava indperct^ neu 
super fortanam animum gereret, non omnia omnibus cupianda 
esse, debere iUi res anas satis plaoere: postremo caveret id peters 
a ptqtulo Bomano quod illi Jure n^jaretur.” At last he is be* 
trayed into an insuH: it would be time enough for Marius to 
stand for the Ootmulship when his own son the young Metellus. 
could be his coUeegUe i ** Bssjpim eadem postulanti fmtur dixte. 
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^ ™ * At*«}***»^** nrp *^^ i^iiii. ^ 

it» f^iiiiam aUm ; mtu ilium cum fiUo suo couvuUtum 

pftitiimik^ Is so tempoi^o in oontubernio pstm ilndsm laili- 
tebut^ anxKn natii oirdtor xz.’^ 

TWs lan^gs, in the mouth of one who wus himself o plebeiMi^ 
sbo#9 how thoioughjy the nei;^ notion of nohiUtf hed suppUnted 
die old, MieteUw speaks to Manus as Appius Claudios might 
have spoken to a forefather of Metetlua. It shows also how eow^ 
ptetel^ a mere customary prescription often seems to some minds 
to have more than the force of Uw, to be almost pert of the 
(wdor of nature. 

(i^ Fage 106,—See Norman Conquest, i 83*et seqq. Growth 
of the English Constitution, 43 et seqq. 


(ii) Page 167 .—ISorl or JitH is now held to be a eontraotion 
of Saidor (see Max Miiller, Science of language^ U. 280, 7th ed 4 ), 
It is quite in agreement with this that the shorter form should 
prevail among the Danes, among whom names commonly appear 
in a shorter form than they do in English. And it would seem 
to follow from this doriTatioii that the A^miUar jingle between 
AW and Cm^ is simply a jingle. But this is one of those facts 
which are* Amply philological. Historically, AVZ—that is, as 
the name of a particular office, as distinguished from the general 
sense of noble —is a distinct title from JStUdonnmh the place of 
which it took. We first hear of Ecrtcu in the C^iih hosts 
against which ^Elfred fought. Then the title was btirnCf as 
might be expected, by the Danish chiefs wlio settled in North* 
umberland; lastly, under Cnut, it was extended to all Eni^nd 
end supplanted Ealdorfoan. See Notman Conquest, i, 76, 277, 
405.646. ' 

The word Tkegn% as far as we are couceruod, starts from the 
meaning of eermnlt and thence rises to its highm* political and 
aociat meaning. But it would seem that the primary meaning 
of all WM rather mm, and thence servant, much hke the word 
«no» itself in its relation to Icvtf, Other cases are our knave, 
Mnnbe* and the Creek watt; or again enikt, kneht, which, stortinf 
hem notion of youth, has passed through that of service into 
the Of^osite meanings dT the modmm German Sneckt end the 
£n|^sh kmgkt. Though Tkegn seems never on the Conilnaikk 
to have received the same fixed meaning os it did in Kng^bindi 
tittt word in various fmn&e is familiar enough, os we sot hhom 
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nnmW of foms and uses of the word are collected in the old 
Thesaurus of Scbilter (1738) under the word Diu. 

( 12 ) Page 167.—^This meaning perhaps comes ^ut moststmgly 
in the use of the adjective j^egertlie. Ihus in the SOng of Maldon 
(see Orowth of English Constitution, p. 46) Offa is said to lie 
thane-like by his lord Bnhtnoth; 

He Isig IS^enlice 

Seodne gehende. * 

a * 

And in a very remarkable document in Kemble’s Codex Diplo- 

maticus (iv. 54), describing the doings in a Scirgemdi in Here¬ 
fordshire, a woman named Ei4nw6ne, whose son Eadwine was 
trying to dispossess her of some lands, says to three Thegns who 
are sent to lier, ** Do7$ ^egenltce and wel.” That is, in modern 
language, ** Act like gentlemen.” 

( 13 ) Page 168.--The word vaenal is, according to Waite (iv. 
205), of Celtic origin, and it seems to have started from the 
stvme point, and to have risen in much the same %ay, as our 
word thegn. In some eas^s (Waite, iv, 229) “serviens,” “servi- 
tium,” and other cognate words are used os equivalents to it. 
But 1 must venture wholly to dissent from this great scholar 
when he says ( 210 ) that tlie vassalage of the Oaroliugiau age 
htvd nothing whatever to do with the old comitatiu. 

•‘Mit der alten Cefolgschaft hat die Ytissallitlit nichte *n 
thun; ohne Grund hat man in alterer und neueror Eeit beide 
zusammengeworfen oder doch an einander gekniipft. Die 'ViM>' 
sallitiit wird anders begriindet, hat an^ere Folgen, hat zugleich 
eine viel weitere AuMlehnung als jene.” 

To me it seems that the difference between the two ihingi 
is exactly the same as the difference between the Fkanl^idi kii^ 
ship, while the Franks were still a wandering people, and the 
Frankish kingship, when its Kings held a territory dorntnioh 
over a large part of Europe and had begun to de^ themsrivee 
with the Imp^al titles of ^me. The riiaracter of the ipstitutimk 
has in each case greatly changed, but it is still Uie same iu* 
stitution modified by change of circumstances. , Indeed Waite 
himself says pretty much what 1 mean when he saye (l^) : 
^^BarUber kann nach allem was vorliegt kein Zweifel seui,;da|a 




Bmpfaag von Benaficium fui sioh ein VetlulHiu«Hi itahfti' 
perflMtoher Verbindong, von Verpfltchtung und Brgebonhoit 
begriindota^ dam Kdnig gegenUbar den aUgefueinen Pftiehten dor 
Stoalsangohdrigen ein engerea perslhiliehes Band hinsufiigta, 
Bioe aber wbiel^ iii di©«er Zait aemeii beatimintan Ausdruclt. 
seine feete Fom dttrch die Commendation odor den Biutcitt in 
die Vaesallitat, die, untpniuglich au( andern Qiniodlageit er- 
wacbeen, jetzt in die ongste Verbindung init den Benedoimi ge- 
treteo, ja zu dem eigeutlioh duirakteristiecbem Merkxnal filr diene 
%gewordett ist.” I had not read^hia later pert of \Vaita*M work 
wheiul wrote the second cliapter of the Historv of the Kortuan 
Conquest, and, though it supplies a vast mass of illusttaibn in 
detail, I see no reason to give up the view which I have there 
set forth after Palgi*ave ami Kemble. 

Wait* remarks (iv. 242) tlwt the system of x^assahigo grew 
much faster in the Roimuico than in the purdy Teutonic lands. 
This would naturally follow if, as I hold, the fully develofa^d 
feudal relation arose by the union of a Homan and a Teutonic 
relation in the same [) 6 rson. 

The way in which the feiuhU idea, tlie personal relaticui of 
hml and wSsai, supplanted the strictly political notion of duty 
to tho CVjmmouwealth and to the Kiiig as its heml is well put 
forth by Wait*, iv. 241. He quotes a variety of phiivses siiowitig 
how the King gradually came to be looked on chiefly in Ids 
character of lord. He might have added our old phrase of 
(?yiveMq/orU and our modern phrase of ‘*our liord the King.’* 

( 14 ) Page 16fi.—1 have said something on this head in the 
second volume of the Norman Conquest, p. 270. Compare also 
the remarks of Palgrave, Normandy, ii. 11. 

( 15 ) Page 168.*—We seem to see a trace of the eomitafus in 
the globus fecocissimoruiu juventun*’ who surround Hoinitlua 
in tivy, i. 12 , and in the “delecta manus ptweidii causa” who 
surround tlm Dictator Auliw Postumiu* in ii. 20. 

<t6> Page 169.—We seem to be at llios or at Maldoo, when 
ere read how, in the fight by the Omnikos, the oompetOon 
Biuuiratos (Arriait, 1 15, 9) givea hts spear to Aleyender when 
hta own is broken *. 61, Kopw^iot 

fifSMVi*' a£r^ ro tArtti 6^. 
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(if) 170.—clients tronld be in eld Bnglbdi 
pbseee net eo inneh thegm w 171 m relatiim ^ tbe 

kn^^mef wet Buzely a vanetjr, tbougb a very bv vmrlstyf ^ 
emifatmi and even a oburl might have his m appears 

ftem the 26th lavr of iSthelb^hts; Oif man oeoidies htof^mtati 
ofslieh^, vi BcUlingum gebete.*' 

(18) Page 178.—At Bwn the young patrician eas liteeally 

apprenticed to political life by the singular insUtution of the 
Auu0rMand, a copy of the real commonwealth with councils and , 
magistrates of its own. The or chief magistrate of 

the mimic republfe was commonly elected a member of the Great 
Council of the real one. See the account in Coxe*s Travels in 
Switaerlond, ii.*231. In his day> as in the earlier days of Bishop 
Hnmeti travellers did not disdain to study the institutions of 
the country. 

( 19 ) X^e 174.—I havo before me, in a Gtograpfikeit/U Hatuh 
iiich-4opO(;rapJti$chM Lemoon i*on IVanhtti (TJlm, 1801), iv. 46, 
a list of the twenty-tb^ patrician families of Numberg, three 
of them had been admitted as lately as 1788, but ngme of these 
** novi homines'* seem to have actually held seats in we Semite. 

• 

(so) Page 176.—^Numbers xxsv. 0 j Deuteronomy iv, 41; 
xix, 3; Joshua xx. 3. The right is however by the Hebrew 
law strictly confined to the slayer who lutted not in times past 
the man whom be dew. It would therefore not cover the case 
of the old Teutonic Fahilt. 

(at) Page 176.—The laws of JSUred (43) eet forth thegensnd 
principle that no man is to appeal to force till be has tried tegel 
means} “ Elto we be6daf$, se men so )« his gefim ham<eitpMidne 
wite, pttt he ne feohte ser plan pe him ryhtes bidden** Tthm 
follow a number of rules regulating the cases in which privata 
war is allowed, the last cd whidi is, if he finds a man widi hit 
wife, daughter, sister, or mother; ** And nnm mbt fe^ttah 
s^rwige, git he g«Bm4telS bTieme eat his tbwnm wife betjhoedum 
dumoi under hnre rebn, let Ins dditer drammboteare, 
nt his twistet [lewum^borenre, ed$7$e let Me mMderk 
wwre th stwuia wifa forgilea his fesder." The Athenian law on 
this sub|ect comes out in the First (hmdon of lysie% whine ^ 
daysr i !Eratosthan6s dsfembt hintssilf on the gfOimd M 
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odtatary of the slain man with hi» wif«. The caee i« mom 
mwhable because £ratosihen$8 oftered money, which the 
husband refused, determining, as he said, to carry out the law; 

o&f & SvSpttf dXX' S^toXdyct d&MU', teal Swttt ftht 

AttoMyg md hcAwfv, imrtvwt hxHftof Ipf xft^roi' ¥• 

S) ry iie^m n^intan o6 awtxwpow, ror St wdXxwc paftm 

^ibvr thw KVpuanpw, ml ravr/pf T»y Suon', ?•' Sunu^- 

tTrtu ^ytftrd/Afyoi ms to maim ^rtn^SciwaonT MiATt, 

The Roman law on this head comes out in the Les; JTulia, 
which ipves the power of slaying the adulterer to eit£«r the 
husband or the father. See Huschke, Jurisprudentite AutejuS' 
tiniana, 660 et seqq. There in the “ HosaiearSm et Romanariun' 
Legum Collatio” the rights of the father and the hiisbartd are 
carefully distinguished according to tho rescripts of the Emperors 
and the opinions of the great lawyers. 


( 32 ) Page 177.—See History of Federal Oovemment, i. 681. 


( 33 ) Page 177.—On all this see Allen's note on the Judicial 
Power, Royal Pi-erogative, 88 . ^ 

( 24 ) Pa|fe 178. —Leviticus xxiv. 19. See the article IWte in 
tho Dictionary of Cireek and Roman ^Anti<|ihties. 

( 35 ) Pug© 178.—See the well-known passage, Iliad ix 638. 

xol fttr T^t rt mtrtyriiTout ^ptue 
wniyiit't t wtuthi Mfare rtfreiAret' 
ml y i ftir iv mbroi, aiKK' kuvryat, 

roC a r' ififritvat xpat/q ml hipht iy^emp, 
retype t*(afilyav’ 


(a 6 ) Page 178.—In Iliad, vi. 46, Adrcstos craves his life of 
Menelaos and offers a ransom —trv 8’ Siiai J»ooa—Menelao* 

is i nclined to spare him, but Agamemnon steps in and slays 
AdrSstos himself, and the poet approves the act. 

4f tlair AliAfirtfi 

eStnfM oofttwAy' 

Compare the slaughter of Lykadn by Achilleus, Iliad xxi, 
$41-34. Achilleus, in the same spvit, refuswi the mnaom. 

(ay)i> Phge 178.—Tacitus (Crntmania, 13), after mentioning the 
seveiwr {mnishmente awarded to traitors and imitatocf d HQ^tbeTO' 
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vice*, Adds; '*Sed st leTioribus delietisKsnuUe, i..2tlr 
remarks that among these lesser crimes homicide must he 
reckoned], **pro modo, pcena; eqnorum pecorumque nnmeco 
convicti mnltantor, pars multss Kegi, vel civitati pars ipei, qui 
vindicatur, yel propinquis ejus exgolvitur.” So 21; ** Soseipm^ 
tarn inimioitias, seu patris, sen propinqm, quam amicitias, necesse 
est: xiec implacabiles durant. Liiitur enim etiam homicidium 
certo armentorum ac pecorum nitmero, recipitque satisfactionem 
nniveiya domus ; utiliter in publicum; quia perioulosiores suut 
inimiciitte juxta libertatem.” On the growth of legislation on ^ 
these matters, see Mr. Tylor dh “ Primitive Society" in^ tho 
*t!ontemporary Ke#lew, May, 1873. 

( 38 ) Pogo 179.—There is an elaborate scale of this kind in 
the earliest monument of English jurisprudence, the Laws of 
iEthelberht j but we find tho degrees of bmlily injury drawn out 
with no doss care in tho L<iws of .^Elfred throe hundred year»* 
latei', .The series l)egins at No. 45 and goes on to the end of 
the collection of Laws. Schmid, 98. 

« 

( 39 ) Pago 179.—See tho scale of Wergilds in th^ Liw." of 
*Elfred, 37 et so<p][. (Schmid, 86 ), and on the whole subject see 
Kemble's chapter on Ftelnln and Wergyld.” 

( 30 ) Page 179.—See the Iaws of In©, 23, 24; 32, 33 (Schmid, 
30, 34). We do not find this distinction in the Liws of iLtheh 
berht, from w'hose rmlm the Ihitons had been swept away, nor 

* in the Laws of .^Klfred, by wdiose time tho Britons nnder West* 
Saxon rule hiid become English, but we do find it in the Laws 
of Ine, in whose time all Somerset from the Axe south-westward 
was a recent conquest within which Englishman and Briton were 
still distinguished. 

% 

( 31 ) Page 179.—On the royal and tho paymmit made 

by the Kentishmen for the blood of Mul and by the Mercians 
for the blood of .^Mfwine of Northumberland, see Kemble, i. 
379-287. 

( 3 a) PAge 180.—Li the time of Edward the Pourtk, the then 
Lorvl Berkeley with his followers met his neighbour and kinsman 
Ixwd lisle with his followers at Nibley Green. A battle followed, 
in which Lord Lisle was defeated ami slain. Lord Berkeley l»d 
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in the end to compromise the matter by a money payment to the 
widow of the slain man. This is, as far as I know, the last 
example in England either of [wivate war or of the |tayment of 
the uwyiM, 

( 33 ) 1^2.—In the choir of Brecon IViory chttrch is the 
monument of a local worthy, one of whose merits is said to have 
been that he was a “zealous defender of the righto of Uie 
inhabiting burgesses against foreigners.” 

( 34 ) —See the artiale on Swiss Federal llefonii in 
the British Quarterly Review, April, IS73. a 

( 35 ) —^Tlie relation of a British duj^udency to Ureat 

Britain is, even in the case of a colony enjoying the ku'ge$>t 
mciiaure of self-government, in two {joints. The colony 

may bo involved in a wivr in wliich it has no (xujcem, lUid to 
which its consent i.s not asked, even in tiuit indirect way in 
which the consent of the motheiMXJimtry may Iw said to be 
asked to a war. It also receives a Governor—whatever may W 
the real amount of ht.s {jower.^—whom it does not ciujose and 
whom it callnot dismiss, whilu it has not, as Parliament and the 
constituencies have at home, any ^eaiis of conlitjlJing tlitm 
who ap{)oint him. The Isle of Man and the (^haiuiel Islands, 
de[)endencies w'hicli possess full internal self government, but 
which still ai'e ILablo to be legislated for by a Farlininetit in 
which they are not repi*edente(l, aro, by their geogra{diiical 
netu'nesH to lus, brought much more within the strict notion 
of irtpiwKQu But such a dominion as India stands of courao in 
a relation which is rather provincial tluin perioikic. Htill there 
is a wide difference between the inljabitants of British depend¬ 
encies of any kind and the subjects of Venice, Home, or any 
other ruliiBg city. The subjects of Borne or Venice, and in 
exactly the same way the subjects of Bern or Gri, were strictly 
subjects (Uiitertlianen) ; they not only liatl no voice in the affaira 
of the ruling state, but they liad no means of obtaining any* 
But, in the case of British dependencies, Uto inhahitanto are 
British subjects ((7ftws); their country may be said to be in a 
perioikic or prorindal relation, but they themselves are not 
personally provinciale or Ttpwucott because they are British aiib- 
jjeota, and, if they take up thrir abode in the United Kingdom, 
they can at once exercise all the jrights of British subjects. 
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( 56 ) Pftge !$ 6 .~I have before me a pamt^tkt celled Vuisfa^^ 
mivt^Skizxm dw fmm «»uf Ilamettiidte Litbeekt mud 

Hamburg, by PiDfeseor 0. J. Wora (Hamburg:, 1841), where 
(p. 115) I fiud this comment; **Das beid«retadtiedbe (Mbeck 
und Hamburg gemeineam angehurwide) Gebift ist eine A^Uialie, 
aber ebon keine grossere als das Yerhaltniss der Herrsofaaft 
Kniphausen im deutschen Bunde.” In the Low*Dotch of the 
Hause Towns the subjects were called UmUnatm. 

( 37 ) Page 186.—See Hi 8 to 0 of Federal Government, i. 

» 582 '» 638 , ^ « 

e' 

( 38 ) Page 187.—I forbear from enlarging minutely upon 
mediteval Swiss history, because I trust to liave op{)ortanities 
of doing 80 more thoroughly, both in a longer and a shorter 
form. There is hardly any other part of the world %vhich 
supplies such varied forms of })olitical knowledge. 

( 39 ) Page IST.—It .would call for moi*e minute knowledge 
than we have to my what were the exact points of likeness and 
unlikeness between the Lacedwmonian sreptWot and^the Italian 
allies of Rome. The Italifn allies no doubt retained full Iwal 
self-government, subject only to any occasional interferences 
which the policy of Rome might deem called for. On the whole, 
their position might seem much better than that of the Laconian 
irtpmKtH. At the same time we must remember that the ircpioixot 
had towns of their own, and there is one most remarkable 
{Mssage in Herodotus, where they seem to be put much more 
Jtearly on a level with Sparta tlmn any one would have expeoted. 
1 mean whore D4maratos (vii. 234) tells Xerxes that there are 
many cities of tlie Lacedesmonians, of whidlt Sparta is the chisi, 
and her men the bravest. Mr. Grote also remarks tbit we have 
no right to assume that the oondi^on of all the perioildc towns 
was exactly the same. Some, like Amyklai, seem to have been 
favoured above others. 

( 40 ) Page ] 88 .«—It should not be forgotten that, during 
several years of the sucteentb century, Bern held the soutlMim 
side dt the Lake at well as the nortb^n. These distriote of 
Northern Savoy probably did not lose much at tiie time—^unlees 
we are to bring in theok^cal controversiee-^by b^bag £^v«f^ 
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hwik horn tb» rute of tlie Bornose oristoemoy to that of tbotr 
imn JhMke^ bu<i» had th«i3r thon aharod the fate of thoir brotbron 
dll the northern ahore, they would probably «hare it atil). 

( 4 *) Page 189.-;^ Historical Essays, Second Series, p. 143. 

k 

( 4 a) Page 189.—CSorinth at least could boast (Thucydides, 
i. 38) of the good terms on which she stood with all her eolonies 
except Korhyra: S4 06 S* a 6 rot ini TWTwr 

jcaToucAnu, dkk’ hri t« tW koi rik thm, 

^avft^€<r 6 at. al yow dAAot ri/i&trw i)/aa«, sol fidXt<rm vwd 

dvwLKw crrcpTp/Mdhu And it is to bo noticed that this language* 
seems to imply a certain political authority ou the part of Coidnth 
over her colonies, which comes out more clearly when wo find 
that the Corinthian colony of Poti<laia received certain yearly 
magistrates from the mother-city (Thuo. i. 66 : roc* fvtSij/Atovp- 
■yows . . . 06 s sard fro« hcaarov K.optv$un fvcuvor), and Uiai oven 
while Potidaia was a dependent ally of Athens. So littde <Ud 
Athens meddle with the internal cMinstitutions of her depend- 
■encies. 
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1.ICCTURE 

(i) Pa^l»3—is plain bonevcr that something likeCom- 

hto ‘^tWl° Won with Roger Baoon, and ev-en before 
him, with Giraldns Cambrensis. One conid hardly ask for a 

hMter imtting forth of the ndation in which the f^liTno: 
...gnag^ stand to the Latin than is given by the greatTri«“ 
in his Opus Tertium, e. 26 (p. 90. Breter). -H^t hr7dem^ 

nrieta”™^-''’”” ‘‘l!'*™* linguie; imm idioma eat pio- 

oili^m Koardicum, et 

ilTl ?“ ”"S“o l--“inn «t in His om^bus 

nua et e^em, ^undum ,ubatantiam, eed variata secundum 
idm^ta divers. In the next page he speaks of the O^k 
knowledge of Robert Grosiiieteste. 

Gimldus, ono may fairly say, noticed several of the points 

* chMcr.!f “ longuages of which he hi^any 

chance of coming across, and tho British element in him gnvw 

TW observation than most of his contomponmies. 

Kamtoiai In the former (i. 8, p. 76, Dimook) be had just 

of the LIvw, which was very like Greek. He goes on to 
the anal^es between Greek and Bret-Welsh, and hi. legendary 

explmnrf the llkenses between Sanscrit and Greek by the ladi.- 
oxp^diiion of Alexander, 

-Erant autmn verba . . . Gneco idiomati valde conformia. 
^ emm aquom reqnirebeat, dioebant Tdar opod 

^tme eona^ aqnam offer. Tdor enim aqua eorum lingua, Lub 
^ Gra^ dicebatur: unde et vosa aquatiea Tdriai dic«tfitur: et 
xHiin* lingua Britannica eimiliter aqua dicitur. Item taklfm 
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TlN|uiireiited dioeban^ Jfafyein ydutum; id est, s^tkm affer. //i»f 
vero Onece 8al didtor, «t Aaky» Britannic& lingua tuuut|U 0 
Britannica, pmpter diutinam quam Britoneii, qui timu Trojani, 
at postea Britones a Brnto eorum duce sunt vocati, post Troja? 
excidium luoraju • Gmcia ^uenuit» in multia Oneco idiomati 
conformis invenitur.** 

He then goes on to remark the inierehiiuge between the 
initial a and the aspirate. ** Hie autem mihi notabile videtur, 
quod in uno verbo tot linguas convenire mm iueenio, sieut in 
isto. Hal enim Grtece, JIMn Britaunice, Ifahin similiter 
Hiliernice; l/algemf g interjiSsita, lingua prirdicta. Item ml 
Latine,—quia, ut ait Priscianus, in <puhusdlm dictionibus pro* 
aspiratione ponitur »; ut Hal Gra^ce, ml Ijitine; l^mu wmi; 
hipta, aifptBnij —iSW Gallice, mutatioue a vocalis in e, a idttiuo j 
ailcUtione t literie, mlt Anglice, $mU Teiiionico. Habotis ergo 
septem linguas, vel octo, in liac una dictione pluriinum eon- 
eordantes.” “Teutonice" here must moan swme form of the 
Low-Dutch. 

In the other jiassage (i. 15, p. 151, l)iuit>ck) he notices other 
likenesses between Bret-Welsh and La^ii and Greek, Htreml of 
the numeiiils being among his inst 4 incos. 

Notandum etiiui\, (|UOil verba Ihiguie Britaimico'! omnia 
fere vel Gneco convoniunt vel llixtino. Giwci Vdor aqiiam 
vocant, Britones Duur j salem Hal, Britones Halein; Mis, Tis 
pro ego et tii, Britones autem Mi, Ti; Onoma, Knou, Penta, Deca, 
Pimp, Dec. Item Latini frenum dicunt, cft triixxiem, gladinm, 
et loricam j Britones froin, trebeth, cledhif, et Ihurie j imico unig, 
cane can, belua beleu.” 

I do not undertake to vouch for GiraUluH' Bret-Welsh, but 
Mr. Dimock gives the British words in their modem sliape. Ho 
says that he does not understand where Giraldtm found his mis 
and tis as Greek for and tu. 1 concei\'e that what Gtmldtis 
had got hold of was the modern plurals ptlt find trcic. We 
must remember that in those centiirieSi, setting asi<te men of 
exceptional learning like Roger Bacon, a man who wanted to 
pick up a few words of Greek would have more chance of gettlhg 
them froib an Italian sailor than from any scholar of Paria 
new-bom Oxford. 

(a> Page 195.—I have collected a few passages of the iwy in 
whicb Addison speaks of these matters. The mnae ^'QeOiic/' 
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gloriou# to us in <»ie way from the^'me&ry ol i«n^ 

ThoodM, and no less glorious In another tray froapt lU 
tioU} however stmnget to the national arohiteoturs i4 
Germany, and France, is with AddUon always a wo^ of 
(Hmtmnpt. In No. 63 the ‘^heatl^ temple consecrated to, the 
Ood of Dulnees" is described as **a monstroils fabric built ai^ 
the gothic mannOT, and covered with innumerable devices in 
that barbarous kind of sculpture." He goes in and sees '^the 
deity of the i^ace dressed in the habit of a monk." In No. 70 
he has something to say about ** the Gothic manner in writing," 
which, it seems, “ pleases only stfDh as have formed to themselves 
*a wrong artificial *taste upon little fanciful authors and wntwa 
of epigram." It is by a sort of Nemesis that we are told in the 
same paper that Homer wrote his poems ** in order to estabUsb 
among the Greeks an union which was so necessary for their 
safety " in times when their '*collection of many governments" 
''gave the Persian Emperor, who was their common enemy, 
many advantages over them by their mutual jealousies and 
animosities." It is however in this paper tiiat he first calls 
attention to the real power of Chevy Cliase, though in the next 
paper (74), when he speaks of it, he winds up his crit^isms with 
saying: " If this song had been written in the Gothic manner^ 
wUch is the delight of all sour little wits whether writers or 
readers, it would not have hit the taste of so many ages." One 
would be cuiious to know what epithet Addison would have 
given to the " manner” of the songs of Brunanburh and Malden. 
«ln No. 96, not unfittingly following a paper about " Pharamond 
King of the Gauls "—who in another paper (480) has couriieiw 
with French names—we find some strange kind of head-dree4 
spoken of as a " Gothic building." To be sure in No. 329 ^ 
^ger is, one degree more respectfully, compared to " the figwm 
of an old Gothic king." 

Two graver passages are worth referring to, one (N^k. 416) 
wbm*e Addison compares the Pantheon at Borne wiUi a 
cathedral," and says "how little" any one, "in prbpmctioti, is 
affected with the inside of the medimval building, thou^ H be 
five times larger Uian the otheti which can aitee from nothing' 
else but the greatness of the manner in the <me» and the mean¬ 
ness in the other." So, in No. 201, he takes upon himeeff ^ 
explain the origin of ecdesiastioal vestments and ceremonies, 
whidb he accounts for in ^his fashion 
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♦* A CMillio bishoj^ perbaps, thought it propor to re|wat ^uch 
a form in partiealar shoes or sUppers j anotlisr ftUM^ied it 
twnUd be very decent if such a part of public devottoos was 
performed with a mitre on his head, and a crosier in his band. 
To this a brother Vandal, as wise as the others, adds an antic 
dross, which he ooiAeived would allude very aptly to such and 
such mysteries, till by degrees Uio whole office has degenerated 
into an empty show,” 

Did Addison really fancy Ulhlas sitting dowi^ to devils a 
particular kind of shoe 1 

« 

Page 195,—“ It is not long ago tliat one/>f them, (Englislu 
travellers] half unconsciously becoming the mouth-pieoo of a 
Busso-Scandinavian theory of history, talked with an odd atr of 
spontaneous contempt of ' tliat mushroom nation the lithuan' 
ians.^ This is like talking of 'those parvenu families the 
Courtenays and the Deriugs ’; and it is a singidarly unforimtate 
hit, because every other word of the Lithuanians speech liapiiens 
to be a genuine and remarkable voucher of the very h<wrtest 
Aryan antiquity, sometimes pre*Homerjc, and even pro*Vedic. 
One is almost tempted to Avish the writer up to his neck in a 
Lithuanian swamp, banished to tho Lithuimian backwoods 
keep company with the last living vgrh in -mi, tlie hist old-world 
bison, and perhijMi the last patriot.”—likdected Writings of 
Viscount Strangford, i. 6 . 

( 4 ) ^ago 199.—I take my parable from the opening »w*nt©nce 
of Haxo Grammaticus; “ Dan et Angul, a quibvis Danonim 
origo, pntre Humblo procreati, non soimn conditores gentis 
nostne, verum etiam rectores fnere.” He goes on to t^l how 
Angul gave hia name to a province, and how his descendants 
afterwards passed into Britain, wliile Don staid at home. His 
wife, it may be noticed, was “ Grytha, summa inter Theutones 
dignitatis matrona.” 

A Weet-Saxon may perhaps kick at this genealogy, but it 
ought to p as« for orthodox in Vorksbire and Uncolnshire. 

( 5 ) Page 202.—See Hist, of Fed. Government, I. 404, 45L 

( 6 ) Phge 202.—See Plutarch, Philopoimfen, 21. 

( 7 ) Piige 203.—See Hist, of Fed. Govomment, i. 226. 
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( 8 ) Page 204.—While the laiiguage,<^ Phlyhios is Attic so far 
m the forma of the words are concerned^ the Arcadian and 
Eleian inscriptions In Boeckh (i. 705 et scqq.) have all more or 
leas of a Doric tinge,^and in some the digamma is kept on till 
a wonderfully late time. Thus in the inscription numbered 
1520, one so late as to contain tfie name ^ Lucius Mnmmins, 
we find the name Fcurorvoxos written in very'ancient letters, and 
Mr. Warren (Greek Fede^ Coinage, 45) quotes FALEION as the 
legend on thg coins of the city which in high-polite Attic was 
called ’HXts, but which seems, even in the second century B.C., ^ 
to have still called itself F^iv. • 

• • * 

( 9 ) Page 204.—The fii*st stage of this struggle was between 
the Greek colonists and the Carthaginians, the second between 
the Eastern Emperors and the Haracens. In each case both the 
contending parties were swallowed up by the lords of the neigh¬ 
bouring part of Italy, in the first case by the Romans, in the 
‘second by the Normans. 

(to) Page 205.—See JCmght's Normans in Sicily, 244, 334. 

(ii) Page 206.—On the conquest of Marseilles by Charles of 
Anjou and the fearful veugmnee taken on the defenders of 
the commonwealth, see the narrative of William of Naiigis in 
D^Achery, Spicilegiitm, iii. 40. 

0 ( 12 ) Page 205.—On the history of the Commonwealth of 

Chemn see Finlay, Byzantine Empire, i. 415. He refers to the 
fragment published by Hase in bis itotes to Leo the Beacon, p. 
503. But it is well to give the description in full, because I do 
not see where Mr. Finlay found the words “ cherish the inrtitu* 
tions of Hellas," though I do not doubt that they ai*e borne out 
by the facts. The e.xact woi'ds of the Byzantine writer are: ol 
Si, <It( ^ c^rotac diroXcAavicercc, /ujS* 

ttfmy rpmmv iinftMKovfuroi, avrovdftaiv 34 /uiXurra ipym dvrurotoqwe- 
vot, cir< oercc vpoc -roi/ icard ‘ru Poptta roe'^IoTpcw jSaoroUi^mi, 

inmk roe atpar^ toj(vuy voXXy xol Swdftti /*dx>ys jffinrl 

Tt rote itcti rd rapd o4k diro&a^^Mwnv, ixtivm md 

inrttirturOtn Koi vopaStitretv <r^« ivyi^tvro. This is at the time 
of the submissiQn of the city to the Rosnan Wtadimir. Hie 
anonymous writer speaks of coarse from a pur^y ByzantiBe 
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view. But it ia odd to dud him uaiiig tho word ^BXWocoe 
ut m, ^ m those days the wwd and its dsrivatives 

commonly meant pagan, as opposed to Christian There is an 

example in page 464 4>l the same volume, i* 

( 13 ) Page 306.-^ the exact position of PhUip and Alexander 
with regard to Qreobe, I have said what I have to say in the 
Bssay on Alexander in the Second Series of Historical Esmyn, 
But I will here quote the words of Bishop Thirlwatl, v. 473. 

honour of a seat in the Amphictyouic coxincih though 
oonferred on the king, reflected %pon his |)eople; it was equiva* 
lent to an act of naturalisation, which wi{)cd of the stain of its * 
eemi-barbarian origin: the Macedonians might lieucefor«*artl he 
considered as Greeks.” 


(* 4 ) Pago 206.—See Strabo, v. 112; Appian, MUhr. 114. 
There is something strange in the look of the forms roAAdy^uro* 
and TaXkoypoMta. 

( 15 ) Page 207.—Some one may ask why I speak of ** monu¬ 
mental stones” in a city of brickwork*like Ravenna, ft ia 
l)ecauso theq^i'cat brick ohiUThes of lbiveiina> even tliow witicli 
were built or finished after the B}'zantiue reoonquest, were built 
too early to have any Greek inscrij^ions. In Justinian’s time 
Intin was still, at all events nt Ravenna, the speech of the 
Roman Empire. Tlie Greek inscriptions, including the epitaph 
of the Armenian Isaac at Saint ViUl and thiiee which are 
collected in a room in the Archbishop's palace, Wtong to a later 
period of the Kxarehate. But both at Torcello and at Saint 
Mark's the Greek legend AIP 0 V, if nothing else, is clear enough 
in the mosaics of the apses. 

( 16 ) Page 207.—See the passage of William of Poitiers which 
1 have quoted and commented upon at vot iv. p, 66 of the 
History of the Norman Conquest. 

( 17 ) Page 307.—I do not iwesume to go into the theology of 
the matter, but 1 conceive t^t historically the inisertton of the 
««Fi]ioque*' in the Nieene Creed is to be looked on like any 
other interpolation in any other document. 

(is) Page 303.—The efdta^ of Nwrius, written by himsell 
1 ^ preserved by Aulas Gellins, i. 24, 
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iiittMrtale* fi«r« foret fM| 

Flttraui XHviei €SiRi«ii« Kwiftnt po«tein } 

I|«q«e, poftqnua «rt Orcino tmdittw thmnrcr 
OUiti ittnt Qoio» loqaier ImUxA 

« 

miuit be oompared with the fragment ot Sanitw predeirred by 
Oieere, De Claris Oratonlbus, IS, 

'* Qaoi olim Fsoni vatONjue caaebant, 

neqne Moninun acopulos quisquam sup«r*rat, 

7^ dieii stndiotus coat . . . 

The Koman Oameiue and the^reek Mnsre are here carcjfuUy 
distinguished anJ* opposed. On the revival of the real Latin 
literature trith the Christian poets, see Mr. J, M. Neale in the 
History of Boman Literature, in the Encyolopiedia MetropoU- 
tana, 214. '*It is a curious thing that, in rejecting the foreign 
laws in which XMin had so long gloried, the Christian poets were in 
fact merely reviving, in an inspired form, the early melodies of 
republican Borne;—the ballads which were the delight 

of the men that warred with the Samnite< 3 , and the Volscians, 
and Hannil»l." • 

• 

( 19 ) Page 210.—^The Saturnian line of Nwvius, 

" Fato Metelli *boim« dnnt cotisules,” 
and the answer to it, 

“ Dabanfe malum Metelli Nktio pooto,” 

have surely much more in common with mediseval than with 
classioal metres (See the song inlmnotiv of tlie Emperor Erederieh 
in note 82 on Lecture IV.). The great poem on the battle of 
Lewes, the manifesto of the Liberal party in the thirteenth 
century, will be found in the Political Songs of England, pub¬ 
lished by the Camden Society, p. 72. 

(ao) Page 210.—See Uvy, i. 26. 

(it) Page 21L—X have somewhere seen these words put Into 
the month of Queen Christina of Swedmi. 

(aa) Pnge 213.—dknnpom Horace, Ode^ tit 3, 11; Vhrgit 
Qeorg. t 3436; Lnean, i. 45*52, We are oommnnly cslted 
on to b^eve that the flattery of Lucan was aaroasiic; but see 
Kerivale, vt 22 . 
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<13) Big® 2l3.-~'ni« virit of Athnaiirie to OointooUnoiao h 
‘ Meoi^ed by Auauaniu («vii. 5 ) mu} Z6«Imo8 (iv. 34). bai it i« 
^y ^ Jiomndeg (28) that we find this mnerknUe imeech mi 
itttd bie moutb: ** Kegiam urbem ingreeane eat, miraneqae, * En.’ 
inquit, ‘ccrnaquod awpe inOredalus andiebiun. femam videliM 
tanto nrbia.’ et, buc illuc oeulos voh'one. auno ailtna urbia 
commeafcumque narmm, nunc mcenia clara'pmapectiws, mimtur, 
popidosque diversorum gentiain. quasi fonte in uno e diveraia 
partibiis scaturiente nnda, sic quoque militein ordiiu&um aapieaenf; 

‘ Deus,' inquit, * sine dubio t^niw est Imperator, et qiiisquia 
aduereua eiim manum moverit.ipse «ui 8angai|w reu* exsUtit.*'* # 

(14) 213,—Oi'osiue, at the very end of his work, recoinis 

this famous declaration of Ataulf; " Nam ego quocpie ipsi viiruai 
qnendam Narbonensein, illustris sub Theodosto militlw, ctiain 
religiosom, prudentom, et gravem, apud Bethleem oppldutn 
Paleastinte beatissimo Hieronymo prtesbyiero roferentomaudivi so 
familiarissiuittm Atthaulfo apud Narl)onum fuisse, no de eo siepe 
sub testilioatione didiciase quod ille, <{iuira essot antmo, viribus, 
ingenioque nimius reform solitus cssel no in prirois ard<»!tt«r 
ihhiasse i|t. obliterato Romano nomine, Kotuanum omne solum 
Oothorum imponum et fsceret et vocaret, esu^etque, ut, vulgariter 
loquar, Qothia quod Romania fuisset, licaret nunc Atthaulfus quod 
quondam Ctesar Augusttis. At ubi multa experlentia probavisset 
neque Gothos ullo modo parero legibiis posse propter eflfrenatam 
barbariam, neque reipublicce interdici leges oporiere, sine qnibus 
respubliea non est respublica, eiegisse m saltern ut gloriam sibi de 
mtituendo in integrum augendoque Romano nomine Oothorum 
viribus qutereret, haberetnrqueapud posteros Bomanie rcetittitionis 
auctor, ixkstquam esse non poteiut inmutator.'* 

(25) Rage 213.—See Gibbon, c. Ixv. (xli. 21, Hitman). 

(26) Pago 214.—8ee the account of the repulse of Akric from 
the walls of Athens by the appearance of AthfuiS and AcbUleus, 
E3siinos,V.6. 

mptpwm/wfuv irpifui)pir *AAjv5*% it fimr «4r^ A* 1*21 
dyuA^uid'w, inrXMTfiiinjn md clov ro?f IstoMfw /idXXeiwttr. ro«ir 

H .rcfgecrt irpoectim rdv rev ^ ronaSvw «Xt» alvir rek 

Tp<«ok IStt^tr'‘Cffti]pos,*3r« sa/ ipy^ to$ llafpditlUw 

n^uipiiw ircA^f. rMirqr 4'AA4i^X®* ^ ^ 

dirdo^ soru r^t trdXctst i)(j|{«ip 7 «iw»t, hriin^rtmfvm $i* 
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( 27 ) P&ge 215.—See Flutarcb, DSm^oSt 10, for the Utle of 
Karmfidrrft given to DSm@trios at Athens, and the altar 
dedicated to him under that name, and, still more, the account of 
the flatteries offered to him given by DimocharSs and the ithy-< 
phallics of Douris of Samos, in AthAnaios, vi. fl2, 63. 

( 28 ) Page 216.—Mbst of the Bulgarian Kings bear Hebrew 
names, as Simeon, Gabriel, and^ above all, Samuel, whose power it 
was the great Exploit of the Emperor Basil to break down. 

( 29 ) Page 215.—For the wholb .scene see Finlay, Byzantine 

llmpire, i. 452. * * 

( 30 ) Page 216.—For the dealings of Hugh the Great with 
King Lewis from-beyoud>Sea, see Noman Conquest, i. 217-220, 

( 31 ) Page 216.—See Gibbon, c, Ixv. 12, 8 , Milman. 

( 3 a) Page 217.—See Creasy, History of the Ottoman Turks, i. 
241. ^ 

( 33 ) Pago 217.—In an Inaugural Address deltveiSMl to the 
University of Bnint Andrews, Blaroh 19th, 1869, by James 
Anthony Froude, M.A., Rector of the Univeiuity (London, 
Longmans and Co., 1869), the writer says (ptigo 17) that “a young 
man going to Oxford learns the same things which were taught 
there two centuries ago.'* In page 18, he speaks of *‘the old 
tAtin and Greek which the schools must keep to while tho 
Universities confine their honours to these,” and in page 38 he 
says: 

The ti'aining of clergymen is, if anything, the special object 
of Oxford teaching. All arrangements are made with a view to 
it. The heads of Colleges, the resident Fellows, Tutors, Pro¬ 
fessors, are, with rare exceptions, ecclesiastics thoiuselves.” fUm 
Saturday Review, April 3rd, 1869. 

The year before the Right Honourable Robert Lowe made a 
peeoh in Lancashire in the some romantJo vein. 

Speak to any man who has gone through the ordinal^ routine 
of education in a pohlio school or univmuity, or to any man of 
sense, and is he of opinion that he sees riiingg through the 
medium of prejudice, or is be satisfied when he leaves those 
places of educatiott that he is fairly equipped and armed fmr the ^ 
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combat of life? . . , . It is becauce tlmt» at a time when there 
really to nothing to learn and nothing to know, a nomber of 
foundations were made for the purpose of leaching Latin and 
Greek, and these foundations exist up to the jHresent day, and 
attract to them a number of j^cholors to the public achools. JUl 
mannm: of knowledge, science, language, and literature, hare come 
into existence since then, but these foutulations, like thmr 
original deeds, have remained perfectly immovable.'* ^ Hat. 
Rev. February 8, 1868, * 

Again, at a dinner given by the Institution of Civil Engineers 
in ^pril 1871, Mr. I/>we, accoAling to the Times, said : 

My own education, and I laid the luippin^ of recfuving it tJt 
one of onr public schools and Universities, was directed mainly to 
leivrning something of the literature and the language of a |>eople 
who have long since passed away,—|>eoplo who knew very little 
of nature, very little of the world tu which they lived, very 
little, indeed, of anything except the squabbles and quarreli in 
which they engaged with one another, and which they ciuried on 
upon a scale the most minute. (A laugh.) When I think of 
tho celebrated btittle of Marathon and fill our school-boy en¬ 
thusiasm nbout the 192 j)erson» who j>enf^heit on that iHX'asitui on 
the side of the victorious (a laugh), and compai*e it witli the 
grand drama which has been enacted in another port of Euro|)o 
within the last seven or eight months, I cannot help feidiug hmv 
small were the matters to which our eftrly attention was dircctet^l. 
Why, a good colliery accident, umler the ausiaces of thcsa* 
professional gentlemen whom 1 see around me, wouhl throw one 
of these great events of ancient times ctfmplcUdy into the shade. 
(A laugh,)” See Bat. Rev. April 29, 1871. 

I suppose that things like those may Ije safely said in tlic 
Guiversity of Baint Andrews, at the Institution of Civil 
Knginoers, or at some Institution at Liverpool. Rut it would be 
ciurious to see what ivould happen, if Mr. Froude or Mr. txnwe 
w’cre to venture to repeat them in the presence of any Oxford 
man who has taken his degree or has lived in tlie Univeriuiy 
within the last twenty years, or—as they exclude mathematics, no 
less than modem history and natural scieiice-'>-in the presence of 
any Cambridge man of any standing. 

( 34 ) 3Phge 216.—I have been myself striving for years tU bring 
about the foundation of a reasonable Hchool of History at Oxford, 
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ACHAIAM. 

analogy batwaen 
Ita oonatitntion and that of tho 
United Btatea, 21; ita origin and 
character, 59,256; modiAcaiion of 
dMUocraoy under, 139; nature of 
ita aaeembly, 130-141 1 way of 
voting in, 144-145; analogies with 
Koroe, 146, 146; legislation of 
Polybloe for, 203; annexation of 
Bparta by, 256. 

Addtion, bis use of the word Upthic, 
333, 334.% 

Adolfi^ Johdtm, hia Chronicle of 
Dithtnarschen, 277. 

Adi^iM, working of the Homan law 
of, 53, 265-266; its influence on 
the gens, 67 ; nature of at Athens, 
266. 

AdrtsM, hia slanghter by Aga< 
memndn, 337. 

AdHUerer, lawfhUy slain, 326, 327. 
4ws of, 229, 326. 326. 
wergild paid for, 326. 

A^MUterhtt ejSeote df his baptism, 
a08; Ms taws, 328. 

AitiiUi, history of, 236; nations In 
his army, <5. 

dSte/fo, dty Ufe nsver fully devo- 
lopsd la, 57; its linpoctance in 
latsr tinm, M ; ehacaeter of its 
: lissgitts, 2lMh 

kingdoin of the Vandals in, 
115. 

his imperial position, 
161 Vhis relatim to the AsBMnhly, 
188; 


AStTii. 

Jge, names of Jffice oxprsNriveof, 46.^ 

Ager jmhtims, the same as Pcik> 
land, 75. 

'A 7 «^, uss of ths a'ord, 46: applied 
to the divine aitsemhly, 131. 

Alsvfunrreia eompwred with Homan 
dkiatorshij^ 266. 

Ai/hrmamTo, city life never fully de- 
velopcil in, 57 1 its Importance in 
later times, 59. 

.dAinV,^^his march frmn Atlmas to 
Rome, 37; bis Roman <>fllces, 
104,304; bbi repulse from Athens, 
«39. 

Alby, consuls at, lA 

Attwnder of Kpeims, 102. 

Ahxandst the (Ireat, position of, 
103. 

Alku, Mh, his explanatiioo of the 
growth of kingship, 92; quoted, 
273, m 

AHUn, Italian, compared with th« 
Lacedsmumiaa wspUum, 336> 

Atnrrka, BrUisk, its relatioB to the 
United Btates, 52. 

Ampkittyemie Leagns, its oonstitu* 

I tion, 56; its witnem to the eariy 
state of flreeee, 57. 

AmipUas, soq^uHtsd hy the lfaoa> 
doobm assembly, 314* 

Anahgks, diffSnrent clamss of. Uh 

"Aiwl, use of iho wont ly bokni^As, 
239. 

Antitia smi ifafens $ktiak$, m 
distinctiao bettresa, 1|#-19(|. 

Anmt, vahM d hii1sfis4»,li|6* 
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Middle Agea« 108 ; hie dbotrine 
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^iiDOXlDis. 

^Hdokid( 0 t epeeeh of lyioM ageiiist, 

m 

^Mdcrra, oonunonweelth of, 309, 

Angtil Odd Duit, legend of, 33S. 

Anoifiting, introdnetion of the ceM- 
mony, 107; iti political effect, 
108. 

Antioch^ recovered by Nik^phoroe, 
227. 

Autottintut OarMaih, effect* of hie 
edict, 239. 

Attirtaiiotu’, Freakish, answer to 

* the English Thegn/k^ 167. 

Af/pml qf murder, its origin and 
abolition, 177. 

Aqm Sextuc, its inffnence in Oaul, 
38. 

Arch, invented more than once, 

20 . 

Architecture, Greek, origin of, 227. 

A rehme at Athens, their origin and 
history, 96, 09, JOO, 296: called 
kings, 207 ; not presidents of the 
assembly, 298. 

A^X**' at Athens, his ori¬ 
gin, 96. • I 

^retojno^, compared with the Roman 
Senate, 146; its temper, 319. 

Aria, his wounfls and possible death, 
313. 

its nnion wiUt Corinth, 09, 
236; history of kingship at, 96, 
293. 

Ariateidta, reforms of, 162. 

Ariaheraqf, primitive traces of, 41 j 
meaning of tho word, 49, 125,242, 
243; peculiarly republican, 172; 
nature of in ruling cities, 172- 
173; fertile in able administre. 
tort, 172; compareil with demo¬ 
cracy, 173; inomtsistent with 
kingship, 174-176: different forms 
of its growth, ih .; admission of 
itrangere to, 174; government 
of dependencies by, 188; misuse j 
of the word, 343; growth ol at j 
Rome, 311. 

AriAette, knowledge of in the \ 


of mixed govemmenti, 288; hie 
definition of aristocraoy» of 
the city, 246. 

Agkadia, langpage of, 208, 338. 

Army, the same as the assembly, 
127; growth of, in cities, ih, 

Arnold, J>f., quoted, 244. 

Atycm nations, their three chief 
races, 24; their relations explained 
only by the comparative method, 

* 33; their primitive state,^ ij,; 
dispersion of their trib^ in 
Europe, 36; their primitive in¬ 
stitutions not borrowed from one 
another, 38 ; their common origin, 
39,40, 43 ; their early vocabuluy, 
40; their primitive form of 
government, ^ 129. 

Aaaendfly, various luunes for, 46, 
312; nature of in Maoodonla, 102, 
134, 314; sovereign nature of, 
122, 138, 155, 160 ; action of each 
citisen in, 123; r4|ireseRtation 
unknown iu those of cities, 124; 
history of among tribes, ib. ; 
distinction l^etwoen aristocratic 
and democratic, 125, 126; its 
identity with the army, 127; 
instances of military assemblies, 
128: character of in henroio Greece, 
1.30; on Olympus, ib. ; relation of 
the kings to, 131-133; abeyance of 
in Ithak4, 132; way of voting itt, 
1.33 $ nature of in Molosais, 134. 
144, 146; origin and character of 
at Athens, 136, 137; its relation 
to the other power* of the state, 
138; character of at Sparta, |39| 
316; nnder the Achaian Lesgi^' 
141; in England, ib. ; shrinks up 
where representation is not iniiiO- 
dttced, 141,143; history of among 
the Franks, 142, 317; aatnre 
local assemblies, 148; nature of 
in Fedetal «Mm, ib. ; differani 
forms of at Rome, 146, 148;Jtil' 
rektiims to the Sc^te, 147, 148 ;' 
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^ ASYtVM. 

^iomptfiaoxiof ttc«aaii utd Atlieniftn 
IMM^unblieSt 148 $ extinctimi of 
tuoder the Empire, ib .; change in 
tite oharaeler of in 
Europe, 149, 159 e formeil ef 
cetatea, ib. ; tTueeii of pnmarv | 
aesembliea in Englaml, 152, 153; j 
at Florence, 153; in Friealanil | 
aiul Dithmarechen, 154; in the | 
Foreet Cantons, ib, ; arisUK'ratic 
primary ameinbUefl in Polaiul and 
Veiuce, 153; preeideney of in*] 
different etatee, 21W, 2}>9; Aiheu- [ 
ian, held away front Athene, 312; ' 
Roman, hold at Veii, ib. ; eeaUin. | 
313; attendance cnfnrt;c<l in, 317, i 

3ia I 

Atylu'hi, meaning of the Roman 
legend of, 153. 

Atniilf, change in his purpose, 213, 
339; his con(|nests in Hitain, 
216. 

Aihauaru't effect of Roman grcatneas 
^nt, 213, 339. 

Athrn», origin of, 55, 36, 69; it« in¬ 
significance in litter tlrcek history, 
59; traces of earlier inhaViitants ^ 
at, 69; character of the later ! 
iriltes at, ih. ; origin of the j 

7<)i history of kingship at, 85, ^ 
06, 90, 260, 206; casoa of military | 
assemblies in her history, 126; ; 
true character of her democracy, i 
135-139; shortness of her real ' 
life, 137, 315; contrasted with the 
later (Ireek deiiKX'racies, 139; j 
with Rome, 145-148; the peoiiLu | 
called king or tyrant. 148; history ; 
of nobility at, 160, 162-164; law | 
of private vengeance, 176; t>Tan- | 
nioide lawful at, ; its state in 
the eleventh century, 214; grants 
of oitisattiltip, 254; origin of the 
areliotiidiip, 207; pretddenoy of 
assemblies at, 298; ConstsAtine 
|p9Mrrtat,302; military levies at. 
812; MibiniaBion of its armie* to 
the sie e m bly, <8, 


BUflX. 

Atiip dialect cd llreek, its permaii, 
ence, 2(^ 294. 

Attieay union of its towns, 56, 253, 
256; remains earlier inhaldlanta 
in, 269; party ilivisions in, tk 

Atfn« CiattMjn, his inigraiion to 
Rome, 70, 

AwfuAn^, Chlodwig so csilcsl, 854. 

Awsarmiifati, nature of at Bent, 326. 

AnAriu^ House of, later Kmpsrors 
chosen from, 306. 

6 

B. 

Bftjaxfi ilescribe^i as Cmmr by Thn- 
our, 213; investeil by the yiontiiiai 
caliph, 217. 

litibitr, death of, 313. 

Bttffof, fallacies altoul, 316. 

opposcil to tirceks, 53; 
idiiaiKc with, how IcKikcd on^iw 
<ir«co«^ 245k 

SfU'iniriiS, use of the wood in IIh* 
Teiitoiwc (.ntmIcs, 2tJ<X 

JIttBiJ rts lus corre- 

lifiondcni'c with t.cwi» the .Secoml, 
2 »}. 

Bttsif tkf .Stnituf, liis triumph at 
Athens, 215. 

B<ur{A<^r, origin of the word, 45; 
its use, 69, s its moaning at 
Athens. 9*J, 99; applied to tlm 
Knifwodis, Ittfl. 392; dispute slsiUt 
the title, 23li“232; its use by 
Hesiod, 299; by John Lydiis, 391 ; 
distinguished fr«Jin viparwnr, 3f»7> 

BaffUurea, wife of the hing archwti 
so iwllc*!, 294. 

iifJiMriw*, consulship of, 1*^, 3i,i2, 

ifcrfWey, Unf, pays the wergild of 
f»rd Lisle, 329. 

lessons of its hl«U»ry, 84 j, 
chatweter of its grivenimeiit, 172, 
173,188; origin of its aidstomey, 
174; its dominion over its sub* 
ject states, 185, 187; extetida Its 
drsniaion by purebase, 197; Ra 
analogy with Roma, 284; origin 
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^ fif the itMOf, 0 *} AtMmttmd •(, 

m, 

JSwn, X>U)&rieh**^ or Verona, tf4. 

JBiMmeral Ita origin, 14, 161; 

neoetaaty in a federal atate, 151, 
ISSL 

their poaitton anti titlea in 
aoutbera Europe, 73 i tunong Celta 
and'Tentona^S, 74, 272; poaiticm 
of at Iona, i#i. 

BHntaehH, Ik. C'., quoted, 202, 284. 
oonattbhip of, 103, 802. 

*JBo^>on)9, Greek kiti|doin of, 205, 

Sretm, inacription at, 329. 

Britain^ oharaeter of ita hiatoiy, 30; 
apoken of aa another world, 229; 
effect of ita inaular poaition, 230. 

BrUw,, wergiUl of lower than that 
of an Riigliahinan, 170, 328. 
liattle of, 111. 
their hia^jr, 232; He¬ 
brew naiiiea of their 340. 

diatingtiiabSI from 
SUuU)f»htiviy 2S(I. 

Bw^her^^y hereditary, the foand- 
atlon of the ancient oomipon- 
wealtha, 126, 181; forma of, in 
Ibigland, 

Bumvtt, Biakoi^, hia travida in Swit- 

^ aerland, 326. 

a 

Octmf, hia deaire to be king, 287. 

Chi'iM, I^iper»f-, reatoree the ooinltia, 
319. 

CiUipAfUa, ita analogy with the Km- 
1^, 210-217. 

oppoeed to the Muaee, 338. 

Cbiidaa, kiuga ol, 109. 

(AuUerfrniy, arohbiahope of, apoken 
ef aa pi^, 229. 

OiynH i»e of the name at Tonkniae, 
17, 223; at KOId, 

Ci^pffeNfa, magiiteatee of tonlonae, 

tVa/ry, cohnexbn of the word with 
chiiwliy, 47 


city. 

(Mitr ehara«t4r of thidr |2f) 

4he taoguard (ft lading 
upward, 34; tlihir po^O^ in 
Ihittope, 234.^ 

Qfinturtff equiiyhlent to the himd^, 
75 f aaaemUyof centorleant Bome, 
145. 

Cifor/, oppoeed to JSbrt, 162. . 

Cmtie, permanence of hia honee, . 114. 

Okilma^ battle of, branohea cl the 
Aryan family engaged at, 36. 

*C%oonto, abolition of kingahip in, 

101 . ^ 

Chapte»'9t growth of oligarchy in, 316. 

Chantt Vharitat origin of the word, 
5, 6, 221. 

Chttrtea of Aujou, hia conqueat of 
Maraeillea, 205, 336. 

Chitrlet th€ Great, hia nnion of the 
Homan Empire and the German 
kingahip, 104: hia imperial titlee, 
230. 

CktTtm, Greek commonwealth of, 
205. ^ 

Guay OJMse, notice of, by Addiaon, 
334. 

CModung, conaalahip of, 104, 304. 

Chrutianity, ita Semitic origin, 28 1 
the religion of Gie Kmuan Enipire, 
ib .; op^Meed to exchtaive prtvilegee.. 
of birth, 107; iudnence of the 
Greek tongue on, 206. 

Cu*rot plebeian augur, 164. 

Citd, uae of the word, 240. 

OUiet, ftmned by the union of vtUagee, 
67, 251-253; their hiatory in 
England and elaewhere, S3, 129> 
Er^h and EugUah, coinjM^,; 
249,290. 

OiikmUk^ nature of, in Cll^ee, A ,; 
firetfreidy, thencpnri8gfyg;wi^„ 
to atoaogen, 161; grunta al at 

Athena, 233 1 at 294. 

<%, «m form cf the AS ; 
<i|«eh oomeptiata of., 61 * M#' 
foemad of gardai, 56 ; of,. 
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^ Cutty duindoped •loang tit# 

TuoIobIo iftatiun*! dS. 

Okmdf nature nC ftinong the 
65»^ { tiompared i|{th' the Itou^ 
SMI. « ' • 

C^wdealf hadeCfecteoltheclifltineticHi 
implied in the name, 194"195. 

** ’* lan 0 Uitgts$, true way oC 

•tudying, 2l7'-219. 

Claudia gtm, ita origin, 70, 

Clawiii, their aduviaaion at Rfune, 
17i; their migration, 270. 

Claudiug, Einperor, hia apeech on 
the gnulnal extenaion of Roman 
citiaenahip, 63, 63, 366. 

Cltrgy, their poaition aa an estate of 
the realm, 14. 

ClicHta^^ ita nature at Rome, 16B- 
169. 

Colonies, (ireek, their extent. 394, 
S205; their relation to the mother 
country, 3S!9, 331. 

Co/uiitatm, its Ten tonic form inodifitnl 
by Rouiaqeideaa, 113; a common 
Aryan institution, 166; ita history 
among Oreeka and Tentoiw, 167: 
gnmndwork of modem nolnUty, 
167, 170; atighter traces of at 
Rome, 1^; ita connexiou with 
clientage, 166, 170, 338; nature 
o| ill Macedonia, 169; ImpUea a 
king or peraonal leader, i&.; ila | 
connexion with x-asaalage, 334. 

Cbfniiia at Rome, forma of, 145; way 
of Toting in, 145, 316; reatored 
by GMuai 319. 

CmtMMt itmu origin of, 159. 

Oiimmntte, e(|niTaIent to the mark, 
76; ita poaition in SwitxerlaiHl, 
183-196. 

(kmfM'adw otetAod, ita reantte, 

19<iL 

ChadontOiillM, bMtaneaa of in fier< 

‘ muay ai»d SwitaarUnd, 186. 

Oarman, aprinfi oat 
of tlm Un^lont, 116 

Cof^ldmildemk, their natara in lM«r 
flreaea, 00; nature of their m- 


mrxixn. 

•embliee, 134; miUtpryaaeemldiee 

• more naual in, IW; bicameral 
ayatmii needed in, 161* 16th 

general at AthmM, 193, 
303. 

Comdanlinoplt^ ita origin, 397; poei- 
timi of in madiieral imagination, 
ih. 

(kiumltOitmUik^^ oeaa of the naniaa, 
18; at Alliyi 19,4kli origiitAfat 
Rome, 08; kinidy poerara of* 199, 
343; oonanlahlp ludd by the 
emperon, 109; ita reeiveil dignity' 
lit later timea, *4. i chacka on Ita 
power, 147; deftnitiou tsi by 
Dionytioa, 343; origin of at Ton^ 
louae, 333; held by Theotlorie, 
301; by BolHias and RebeaHna, 
3U3. 

Cook^ .Vr. /f, Cu hia riew of Roman 
bMtitatkHUi in Kngland, 384, 

CorintA,ii» union with Argoa, 56-5Jt, 
Si65; dttgarchy of the BaM'iiiadaat, 
397 : h^ relationa U» her coloniea, 
331. 

Cotiguatiw, meaning ami effeot oltlie 
rite, 91. 

CoHneiltt not neoeaaarUy forme*! with 
r^[ard to bbth, 166. 

Car, J/r. (/. IF., <|OOt«l, 221. 

Cbjw, AnMmim, Ida iravebi in 
Hi^txerUnd, 326. 

Cnua/krt, their jnrtapnnienoa tn the 
East, 233. 

CulturVt application at the oompara' 
tii*e method to, 6; name wanted 
for ita atndy, 10; ita ralaHona 
to the other aciencea, 11. 

C'^rid, annnionofipnfjs 67; anawem 
to the Hpaitan ildN!, 66; and the 
Teutonic hniidred, 76. 

Cfurtiuf, Ebuf, quoted, 2s6S, SMS, 368, 
289. 

Mu, ^ntcrpa, conimxion of tb# 
wiwda with klmf, 4g, lOt^ 

106,305. 

Olfnehle^uai, 395. 

ibhiy, origin and engap^ of 



^ INDEX 


cyniBs, 

the nome, ,44> IW, 106 y it« con¬ 
nexion with f^nahtt 305, 

Cyprus, Frfuik kui($dom of, 223. 

a 

ihmU, hU treatiee Ds Momrrhid, 

.m 

Dawkins, Afr/JK /?., quoteJ, 233. 

JJcttd lanynttgSl, no each thing, 196. 

JMmttrm PolwrkUts, Athenian 
flattery of, 216, 340. ' 

JMiiuxmey, priniitifh, trace* of, 41- 
42 { deflnition of, 125, 13ft; fonu 
taken by, in Mediaeval Italy, 163; 
government of dependencies by, 
189; description of by Perikltis, 
316; its history and character at 
Athens, 136-139; compare^l with 
later tireek democracies, 139; 
nnMllfled under the Achaiau 
l^aague, 141 ; pure democracy not 
applicable to a large sutl$ 14(t.l4.3. 

at Athens, originally village 
communities, 69, 268 ; their local 
character, 70. ^ 

AnMor, uses of the word, 66, 261. 

/knmark, despotism lawful in, 228; 
its relations to the Duchies, ib. 

JkipsHdeneus repeat the institutions 
of the mother country, 16; govern¬ 
ment of, 189, 247 ; their relations 
to the mother country, .329, 

JMadtm, use of, U»3; introduced by 
Diocletian, 

Dictatorship, nature of at Rome, 100, 
287; perpetual, distinguishcil fram 
kingsldp, 00. 

Dicirichsbtm, name of Vertma, 284. 

J^tnock, Mr, J, F., <|aoted, 333. 

JHodstian introduces the diadem. 
303. 

Didn Chrysostom, his definition of 
aristocracy, 2*2 j his theory of 
kingship, 280, 302. 

JHtkmarschsn, retmition of the old 
fi^eedom in, 78, 154 1 k>cal nomen¬ 
clature of, 263; its history, 277. 


Dominion, looked on as property, 
186 . 187 . 

Dorians, antiquity of their three 
tribes, 267. 

AvKosTfio, qfkture and instances of, 


E. 

Eatitlor, Ecddornuin, origin of the 
title, 76; chiefs of the tribe, 76, 
106; give way to kings^ 106; 
return to their government, 109. 

Earl, Eorl, Jarl, Hcandinavian, 110, 
111; history and meaning of the 
woril, 167, .323; immomorial 

nobility of the Eortas, 159, 162; 
give way to the Thegns, 166, 170. 

Elam, Dukes of, 109. 

Ehu, Eoh; cognate with eqmis, 240. 

'HAiafa, origin of the word, 239. 

Elis, foundation of, 67,251; language 
of its inscription, .3^. 

Elizabeth, Qu:at, her hktelish descent, 
309. ^ 

*EXXsv, iwe of the name, 227. 

Emperors, origin of their lowers, .30, 
112, 288; union of the various 
magistracies in their liands, 103; 
kingly language how far applied 
to, 103-10*; alouecalleil nionarchs, 
110; contrast between the earliest 
and latest, 120; their dealings 
witli the senate and assembly, 149 j 
retention and imitation of their 
titles, 213: their consulships, 292 ; 
their tribunieian power, 292, 300; 
their solitary porilkm, 3U3. 

Empire, its efieot on th* city anti the 
provinces, 63, 64; its eflfeots in 
(iermany and Italy, 87 ; optn to 
all baptized men, 89 ? united with 
the Gemum kitqi^ip, 10* * eflfeets 
of its unkm with the Fnmklsfa 
Mngdoin, 116; lawyers* theory of 
its origin, 307; becomes purs^ 
elective^ 308 ; then praetieally ' 
heredJtiuy, ift. 
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KKaLAHD. 


FHOVDIS. 


Bnfftanit oontinoliy of ita poUtioal 
history, M; no tnio Roman oLe- 
mmt in, 31{ 85; uubasaatlors 
from at the court of Juatinian, 
38; the Teutonic «onat4tntioa 
begins afresh in, 11^; moditication 
of the mark ami the gau in, 8b; 
onimi of its several kingdoma, 81, 
113, 117; growth of the cities 
hindered by stronger national 
unity, 83; position of in general 
Teutonic history, 88; origin or 
history of kingship in, 108, 113; 
continuity of the royal succession 
in, 114; continuity of assemblies 
in, 149, 150; no tnie nobility in, 
150 ; powers of Birliaiiient in, 158 ; 
effect of feudal ideas in, 188; its 
relation to India, 185. 

Eagliah^ their relation to other Teu¬ 
tonic nations, *29; their three 
homes, 31; the Teutonic constitu¬ 
tion brought by them into Britain, 
78. f 

Eitglisk hing^ge, Romance elements 
in, 282. 

Epeiros, the older condition of Oreoce 
continued in, 57, 102 ; ita import¬ 
ance in later times, 59; history 
of kingship in, ih. ; 1)ecoines a 
Greek commonwealth, 102. 

Ephon't, presidents of the Bpartan 
assembly, 209. 

EriaUt^ their nature in England and 
France, 14; representation of, 
140, ISO; system of, broke down 
in England, 150. 

'Ereifot, answers to the English 
guu'lkM, 186, 169. 

EUtmal, title of Rome, 28. 

Athtniaiif their nobility 
immeinoiial, 160; its probable 
origin, 16fi, 321; loss of their 
political power, 163: still preferred 
lor high offices, 165. 

ffipstcr, ]^tionof in l^igUsh histoiy, 
84, 85,284. 


F. 

Fakde, fend, right of, 32ti. 

FtndaltaM^ its •H'igin and ax«rking in 
Prance aitd England. 168; grourili 
of,m 

Filiogw, interpi>latbni of, 3.37- 
, FMny, Mr., origin ot hts histoty, 
j 227 ; quoted, 336. ^ 

1 Ftiw, position of, tn Kini^qie, 234. 
r Fitv Emvttyli*, conbsleracy of, 84, 
i FhtymM at K{>|}#, always patrivian, * 

i UH. 

^ FltnvMff, parliaments of, 153. 
j Ftfkhmi, the same as o;»rr ;»mW«c»w, 

FareigMr^ meaning of the word in 
English itoroughs, 182. 

FortA retention of the old 

freedom in, 78. 

/V»iMo, Its origin, 118; strictly 
herc«li(itiy chaiucter of its crown, 
117, 280 } effect of fcuilat ideas in, 
168. 

/VnnrA/>, tarious fonns «»f in Eng 
land, 182, 183: liow at tamed in 
boroughs, 183. 

Franks, their place among Teutonic 
natt'Hui, 81 : history and division 
I of their kingdmii, 110,115 ; growth 
' of the jKtwer of their icings, 116 ; 
union of tlieir kingdom with the 
Empire, if>. 

Frt«nuin, various classes Iwlow, 160. 
161. 

Frtrm^n. their history in English 
borouglts, 182. 

FnwJi, Kings and Ihikcs of, 216. 

Frfvrh taagntvjr, Teatonie element 
in, 281. 

Fntalawf, rcUlns its primitire 
assembUea, 154. 

FrUhigtrn, his titles, 306. 

Ffwdt, ^r. J. A., his aooMtni «i 
university studies, 340. 



^ imMx 


QAXAtiA. 


0 . 

{JalcUia, OrMk influence on, 206. 

Omokti, connexion of the word with 
Hng end 106,107, 305. 

Omif ita relation to the ehire, 76, 
279 f the territory of the tribe, 
76; authori^ee on, 270; name not 
known in England, 979. 

fiavi, Teutonic character of its later 
political inatitutiona, 82; Greek 
and Roman civililktion in, 237. 

Oifmei'MUt equivalent to the miarkt 
75; their poaition in Switzerland, 
183-186. 

powers of, at Athene, 09; 
their apecial power in war times, 
198. 

t/aoa, pnu, or eimn, use of the worrl, 
40; ita apecial importance in 
ancient Italy, 62, OR; ito varioua 
forma, 66, 60; community of bloml 
ita original idea, 66, 264 ; modifl- 
cationa in later timea, 67; ita 
abiiUng importance in Homea68; 
ita connexion with tribee and 
70; namea of fffrttc" in 
England, 66; ita form as a village 


O&IS lA»aVA6$4 

O&HtvAf a free city, 109. 

OiraJdm GambretiMif gmai^ of eipm> 
parative phiUdbgy in, 339,333. 
OUuktonuSf Kr.i hia dafenoh of tliie 

e ninth bot^ of the lUad, 986. 

Qaddemaf preeenee of, in the dirvae 
eoandl mid asamnbly, 130,131.,, 

Ck)d$, children of, unluiown in the 
Italian mythology, 96, 295; con¬ 
ception of in Greece, 130;,their 
council and aaaembly, 130; death 
of in Scandinavia and (^^-eoce, 
313. 

Qothk, uae of the word, 194. 

Gotlu, hiatory of their kin^om in 
Spain, 116; preaervera of Roman 
monumenta, 228. 

ffraubUndm, retention of the old 
freedom in, 78; dominion of, 
over the Valtelina, 188. 

f/reea, ita physical cliaraoter, 25, 
225; common origin of ita in- 
babitanta with those of Italy, .33, 
35; early political iiatitutlona of, 
42; ita pre-hiatorio state, 65, 66; 
j grow’th of city life in, 56; federal 
I period in, 69; no true national life 

I in, 60, 61; effect of the Persian 
' wars on, 60; ita colonies, 61, 


^ community, 75; at Rome, com- j 203, 205, 226; ccmnexion of itn 
ptwed with the Celtic clans, 261; mythical and ita hiatorio state, 

with the German gc^eMechter, 262 ; 82; nature of early kingship in, 

hereditary character of, 267. 92, 130, 131-132; ita influence 

fhntilUi, Cioero’a definition of, 264. oil the East, 205, 206; on Rome, 

<Jwmany^ its history modified by ita 906; on Christianity, 206, 207; 

connexion with the Empire, 29; on the Byzantine Empire, 207; 

ohangM in after the timeof Tacitus, ita modern revival, 207, 2M ; ite 

78 { hiatory t»f the cities in, 84; indirect influenee on medefn 

growth of the modem kingdome timea, 209; motberlaiid of the ' 

of, 90, 986,287; ita kingdom ainka* Aaieiie Greeka, 296; tredltiQiia 
Into a confederation, 116; modem ci non-Aryan nationa In, .260; 
Empire a revival of the kingdom, neameaa of ita great eitiaa, 267. 

^ 116,308. Greek Mnrek, ita ehanwter and pnr- 

Geaekhekter, German, anawar to the mamenoe; 907. 

Rmnaa pentee, 262 { Greek ((mguage, fgnoraiMle of, in 

Ginfflae, anawar to the Greek IraT,^ f mfddle ngea, 193; Itaapaeia} 

>; nexion with Latin, 204; ita 

Gikken, quoted, 297. tlon to modem languagte, 196^ 



rmMx 


^ ' tiABXR ItATfoS. 

' W 20^807 i l^eiiiiMieaM 

: AUio 208, 9M; its 

^ UMi £n IHcUy, 206; iu tiis RMt, 
). 208; At EfwM, ; it* nUtioii to 
OhriatiAiiity, 208,203^; kiio«l«d|® 
, of, in tbe thirteentb oontury, 333. 
Greet: naffpn, 'mothritf origin of, 206; 

It* aiflrtsnlUea, 207, 206. 

Oruke, their progren anti hbtory, 
>^27; a nation a* contra«te<l 
with barbarian*, 53; feeling 
br^Uierhood among, 245. 

Orinm^ Jaeeb, quoted, 272. 

Orotet Mr.y hi* defence of Athenian 
democracy, 130,250,251; quoted, 
265. 268. 


Jfiutrtan, hie archonship at Athene, 

‘ 09,298. 

Kannihal, comporetl with Buona¬ 
parte, 244. 

'< Mawn^uialiailktit called Rex, 304. 

' HmrUa, etymology of the wo)^, 6, 

' 221 . 

JGdiitfd Hntfagm^ Norway nnitetl 
under, 111. 

//entitrn, origin of the name, 73,271. 
judge* of, 109, 

Henru 111, Emperor, 6r*t king of 
the Homans, 104. 

ITenry VW ., of Eni^and, an elective 
king, 142. 

Septate!^, name and thing un> 
known, 110. 

SeredUar^ w«cwm>h, iu introduc¬ 
tion, 

Serctoffih JBlsnoff, equivalent to eal- 
dorman, 76; answers to the Pnx^ 
«flWtu*,276. 

ffetiodt hi* language a* to kings, 
290. 

grokth of, ikfeo eities, 55, 
2«9, 250 l 

how to be ttudiedi 199-201, 

ITasier, bit trae pumUela, 196. 


ITALr. 

JSbrttf, titles formed from its various 
names, 46, 47. 

ffoniM qf Aonfs, its judioial power, 
320. 

ffnmlredf equivalent to the curia 
and the 75; made up of 
marks, 76; anthoriiies on, 275 1 it* 
nature, 276. 

their history, 234. 


Jhirinm, posiffon of, in Kurope,* 
234. 

libt begin* kingship in Northuni' 
herland. 111. 

Hind, queHtion of the gemiinenem 
of its ninth and tenth buok*» 266, 
IU4», foundation of, 56. 

Imperinm^ eflfect of the doctrine of, 
243. 

it* relation to England, how 
fAf pSioitie, IW. 

/»(t, laws of, 328. 

Teutonic patronymic ettding, 

‘» 2 . 

Interitjfi itU^rr^fnvm, origin e< the 
naincs, W ; ofhce alway* patri- 
cian, 16.5, 291. 

iaivx/M'nA, cases of their imlcpeml- 
ent occuiTcnce, 20. 

Jma, ahljoU and bishojw of, 291. 
jMir Trihf/t, nature of, 268. 

Irtinwl, rejieiitiw of English i»- 
atitutious in, 16. 

JeokratU^ hi* deiinltion of demo¬ 
cracy, 238} hi* oxhortntioM to 
Philip, 245, 248. 

, Italy, common origin of H» inha* 

I biUnU with thoac of lirsece, 33 1 
I curly political inatitotimi* of, 4$; 
dity life leas develope*! in, than in 
Greecw, 61; iU hhttory btrftiy 
fedend, 62, 63; iu institiftiofis 
tiKHre primitive than thesn 
Greece, 64 1 influenee of the 
[ in, 65; Teutonie churacter tiff tit 
i medlKval polity, 92, Itii 
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tTRAKIC. 

pflunJld with ancient Greece, 83; 
developement of the cities in, 84; 
modem kingdoms in, 90, 282; 
nature of its mediaival democracies, 
183 $ extent of Greek eolwiisation 
in, 226; comparative rarity of 
great cities in, 257 ; origin of its 
ancient towns, ib. 

Tthaktt many kings in, 94, 111 ; no 
assembly in, dniiug the 

absence of Odysseus, 132. 


Jarly Karl, and Thrall, legend of 
their creation, 162. s, 

Jerumleta, assises of, 16. 

Jo$eph tht Sfseonf/, last king of the 
Konuuis, 104, 304. j 

Jwlah, hereditaiy succession of its i 
kings, 289. 

Jvdgta among the Hebrews and 
Goths, 109. 

Jialkial Pmetr, gradually separated 
from the legislative, 156, 1.57. 
Julian, his nse of the Greek ^n- 
gtiage, 206. 

Jupittr, .‘{■Ufred’s account of, 305. 

Jm imagiitutn, at Rome, 165. 

Jm Latii, meaning of, 258. 
jftdiHian, his historical positimu 
36; extent of his empire, 235. 

K. I 

Kaliikralidas, Ot'eek patriotism of, j 

m 

KtwhU, F. X., quoted, 252, 262, 272, 
273, 276, 280, 311. 

Ken4, assembly Of, at Pennenden ' 
Heath, 317. 

King ^tvAea at Athens,, 294. ; 

King tht JbmMHs, history of the ^ 

. title, 104. ! 

Kingdom, nwde op of shires or pagi, I 
76 1 formed by the union of smaller i 
/'states, 109; di\dston of, 110,/ 
\v^Mtoria 0er4ui, ; 


" * KlNOSHtP. 

its revit^, 116; growth of, hi 
Germany anti Italy, 28d» 287. , 
Kings, represent^ the nidiitmal st4^e 
of growth, ;90. 106;diffioa% of 
f.defining, ^; Romance and Tm- 
tonic namts of, ih. • their position 
in ancient Greece, 92, 289; !itni> 
tation on their authority, 93; 
their position at Sparta, Argos 
and Athens, 95, 96, 98; their 
oath in Molossis, i02; their posi¬ 
tion in Macedonia, ib. ; at Rome 
not divine, ib.; Teutonic iSngs, 
Roiiiau ofiices held liy, 104 ; how 
chosen, 104 -105; description of, 
by Tacitus, ib. ; descendants of 
WfHlcii, 105; origin of the imme, 
10.5, lOfi'lOT ; unknown among 
the Old Saxons, 1U6; ecclesiastical 
coronation of, 107; its political 
effects, 108 ; beginning of herodi. 
tary succoHsion among, ib .; great 
uuiiiWrs of in early fimes, 100- 
III, 306; clothed imperial 
ideas, 112; changed into terri¬ 
torial lonis, ib. ; changes in their 
j titles, 112, 307 : difference of their 
j iJowers, 113; their relation to 
I their ministers, 113, 117 ; Knglish. 
j subject to the law, 114; growth 
I of their pow'er, 116; traces of 
j their election in England, 153; 
election of in Poland, 165 ; prase- 
cut* crimes in the name of the 
oonunonwealth, 177,180; imiieriat 
titles Imrne by in England, 230; 
their sacred character, Christian 
and heathen, 288; their power 
granted hy Zeus, 289; succession'^ 
of in Jttdufa and France, ib .; hoW, 
spoken of by Heaiod, 290; cut 
down to priestly Fimetions, ; 
name apj^ed to the Athenian 
arohons, 297. 

Kingship, distinction between iti 
power and its titles. 49, 117; put 
into conuiusstop at Bmow, |I7;^ 
general idea of, 90; its rdigieus 










KtKK. 


. eharActer, 91t ; lawyer*’ 

theory of, 91-9^;' ite orijj^ual 
oharacter, 92; 'evidence of it« 
existence at Rome, '94, 96; its 
' elective chaiwter, 9?; modi Heat 
tfon of in city states, 99; history 
of at Sparta, 98, 292. 298; at 
Athens, 99; opposite reasons for 
iU abolition at Rome ami at 
Athens, 99, 296; contiiute<l in 
EpoLros and Macmbmia, ]0l ; its 
German form unitwl with tiio 
Roman Empire, 104; disphires 
the earlier rule of Knidornioii, 
190; Ita origin and conlinnitv 
in England, 100, 111, I IS, 114: 
motUHcations of in later tiiiu-H, 
112 ; ita various shajms, 113, 287 : 
liioditieil )>y the settlement of the 
Teutonic nations within the Kiii 
pire, 115; in Germany alxsorlicx] 
by the Empire, 110; its elm;tiv'e 
ehanM;ter in Germany, ih. ; 
strictly horCSiitary in France, 117 ; 
its position in modern times, jp. ; 
survival of in the American 
president, 118; distinguisheil from 
royalty, 119; incomristeut with 
aristocracy, 174: why not hold 
for a term, 287; temporary rc- 
vi4tels of, 288; survivals of in 
Greece, 291; duration of at Argf)», 
293 ; Greek definition of, 297 ; 
decline of in Mercia, 319. 

Klrkt Attgiian form of churt-h, 232. 
Klei*th«ni»^ his arrangement of 
tribes ami iX^noi, 269. 

Klcimcnt* rMtnres the Spartan 
kingship, 96, 

Ktetn^ accident of his promotion, 
104. 

Xodroi, tlie archoitship continued in I 
his family, 99. 
irafit, eapitol at, 223. 

A'erftyra, her rolatiens to Corinth, j 

33t. i 


IkKK RKUtJL. 


way of 

Voting ill ita Assembly, 3|R 

Laftynin, |>ot*iljoii of the v^^isutM in, 
161. 

JLnmtr»{fnnHiut^ti, in Uri and other 
canloiui, 29 : time holding, Sl6. 

varimis ways of spremb 
iiig, 18-19. 

Lfippenhcnj, J, ML 274. 

LtUin htu^u/uji', its iqiccial miiietion 
with iireek, 132; its place in 
universal history, 2U9 211 ; its 
mrly, its olassuwl, and ira me. 
dlwval forms,‘AW. 210 ; the t<i»ngne 
of law* niid domiition, 210; iu 
eceicsinstica) (visllion, 2l0, 211 ; 
cuntiiiueil iu the Romance tan- 
giiivgm, 211-218} how (<» 1*0 
stiiilied^2IK. 

position of, 259. 

/.oir. }S)wer of. m Englaml, 111, 

IjitH'y lUman. abiding iiiflnem’o of, 
8,3 f its infliienco »*n 1Vul*mi«: king- 
ship, ill, 116; thi*gri«t w<*rk of 
Rome, 216, 211, 

Lttuym, their th*i**ry of kingaidp, 
112. 

Ij'nrnin*u Ikt'trtil t>f, in the Hfteeniii 
century, U>2; its g»exl amt bml 
side, rt»2 195. 

of (Jreek henar* iu Italy atul 
Ceriiiuny, 33 ; value of at lb,line, 
2iW. AW. 

gmwfh of the city, 25*t 

UoiyeintlfA, bis taiuit to Ubuaratoit, 

290. 

JjfvpeMf Itattle of, poem 00 . 338. 

Zrwri*. Hit tt, r. on the Pwsrfdeoey 
of Deliljerstive Assemblies, 299. 

Xneis tAf Krnp«r<»r, bis argu¬ 

ment alanit awl 
231. 

Ltx //oiVeastW. it* ©fleet, 244, 


tfadiUona of^ 250. ' Ltx <dreet of the ilOelriiie 

i 243. my 



lyDBX 


uKtsmssm. 

ZikenmUf diffamt eUune$ of, 15, 
19. 

Jtificoln, hiitorjr of, 284. 

lUUne ood history of, 233. 

jUthwinia, antiquity of its languaga, 
105, 335. 

liUi, position of, 161, 311. 

Lott/~eaUn, compared with clients, 
826. 

Zonibar^, fidrbaok on the govern* 
inent of dukes, 100, 

J^, Mr, a., quotoil, 265. ' 

Lordi, Mouse of, its%rigin, 150,151; 
its judicial powers, 156. 

Lowe, Mr. It ., his view of University 
studies, 341. 

Lubeek, its analogy with Carthage, 
284. 

Lucan, his flattery of Nero, 213. 

Lyiiiiutas, his history, 202. 

Lydna, John, his distinction of Em¬ 
peror, King, and Tyrant, .301. 

LykaH, sh^in by Acfailleur, 327. 

Lykia, way of voting in, 144, 145; 
history of its confederation, 202, 
258. i 

Lysias, bis position at Athens, 254 

M. 

» 

Macedonia, the older condition of 
Grooco continued in, 57; oonati- 
tntion of, 102, 135; its historical 
ptMiUon, 101; history of kingship 
in, 102; character of Macedmiian 
kingdoms in Asia, <5.; imperfec¬ 
tion of its history, 135; influence 
of Greece on, 206 ; growth of city 
life in, 253; names amt working of 
the AsMmbty in. 312, 314. 

Macems, hk verses, 261. 

Mee^, natnre of, 274. 

Mdyistndcs, greater power of, in 
aristooratie states, 139; in feiioral 
states, powen of in Italian 
cities, 153. 

Mtduc Sir M, S., quoted, 250, 
209,261,265.272,275,2m 


I ' • f 


'f 

inxBn ooviBinnDiio. 

Manor, its oomwsion with the limit 
279. 

Mantineia, fonndaUon and hiittNnr of, 
57, 252, 263. 

Maremo AwteHus, his uso oi the 
Greek langnage, 206. 

Marius, Caim, 166 ; his eleotioii to 
the oonsolship, 166, 323l 

Mark, Marigmossenscheft, Teutonic 
form of the gens, 75, 273; its 
history and nomenclature in Eng- 
Imid, 79, 262; its assemb^r con¬ 
tinued in the parish vestry,J63; 
authorities on, 272; common occu¬ 
pation of land in, ti.; cases of in 
the East, 275; lost in the parish 
and the manor, 279. 

Martfeld, its working, 142. 

Mtmalia, its influenoe in Gaul, 38, 
205, 237 ; conquest of, by Clmrles 
of Anjou, 205, 336. 

Maurer, G. L., quotei}, 273. 

Mmjrr, introduction of the title, 224. 

MtdeCn, .Etolion dhiembly held 
jiefore, 313. 

M^fiUopolis, foundation of, 57, 261. 

Mensslheus, the first demagogue, 
289. ^ 

Mercia, its gradual inoorporatkm 
with Wessex, 310. 

MeUitus, his luguage to Idlrius, 
822. 

Mfvoixoi, Greek, their position, 126, 
182, 253; answer to English 
foreignsrs, A; to Swiss niedtr^ 
gelasaenen, 183-185; their special 
tax, 264. 

MiekaH, Emperor, addresses Ohailei 
the Great as Sasileus, 230k 

MiddU (Hass, specially i?l, 

MUitary strvkot univenaf dnty of, 
in early times, 127. 

MiU, histoiy and cognates el the 

wcdA, 4, sai. 

Miudstnu, th^ rela^ to (hw 
Crown, 117. 

MiaeoA Oernrumem, vkwucl aacM 
writers on, 236, 
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itoams. * 

t/bgviaf’Vuio^ of tlieir empire with 
ol Rome, 318. 

poeition of the kinge in, 102. 
Miminmi, TK, 4}uotetl, 257, 263, 

m m 295. , , 

Ifonordt, use of the wor<l. 110. 
Montmhj/^ primitive Uwjee of, 41; 

dittingniehed from kingship, 110. 
Morlot femily, their edmisuon at 
Bern, 174. 

JToeaie Xow, right of private venge- j 
ence limited by, 177; principle 
of%lio reoognize<i by, 178. 
ifkf, wergild paid for, 328. 

MatUr, Max, quotetl, 12, 221, 25S, 
233, 239; hie view of the word 
eyning, 305. 


PUtOAKCHIV, 

none in EngUnd, 150,170- 
171; vm-iooe origiita of. ISO, 1801 
nobility of offloe fupplente nobility 
^ of birth, ISO, 18B, 188; Iwi 
memorial among the TenUmto 
natione. 182; l^etoiy olid^ Athene, 
182<]84; at Rome. 184-188; pie. 
briaii form of at Rome, 18Sr lQ8i 
modem, its origm in the Cmi- 
taius, 170; naitiA of in Vranms 
172, I7a 

Xamm, use ‘'of at Rome, ^; it# 
poUUml imfllKanoe, 288, ^ 

AWmc/otwAc, divcrriiiee of in kin* 
died tonguee, 43; analogiee 
48, 47; Roman and Athenian 
ooinparwt, 263, 288. 


Muller, 6>., quoted, 288. ftaten, analogiee of their 

Mund, amrwera to the Roman Po- ineiitutione, 37. 


teaku, 75, 275. 

Mundi Ihiainua, title of modiwvat 
Emperors, 308. 

Mumcipalitiaa, Roman, influenoe on 
roeiliieval Europe, 85-80. 

MytMogv, eotenliOo and aneoientiSo 
treatment of, 7. * 

Mythology, Ikunpuralive, its relation 
to comparative philology, 4, 7; 
to the study of culture, 11. 


Xwmn yoagaeM ^ Kngland, it# 
efivote, ll.a 

formation of the 
kingilim of, lit, 281. 

Nir*oay, united umler Harohl ifar* 
fngra, III. 

jVbjfKjf Homo, at Rome, 180. 

Aw wo, Greek element in his iegend, 
96 ; it* value, 295, 295. 

XUmherg, {latrieian fismitUw at, 320. 


N. 

. f- 

Min/iw, hie epitaph, 337; his posi¬ 
tion in the history of the I^tin 
language, 200; bis Satumian lines, 
338. 

Matitm, one form of the State, 52 

JftdhmMy, detinition of, 53, 54; 
oppressed nationalities, 248. 

MMitmeUralk, Swiss, its constitution, 
152. 

MtloraliaaSioti, contrsst a« to, be¬ 
tween dURBrent agee, 128-127. 

MmIo, Mr. J. M., quoted, 338. 

JfibUyi Green, batUe of, 820. 

hie view of yenUg, 284. 

Miodm^yetamimeek, Swim, answer to 
the CNmfdt pfveutsi, 183-18& 

KtMio, meaning of, at Rome, 185. 


O. 


(heir n.'ituro aiai duration at 
Kfiarta, 88, 208. 

(klmurr, his patriciate, 301. 

OilyiutMi, bU dealings with the 
kings before Itios, ill; iegsnds 
of in Gennooy, 233: bow d«> 
teribeil by .(EUred, SIA 

Qfiera, various names of in kindred 
tongues, 45"4A 

fHd Man ef the Memnimn, bis da* 
soription, 47, 241. 

Old-Sa**tM, tbdr rsieotkni of Urn 
old freedom, 78; thrir fsdamt 
onion, 78,278; kfngdUpttiikJtitwii 
among, 186; three ordme among, 

0/^J^y, growth of at V«nJ«e^ 
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OLmAflM. 

Olfrnpku, ctaimn a tml tMfore tho 
Mttceflonian Aw«ml>Iy, itH. 

OppMithH kpcaWors, exiHtonco of in 
the Hotnorio Auienihly, 133. 

'OpytAptf at Atlu‘n«, 2lMi. 

(Httinuinaj called Romans in the Elast, 
2(i0. 

Orfofii (/nivfirsity, way of voting in 
ConvocaticMu^lO. 

R 

Paynn, origin Of tho%anic, 72. 

Pi'ffug, cf|uivaknt to Oau or Shiir, 
7U ; meilhevul (lotiitition of, ‘24tt. 

PnfMity, its witness to Rtinliin per- 
inonenoo, 213. 

Parish, its connexion with the 
75, 270. 

PnrlUtinenl, its origin anti growth 
in Kiightnd, 13, 140, 150; notion 
<*f at florcnco, 153, .^20. 

Pitiihe^iA», its use ns a (^^lirLstiun 
chiiroh, 214. 

Piirut, unt) of tho word, 55. 

PtUritt Potrans, Its connexion will; 
the .Vwrtd, 75. 

Putrmans, use of tho name in tho 
(lerntan cities, 85 ; origin of their 

^privitegos nt Rome, KKl, llS.'l, ^{21 ; 
gradual loss of them, 1(14, l(>5. 

PfUrUtittlr of TlietKlorio, JlOl ; of 
Oduttuor, tb. 

n«Tp{j, use of tho worth 55, 248. 

PfUranitniirs, tise of in English local 
nomenolnturt!, (UJ, 202; phictiwd 
efloot of their use, (J8. 

Ptvrmjr, Knglish, its oiigin and 
nature, 170-171; its existence im 
consistent with nohility, 170, 171. 

IWcyw. no authority in Itomer for 
his Lydian origin, 288. 

Petitbrokrjthifr, loual noiuonctaturo 
of, 262. 

nfWmrat, Thessalian, position of, 
311. 

PriYffritti, dtstingushed from Mres, 
258. ^ 


Peryauws^ rise of, 203. 

PftikUs, nature of his tli6tfence, 
R19; his description of doitoo 
oracy, 315. 

ns^foiKoi, th<i^r position, 161; in* 
stances of, in mediceval anti 
motlCrn Kurope, 18&-188; differ* 
enctis in their practical position, 
188, 180; compared with tho 
Italian allies, .%X). 

^/Vm'fTwjr. their military powers, 2.34. 

Phihlo^tf, Oinnptirniivr., its reli|^iona 
to the other comparative sciences, 
2, 7, 11 ; germs of in Oiroldus 
and Roger Racftn, .3.32, .333. 

I'hilbttts, condemned hy the Mace¬ 
donian Assemhly. .314. 

^fiirpa, ^parpia, ippdrutp, use of the 
wortis, 46; answer to tile Latin 
curitf, 67 ; and the Teutonic hun~ 
(Imi, 75 ; cognate words, 240. 

^vAoj9«r4riA*rr, origin of their ofliue, 

2fl.>. 

Pippin, patriciate of, m- 

Plfhs, ttt Romo, its origin, 70, 165; 
ollicea grtulually tlirtiwn o|)cn to, 
164; origin of plelteian nohility, 
165; a]tiH>sed by Sidlust to no- 
bi/iinit, ,322. 

Polniul, nature of kingship in, 80 ; 
aristwratic primary ossemhly iii, 
125, 15.3, ;i20 ; appiXNU^h to iiristu* 
enwy in. 174 ; its position under 
the Jagrllons, 232; character of 
its constitution, 2.*18. 

Pofaiuireh, his puatlion at AthonSi 

loo. 

noAiTcla, use of the Wonl by Aris* 
totle, 238, 242. 

PoliUtss, Copipamtive, definitiem of, 
12 ; its olijeet, 23. 

i\ilybin», bis special position and 
experience, 202-203; hla legiiH 
latiiut, 203; his language, ih. 

Pt,Ht{fifnt/i at Romo opened to Pte* 
betans, 164. 

PomtiiH, his positiem in the divine 
aesembly, 13i. 
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rotlUAlA. 

rolidaui, her relatioiM to Athene 
and Corinth, 331. 

Presided of repubUca, modern no¬ 
tion of, 117 ; portion of, in tli^ 
Unite<l Btates, 113 ;*tendenoy (o 
leaien their powers, 110. 

Printing^ invented more than once, 
20 . 

Prtyvineiala^ position of, 258. 

Pradenliiui, his position in the his¬ 
tory of the Ijutin laiignage, 20i). 

TVifAsfb, its analogy with ii<i>nliuia. 
287. 

Itpurdifeit, use of the name, 2iK); 
their presidency of the Assembly, 
298. 

Purfhas? of icriitory, mre in ancient 
((i-ecce, 180; c(ui«8 of, in mediicval 
Kurope, IH6, 187. 

Pyrrhm of K{>cir(Ni, 192. 


# n. 

Rnitn, wmfederations of, 232. 
liamltert, Af.. cjiiole*!, .310. 

Htiwnea, their origiit, 70: oldest 
name of the Itoinans, 205. 

Ravumn, historical positnm of the \ 
city, 212; Greek iiiHcriptitnis at, | 
336. I 

Rfgia, applie*! to the Iionse of the 
Emperor, 104, 3ri3. 

appliefl to wives of Kmfw- 
mrs, 104. 3U3; to the wife of the ’ 
fUt aucrorum, 294. 1 

PUynttm, applied to the Kinpire, Itf l, ’ 
303. 

Paika, force of the word in tjothtc, ' 
239 . i 

Petigiona, various ways of spreading, j 
13 . j 

PtjiiremiUtiiion., necessary in a large j 
state, 143 - 145 . j 

Pepteaenintinra, Home of, iCe consti- j 
tation, 151 . | 

iSMImcf, csmnte for nothing in city I 
• comiiHniwealtbs, 253 . j 


« 
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ttONIt. 

j PfitgmaihUUg^ distinguislies king 
I and magistrate, 297, 

I /far, origin ami Citgnales of the 
i name, 44; Kini>erors never so 
coilcil, 104, 3tt4. 

Rfsx, atv^vrutn, It^jn at*pr(iicnt*ia^ ori- 
giiial natiit'o of his office. 95, 291. 
'P4{, use of the title, 281, 

duration uf9iu iiulepcnd 
en<;e, 2.*i8, 

O i/irt*, Jla cognates, 239. 

/iVVa:/, tit lew tahnn by. ,'»04. 

Pidt^kk^ called King of the Itoinans, 

2i}0. 

H’lgcr Ptuini, his atH'oiinl c»f the 
Konianco languages, .'132. 

Httumi, iDcaiung of the form, 2;12. 
'PtfMohit, use of the name, 227, 260. 
PAMnvM'f I,4imjnogHt, their origin, 
i 82-83. 

I Pumur>s, euiuit-xioiis of their gmst 
j and tiia4 piints, «'i2 
I Put/ti", her progn-'w, 27: source of 
licM’ gieatucHs, 2S: in wImI seiiM: 
cl^'riud, t/i. ; lier relation to fhe 
'reutoiiic kingdoms, 31, H3, 212 ; 
•MUiservative charaeter of Iter 
history, 50 ; the greatest example 
of tlic city cenmioimealth, IW; 
gra^lii.il extciiKion of her eitisen 
ship. 62. 63, 227 ; failure of her 
niiii>ici}Mil sysU'iM. 6;i, 149 j liii- 
|srrtance of the ijrnfrf at, 6" : 
ioi.‘al nature of her tlilaw, 7ft; 
im»re nearly a iwfion than Giw«:<', 
71 ; histirry ami nature of king, 
ship at, tt4, 06, 97; chaugn 
from kings to consnls at, 98, 207 : 
power of magistrates at, U>0, |03 ; 
ahiVling influence of her law, 83; 
growth id the Kmperors. ItO; rvi* 
storationof kingship at, lff4; mili* 
lAiy omemblies unknown at, 123 j 
way of sotting in the aasendjliesat, 
14.5; analogies with the Federal 
periisl in ffitwe, 146; ebarocter 
of her political partiee, 147; ne* 
lation of the poivers of the state 
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ls» I4tlf 148; migin of the ftatri- 
oiam »t, 16(H 162, 811, 821; 
gnduol loM of theUr priTtlegea, 
104,168; their nobility givet ivay 
to that of office, 165, ; slight 

traoee of the eomitafw at, 168; 
clientage at, IdS-lTO; law of 
private vengeance at, 176; tyr^. 
nicide lawffl at, &>.; law of 
UUio at, 178; her true position in 
universal history, 198, 209, 212; 
influence of (ln^eoe on, 200; 
special nature of her influence, 
210, 218; Eastern parallels of its 
later history, 216; long retention 
of her titles, 216, 260 ; character 
of her early legends, 232; feelings 
of hercitiscns and subjects during 
the Hannllialian war, 243; its 
origin, 2S8; growth of aristocracy 
at, 311. 

Jtomiiia gens, its insigniflcsiice, 296. 

itcetu/us, Greek element in his 
legend, 06, 205. 

Jioott a now one impossible, 6. 

JitmWf Sultans of, 260. * 

Jhyalty, modem notion of, 110. 

JtiuaWt cycle in its history, 232; 
abeoloie power in, 307. 

8 . 

Athenian senate and as¬ 
sembly at, 812. 

8SasM», action of the Athenian fleet 
at, 312. 

SanUHia, ite analogy with Pruesia, 
287. 

jSSormnltiefM, their lUieged preeence 
at CSi&ioDB, 237. 

8iifanttaH metre, mediieval revival 
of, 208. 

quoted, 317. 

^Savpy, Koilhera, ite oonqueet by 
Bom, 188,330. 

StuMni, Sekiifint growth of, 317. 

SKmdimvta^ character of ite hie* 
tory, 80, 87; ite hingdome an* 
tOtt<Aed by late Mvohitiotiiii, 288. 


StISWICK. 

Seed/, son of Noah, 306. 

Schmid, Dr. D., his views on 
mark, 27& , 

&hool c/ Dietary, needed at Oxford* 
841, ^ 

Seiaiee of laHgua 0 «,.it» reshlts, 8. 

Scipia, an exile at titernum, 55,248. 

SeiiyemOt, traces of, 153. 

SeoUand, growth of, as an artificial 
nation, 52. 

uSeehtnde, Frisian, 277. 

Setenkia, its history and coiAtitu* 
ti»n, 300. 

Semiiie langmgfe, their relation to 
the Aryan, 38, 237. 

Senate, AeJuiim, often acts as tiio 
Assembly, 140l 

SewUe., Athenmn, a specially demo- 
cratic iKMly, 319. 

Senate. Jlm/utn-, history of, 80; com¬ 
parison of Botue and Athens, 
146; mode of appointment to, 
147; its relations to the Assem¬ 
bly, 147-148; its p^ition under 
the Empire, 140, .310. 

Senate in the United States, its ocn- 
atitution, 151; its special powers* 
132. 

Seniormts, title, 240. 

S(Tvi«s, value of his legend, 205* 

.VAire, its relation to the Oan or 
Pagns, 76, 277, 278; made up of 
hundreds, 76; origin of the name, 
80, 270; nommclature 4^, in 
England, 279, 280. 

Sieily, battle-field of Bast and West, 
204; permanence of the Greek 
langnago in, 2CN3; no pari of tins 
Italian kingdom, 287> 

Slavery, nature of, 126, 310; ite 
origin and ekaractee e«rly 
times, 161; history of* in Btug* 
land, 321. 

Slavmie natioiu, their relation to 
the Eaetem Church and Empire, 
32; their past and Mure* 41. 

Slemdet, its reUkUons to Gesafiaxk* 

m 
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I^Ukt Hr. Goldvin, quoted, 303. 

(StetH poaitioQ of, 258. 

tSolar tkeortft how far aoond, 7. 

m 

Soldi&n^ no diatinot profeaaion* in 
early timee, 127. 

iShIda, effect of hie legialation, Iffil 

SjMin^ Teutonic character of ite 
political inetitutiona, 82; Gothic 
kingdon) in, 11.5; apeedy growth 
of Roman civiluntion in, 237 ; qf. 
dbvery of ite imuthem part by 
Justinian, 308. 

Sparta, formed out of x’illages, 57, 
252; Its unwilling union with 
the Achaiiui League, 50; hialor}' 
of kingship at, 05, 08, 202; 
grants of oitisenship at, 254; 
ite kings compared with the Ro¬ 
man ounsnls, 203: classes of the 
unfree at, 311 ; pnxwedings of 
the Assembly at, 315. 

SpftthtJt, how far trustworthy in 
olassieid%isto{y, 2.50. 

Staaimbund, distinguished from 
SandexMaat, 25(1, 

Standerath, Hwlss, its constitutum, 
151 ; its necessity, 152. 

State, conoeiiiion of as a city, 52; as 
a nation, ; (Ireek (wmeeption of, 
54. 

St4$iehoma, quoted, 234. 

SlkeHeiatdm, Ephor, pate the vote 
in the Spartan Assembly, 316. 

Stranqfvnt, f^inetiumt, quoted, 335. 

Swunwu, right afy how dealt with 
by lawyers, 150. 

Srarltah, doctrine of, 0, 222; of 
kingship, 94, 07. 

5tesilsN, fonr estates in, 149; ap* 
]Hoach to aristocracy in, 174. 

8 vfU»erlaini, ite oonstitation copied 
from that of the United States, 
21; growth of as an artideial 
nation, 52; oonunon negleci of 
Hs history, 118; form of the 
Federal eneontlve in, 119; con* 
sUtation of the two Honsea cl the 
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ratrroHa, 

Asernnhly, 151; freedom of th« 
Forest CMtone, 154; their 
aseembUea, fh; working of tha 
present eomUtutioit, 184; in* 
•taooee of vepteum in, 185; eUkcte 
of the French Invaafon of, 187; 
treatment of the common baili. 
wicks, 189 i poaiUoit of the Ho* 
mance esntone jp, 228; origin of 
the oonfederatlcn, 235; tiae of 
the name, 284; tmportanee of ite 
history, • 

Sgasief, eqoivmeni to Oem or Shifu, 
76. 

T. 

7iic«7u«, his views as to mixed 
government, 42, 238; his pteture 
of the early Germaiis, 4^, 104; 
trustworthiness of his (Tsmioate, 
23Dj hii report of Claudius’ 
siMMich. 259. 

Ta/ia, recognlisnd by the Mosaic snd 
Roiimsi lew, 178; how related 

•in Koglamt, 17(1, 179. 

TerrttaritU idea of kingship, 112; 
titles, ib. 

TeiUoniee, use of the word by (Ural- 
due, 333. 

TeutpM, their separation from the 
ether Aryan stocks In Europe, 
35; their institutions more 
mitive than tboee of Greece (tnd 
Italy, 64; the idea of the city 
never fully developed among, 
65, 73; relaticms of their history 
to that of Oreeoe and Italy, 71, 
82; their tribes grow late na- 
tbuui, 72, 79; their slower but 
surer growth, 74; ftrst deacHp. 
tion of Uiem by Tacitus, 74, 
75; carry their institntkms into 
the otmquered coontriee, 78, 70; 
their institutions the gronndsrork 
of modem Rnropean society, 82) 
modification their instittttionc' 
through Boman infi nenoee , 8^ 
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83, 115; position of oitios among, 
K3. 

BegetUic, use of the word, ^4. 

Thuffn, analogies with, in oUter na¬ 
tions, 166; origin and growth of 
the order, 186, 167; change in 
the meaning of the word, 167, 
323 ] supplant the Korls, 156,17U. 

TAmiorics his coij^ulship and patri¬ 
ciate, 103, 301. 

9tpiwovr§t, answer to tlie English 
166. ^ 

fhetidUk, how d($ali with in the 
Homeric Asseinbly, 133. 

Thietr^, A-Uifustin, i|uutcd, 223, 

TkMuitUl; Hisliop, qiintdl, 337. 

ThiiufitHu, origin and cognates of the 
name, 44. 

Thrtm EdatAi», ijopiilar error alioui, 

222 . 

character of his history, 
227 ; witness of his Ihreface, 2.*>1. 

Tilk'riiM at Caprett*, 5.5. * 

Timbriau, use of tlio w-onl, 23.1, 

Tithing, unthorities on, 275. 

Tiliavm, their origin, 70. « 

TvnlmM, its eapitoliuid magistrates, 
17, 22.3. 

To%en$t various classes of, in Kug- 
Ignd, 283. 

Tribes, Uoriiui, 68, 60 ; local origin 
of at Itome, HI), 70, 260, 270 j 
their later (‘liaracter at Athens, 
70, 260; fornuktion of new trilxM 
at Romo, 70, 271 : their relation 
to the {/««, 77 : temporary uniun 
of, ; assQinbly of^ at Homo, 
145. 

Trihiutm, their power at Rome, 
147. 

TriknmUia, chief isiurce of 

the imperial power, 103, 300. 

Tgior, Mr, JB, S., quoted, 12;, 222, 
328. 

Tyhtnnkids, lavrinl at Borne and 
* Athens, 176. 

Tgmnt, meaning of the name, 101. 


t, 
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U. 

Undermlfin, use of the word, 330. 

Unfree, position of, 311. 

United HtnUs, analogy between Its 
oonstitution and that of Achaia, 
21 ; their relation to British 
America, 52; constitution of the 
two Houses of Congress, 151, 

landed Provinces, origin of their 
coufwloratiou, 2.35, * 

I'titerihaaen answer to vepfoiKoi, 188. 

Vrha Ahltema, use of the name, 228. 

Vn, its possession of dependencies, 
188 ; bull of, 233. 

V. 

VtilfeJinn, its historj', 188. 

Vanditls, history of their kiugdnm, 

} 115 . 

VoASuI, origin of tlic wonl, .324. 

Vassttlmje, origin and groUlfch of, 167; 
its oonne.xioti with the old comitn- 
<M.v, 324, 325. 

Veii, Roman assembly held at, 312. 

UengMiire, private, origin of oriiiii- 
iiiU jurisprudeiu'o, 175 ; gradually 
regulated by the commonwealth, 
1T6 ; Hebi*ew, Creek, Roman, and 
English legislation on, 326, 327; 
regulated )>y- the wergikl, 178- 
180. 

I'enire, its unbroken connexion with 
ancient times, 82, 283; Great 
Council of, 125, 188,320; position 
of the eittadini aX, 161; origin and 
character of its nobility, 167, 
174; nature of its gommnent, 
172>173; its relation to itssubjoct 
states, 185. 

Verona, name of, 284. 

Vtslrg, parish, represents the 
assembly of the Mark, 153. 

Vieriande, distfiet of, held in rm- 
dominium by Lhbeck and Ham¬ 
burg, 186. 
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Xt'Hk'UiUt:. 


Village, a «taj[6 IwtH^oon the family 
and the oity, 201. 

Village ammunitve, a form of the 
(7e»u, 60, 70, 262; first recorded 
•tate of the Toutoaio natioiui, f ,1. 
ViUaimt position of, 161, 311. 

Voting, early ways of, l.Til. 
Voting-pai>eni, use of at liutius 260. 

W. 

JVgger of Imiflt', its origin ami ahofi- ( 
tion, 177. i 

mtUs, a. U., quoted, ISIO, 240, 274, ' 
‘iT.'i, 276, 2SS, 31 1, 317, 322, 324. ! 
IVnllin, roleiition of llm old fri'c»UMii ' 
in, 7H ; dt>miiiioii of Iqqier <ivcr | 
Lower, IHH. i 

IVar, private, gradually liinitcil hy ! 
law, 176-180; lute case of in ! 
Kiigland, 180. i 

W'nrr/, Iff. A. 342. j 

Wttrren, Mr. J. «juote<l, 3.36, 

IVaahintfioB^ ('apitxd of, 17. 

IVrrgiht, a uonmuni Ar^an iiiHtitu- 
tion, 173, 178 ; grows out of the 
right of private vting*>ance, I7.>- , 
178; notices of in Homer, 178; , 
Ohl'Kiiglish lugisbvtion on, 178, j 
176; between imt km and nation, 
176; Uto instanoe of, in Knglauit, i 
180 . ; 

fl'M-flurhs, e.xtent of thdr kingdom, ; 
23d, i 


IVf^-S<tjr.ins, gi-«>wtU of their king¬ 
dom, SI ; fall Isick on U>e govern- 
fiunit uf hialdonnen, 106; eon- 
federate lender'kings among, 110 j 
Itennanemie of their rojal house, 
114. 

t'hicf .lustice, his views 
on .Swilxcrhiiid, 368. 
li'Ulitiiii the <\iHg^rt)r finally unites 
the Knglisli kingihmi, M.1; uO«^>U 
of lii« IcgUiliitioii, 17o, I7l. 
ffV/.OAi hiH th«e>ry of tljp 

ii»\al supremacy, 23«f 
U'ttfiutgfunk, an naKcmhly of all 
friMuneii, i-ll ; .HlinnliH intoa tttmll 
body, i'll, Mo: conttmuHl in the 
liouiM’ of MuxU, i.'si; Its ancient 
powei’H, 15t», 

H'wlrn, fon-fitllier of the I’eutjoui.’ 
kings, l6o, !hMi ; |iH»kt-it on 
tut a man in t'hri^tun tinueut, 1<>7. 
tf 'ttf/il, C\ ./., (plotCsl, ftdit 


X. 

his iviwer in the A'ssemldy of 
the ()0<b, J3o, I3J ; twofoUl ton- 
ceplion of him. l-'f2. 

A'., tjHolftl, 278. 

Hunch, origin of the city, 281 , 
Ztiruh:fU», iioiiH!MC-la(iire of, 
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